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Woredster Free Public Library, Mass, U.S.A. per Kegan Panl, Trench, 
Trabner, and (o,, Ld. 

Wright, A. K.,. Esq, HM. Fatent Office, Southampton Buildings W.C. 

Wrieht, W. Aldia, Eaq,, LE.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Wyndham, The Right Hon. George, M.P.,.35, Park Lane, W, 


Zorro, Gernsimos, Eaq., c/o Bali Hrothers, Khamgaon. Berar, India. 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6th, 1901. 
THE PRESIDENT (Mr. E. W. Brabrook) in the Chair. 


THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of Mr. H. H. R: Southam and Mr. Gerasimos 
Zervos a5 new members was announced. 

The deaths of Mr. G, W. Speth, Miss F. Grove, Mr. D. 
Mackiniay, Sir W. Besant, Miss E. Harris, and Mr. H, D. 
Skrine, and the resignations of Mr. B. Hamilton, Mr. P. S. 
Jeffrey, Dr. Cobb, Mr. R. H. Wilson, Sir H. Walpole, Mrs, 
Corry, Mr. Oelsner, Mr. Scott Ellitt, and Mrs: Newton, 


were also announced. 


Mr. E. Lovett read a paper on “ Tallies and their Survi- 
vals,” which he illustrated by a collection of original speci- 
mens, and in the discussion which followed Mr. Gomme, 


| Miss Freer, and the President took part. 


Miss Goodrich Freer read a paper on “ Hebridean 
Folklore” [fax fra, p. 29], which was followed by a discussion 
in which Mr. Nutt, Mr. Lovett, and Mr. Gomme took part. 


Votes of thanks were accorded to Mr. Lovett and Miss 


Freer for their papers. 
The following books and pamphlets, which had been 
VOL. XIN, lt 
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presented to the Society since the last Meeting, were laid 
on the table: 

Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities in the Madras 
Government Museum, by R. Bruce Foote ; Report on the 
Administration af the Madras Government Museum and 
Connemara Public Library, 1900-01; Na yars of Malabar, 
by F. Fawcett, and Todas of the Nilgiris, by E, Thurston: 
and others, all presented by the Government of Madras: 
Anuual Report of British New Guinea, 1899, 1900, pre- 
sented by the Government of Queensland: Watjakische 
Sprachproben, vols.i andii., by Yrgd Wichmann, presented 
by the Société Finno-Ougrienne +; Die Wiederholungslieder 
der Estucschen Volkspoesie, by Oscar Kallas, presented by 
the Author; Zhe Annual Report af the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1895-96 and 1896-97; The Proceedings of 
the Cambridge Antiguarian Society, and Place Names of 
Cambridgeshire, by W. W. Skeat, by exchange; The 
Transactions of the Cymmrodorion Societ 'y¥, 1899-1900, pre- 
sented by the Society ; and The American Antiquarian, 
vol. xxii. part iy., t901, presented by the Society. 


——_ Se, 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 5th, 1901. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE FoLK-LORE Society AND 
THE VIKING CLUB. 


THe Chair was taken by Mr. E. W. Brabrook, the 
President of the society. 

The minutes of the previous Meeting of the Society 
Were read and confirmed. 

The Secretary of the Society exhibited a parchment 
charm sent by Mr. C. C. Bell of Epworth, Lincolnshire, 
and read a note thereon (infra, p. 92, and Plate ALS 

Mr. Lovett exhibited several sets of astragals, and also a 
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Vessel Cup from Whitby in Yorkshire, upon which he read 
a note [jx/ra, p. 94]. In the discussion which followed, 
Miss Burne, the Rev. E. W. Clarke, and Mr. Janvier took 
part. Mr. Lovett having intimated that it was his intention 
to present the objects he had exhibited to the Society, a 
vote of thanks was accorded to him. 

Mr. N. W. Thomas exhibited some stones from the valley 
of the Avon in South Hants, sent by Mr. Auberon Herbert, 
and alleged by him to be totem-stones. The Chairman 
having offered some observations on the exhibit, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Herbert for having given the 
Society an opportunity of inspecting the stones. 

A communication from Mr, H. A. Rose, Superintendent 
of Ethnography in the Punjab, on the subject of “ Unlucky 
Children’ was read [tafra, p. 63]. 

The chair having then been vacated by Mr, Brabrook, 
and taken by Mr. G. M. Atkinson, President of the Viking 
Club, Mr. Clarence A. Seyler read a {paper on “ The 
Beowulf Legend,” upon which Mr. Nutt offered some 
observations. 

The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr. 


Seyler for his paper. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22nd, 1902, 
THE 24th ANNUAL MEETING. 
THE PRESIDENT (Mr. E. W. Brabrook) in the Chair. 


THE minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The Annual Report and Balance Sheet for the year 1gor 
Were duly presented, and upon the motion of Professor 
Haddon, seconded by Dr. Gaster, it was resolved that the 
same be received and adopted. 

H? 
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4 Minutes of Meeting. ea 
Balloting papers for the election of President, Vice- 


Presidents, Council, and Officers forthe year 1902 having 
been distributed, Messrs. Holmes and Tozer were duly 
appointed scrutineers for the ballot. i 
The President then delivered his Presidential Address 
[which will be found ## extemso on pp, 12-28]. "> 
The result of the ballot was then announced by ‘the 
President, and the following ladies and gentlemen who had _ 
been nominated by the Council were declared to have 
been duly elected, viz.:— | ee 
As President: Mr. E. W. Brabrook. . Sa 
As Vice-Presidents: The Hon. J. Abercromby, the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury, Miss C. S Burne, Mr. Edward 
Clodd, Mr. G, Laurence Gomme, Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, 
Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Alfred Nutt, Professor York Powell, 
Professor J. Rhys, the Rey, Professor A. H. Sayce, a 
Professor E. B. Tylor. | a 
As Members of Council: Miss Lucy Broadwood, Mr. 
E. K. Chambers, Mr. W. Crooke, Mr. F. T. Elworthy, Miss 
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Margaret Fiennell, Dr. J. G. Frazer, Dr. Gaster, Miss xi 
Eleanor Hull, Mr. E. F.im Thurn, Professor W.P. Ker, Mr. 

R. R. Marett, Mr, J. L. Myres, Mr. S, E. Bouverie Pusey. 
Mr. T. F. Ordish, Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, Mr.C.G.Seligmann, 


Mr, Walter W. Skeat, Mr. C. Tabor, Mr. H. B. Wheatley, 
and Mr. A. R. Wright. in. 
As Hon. Treasurer : Mr, Edward Clodd 
As Hon, Auditors: Mr. F. G. Green and Mr. N. W. 
‘Thomas. | ar 
As Secretary; Mr. F. A. Milne. | 
On the motion of Mr. Clodd, seconded by Mr. Hartland 
a vote of thanks was accorded to the President for his 
address, and on the motion of the President, seconded by 
Mr. Gomme, a vote of thanks was accorded to the outgoin > 
Members of the Council, viz.: Mr. Courthope Bower, 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare, Mr. J. E. Crombie, Professor Haddon, | 
Mr. A. F. Major, and Professor B.C. A. Windle, for thrall 
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THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE COUNCIL. 


22nd JANUARY, 1902. 


THe Council have the honour to lay before the Society 
their twenty-fourth Annual Report. 

The number of members now on the roll is 393. While it 
is much to be regretted that there should be any diminution, 
however small, in the number of members, upon which the 
Society has to rely to fulfil its main function as a publish- 
ing Society, this is not surprising; forthe present is not a 
favourable time for the expansion of learned societies, the 
calls upon the public purse during the past two years having 
been so abnormally heavy, and being likely to be still further 
increased, The Council would impress upon every mem- 
ber the necessity of enlisting recruits if the work of the 
Society is to be kept up to the level of past. years. 

During the past year the deaths of members of the 
society have been beyond the average. 

In the death of Miss Grove the Council have lost one of 
their most active and energetic members. The formation 
of the Lecture Committee was entirely due to her initiative, 
and she was ever to the fore in devising means for spread- 
ing a knowledge of the Society and its work in quarters 
where but for the existence of the Committee that knowledge 
would have been little likely to penetrate. Among other 
losses by death the Council have to record those of Sir 
Walter Besant, Mr. J. L. André, and Mr. H. D. Skrine, all 
old members of the Society. 

The resignations have been somewhat more than in 
previous years, and there has been also a slight falling off 
in the number of new members. 

The following meetings, at which papers were read before 
the Society, were held in the course of the year rgor, 
Vi. -— 
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fan. 16. The President's Address: “* Some Problems of Early Religion 
in the Light of South African Folklore." 
Fe. 20. “Some Notes on Animal Superstitions from Asia Minor.” 
Mr. N. W. Thomas. 
“The Games of Britsh Guiana.” Mr, E. F. im Thorn. 
» Merck 20, “A Note on Primitive Orientation.” Dy, W. HH. RK. Rivers. 
“The Legend of the Sand Rope and other Futile Tasks” 
Miss G, M. Godden. 
April yy. “On Astragala™ Mr. E. Lovett. 
“On Persian Folklore.” Miss FE. Sykes 
May 15. “ Dischi Sacri." Mr. F. 'T. Elworthy. 
fone 1g. “Japanese Gohei.” Mr. W.G. Aston. 
“The Spirit of Vegetation.” Ar. EF Tregear, 
Nee. 6 “Tallies and their Survivals.” Mr. E Lovett. 
“Hebridean Folklore” Miss A. Goodrich Freer. 
Dec. 4. “ Notes on Unlucky Children.” Mr. H. A. Rose. 
“The Beowulf Legend.” Mr. Clarence A. Seyler. 


several of the meetings have been enlivened by the 
exhibition of some exceedingly good lantern ‘slides, and 
at the meeting in April Miss Violet Turner gave an 
exhibition of the game of Astragals (locally known as’ 
‘ “snobs ’) as played in Derbyshire. 
The following objects have been exhibited at the meect- 
ings, Viz :— 


(1) A Kim Maiden or Dolly copied from one made of Dons in 

Berwickshire fifty yearsago, By Mra Gomme. (2) A Wren-bosh 

from county Wicklow. By Dr. Haddon. (3) Two specimens of 

Yule Dos (Christmas cakes) from Neweastle-on-Tyne, By Dy. 

Haddon. (4) Photographs and drawings illustrative of “The 

Legend of the Sand Rope and other Futile Tasks.” By Miss G. 

M. Godden, (5) Photographs of (A) the old pipe graveyard at 

Salrock, Connemara, and (p) a wedding dance-mask of plated 

straw still weed on the west coast of Ireland. Mire. W. Price. (6) A 

’ mumber of Astragals, including illustrations of the modem game, 
: Mr, E. Lovett... (7) Photographs of term-cotta and marble 
; groups in the British Museum representing girls Playing with 
Astrgals, Mr. E. Lovett. (8) Crescents and discs used as anulets 


<<. and channis in various parts of the world. By Mr. E. Laver. 
“4 (9) Some charms against the Evil Eye from Portugal and [taly, hy 
fz Miss Burne, (10) A collection of onginal specimens of tallies. 


By Mr. E. Lovett. (11) A parchment charm from Bradford, 
Vorkshire, By Mr. C, C. Bell, (12) A Vessel-cup from Whitby, 
Yorkshire. By Mr. E. Lovett. (13) Stones descrited ay Pobes . 

stones from South Hants. By Mr. Auberon Herbert, | | 
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On the roth June a joint meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute and the Society was held at 3, Hanover Square, 
When the valuable collection of Musquakie beadwork and 
other objects presented to the Society by Miss M. A. 
Owen was exhibited, and discussed by Mr. Hartland, Dr. 
Haddon, Mr. Henry Balfour, and others. 

_ The Council have deposited the collection in the Museum 
of Archeology and Ethnology at Cambridge for exhibition, 
where it ts available for purposes of study. 

Several of the objects exhibited at the evening meetings 
during the year have been presented by the exhibitors to the 
Society, and placed in the Society's case in the same 
Museum. The thanks of the Society have been given to 
the respective donors, and also to the authorities of the 
Museum for receiving the deposit. 

The attendance at the evening meetings of the Society 
has been good throughout the year. 

The Council desire to impress upon members once again 
that any friends they may like to bring with them to the 
meetings are always welcome, and that the interest of the 
meetings will be much enhanced by the exhibition of any 
Folklore objects which either they or their friends may 
have in their possession. 

By the courtesy of the Council of the Anthropological 
Institute the books forming the Society's library have been 
removed from the Secretary's rooms in Lincoln's Inn and 
placed in the shelves of the Institute at 3, Hanover 
Square. The thanks of the Society are due to the 
Institute for undertaking to house its library, and it is 
hoped that the books may be found more serviceable to 
members of the Society than they have been heretofore. 

The Council are glad to announce that Mrs. Kate Lee 
has most kindly undertaken to fill Miss Grove’s place as 
Hon. Secretary of the Lecture Committee. The Commit- 
tee has met, and endeavours are being made to organise 
courses of lectures, which it is hoped may prove successful. 

The Society has issued during the year the 12th volume 
of its new Transactions, foft/ore, and the Council desire 
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Forbes, Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, Mr. J. L. M 
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_ to thank Miss Burne for the valuable assistance she has 


rendered to the Society in editing the volume, and Mr. im 
Thurn and Mr. Gerish for their liberal contributions 
towards the cost of illusttating their respective papers. 
The growing interest evinced in the Transactions is shown 
by the fact that during the year there were 65 contributors 
as against 40 in 1900, while the number of articles, letters. 
and reviews contributed was 116 as apainst go. | 

The Council yenture to think the journal has not been 
unworthy of the Society, and are confident that so long as 
it remains under its present editorship it will keep up toits 
general level of excellence. The Society is again indebted 
to Mr. A. R. Wright for the Index to the volume. 

In addition to the Transactions the Society has issued 
two other volumes during the year, viz. County Folklore, 
vol. i, North Riding of Yorkshire, York and the Ainsty, 
by Mrs. Gutch, being the extra volume for r8q9; and 
The Games of Argyleshire, by Dr. R. C. Maclagan, being 
the extra volume for 1g00. Mr, Seligmann has also at the 
request of the Council prepared a number of Queries on 
Totemism, which have been published with a Preface by 
Mr. Hartland. It is proposed to distribute these queries, 
along with copies of Mr. Hartland’s last Presidential 
Address, among missionaries and others working in Africa - 
and in this way it is hoped that much useful information 
may be elicited. : 

As announced a year ago, the extra volume for i901 will 
be a further instalment of County Folklore, consisting of 
Mr. Black's Orkney and Shetland collection, ‘The work js 
now in the press, and will, it is hoped, be in the hands of 
members by the middle of the year. The Council have not 
yet finally decided what is to be the extra volume for 1902, 
but hope to be in a position to do so at an early date. 

The Society was represented at the meeting of the 
British Association at Glasgow by Mr. Crooke, Mr. Elworthy, 
sir John and Lady Evans, Mr. A. J. Evans, Dr. H: QO, 


yres, Professor 


Rhys, Mr. W. W. Skeat, and Mr. Brabrook 
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The conditional grant referred to in the last report as 
having been made by the Council in aid of the scheme for 
providing lantern slides representing scenes and objects of 
scientific Interest in co-operation with the Anthropological 
Institute has been duly met by a grant of like amount from 
the funds of the Institute. The Council regret that the 
joint committee appointed to carry out the scheme have 
not drawn on the Society for any part of the grant during 
the past year, but this circumstance is no doubt due in a 
great measure to the work of the Lecture Committee having 
been interrupted by the sudden death of Miss Grove, and 
to the considerable interval which elapsed between her 
death and the appointment of an Hon. Secretary of the 
Lecture Committee in her place. 

The Council have appointed Mrs. Kate Lee as a member 
of the joint committee as well as Hon. Secretary of the 
Lecture Committee, and have little doubt that the work of 
both committees will be pushed vigorously forward. 

The joint committee appointed by the Society and the 
Anthropological Institute to consider the question of secur- 
ing a common home for the two Societies has met, and 
submitted a series of recommendations for the consideration 
of their respective Councils, but in the absence of any 
definite proposals the Council have felt themselves unable 
to accept these recommendations unreservedly. Itis hoped, 
however, that in the course of the year they may have 
some practical proposal before them, and that there may be 
no serious obstacles, financial or otherwise, to their being 
favourably entertained. 

The Council submit herewith the annual accounts and 
balance sheet duly audited, and the balloting list for the 
Council and officers for the ensuing year. 


By order of the Council, 
E. W. BRABROOK, 
President. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Qur excellent friends and fellow labourers, the members of 
the Society of Anthropology of Paris, who have lately been 
so genial and kindly in their expressions of goodwill to 
this Society, and its sister Society the Anthropological 
Institute, change their President annually, and take the 
opportunity of getting two addresses, one from the retir- 
ing President and one from the new one. I mention this 
because I find that in the address which my friend Dr. 
Chervin delivered last January, when he ascended the 
fauteuil de la Présidence that he has filled with so much 
distinction, he used words with regard to his Society 
which I desire to adopt as fitly expressing my OWN opinions 
with regard to the Folk-Lore society. He said: “We 
recruit our adherents from the four cardinal points of the 
scientific horizon. The very diversity of our origins, of our 
professions, of our education contributes powertully to our 
strength, for the smallest fact is examined by each of us 
with his personal pre-occupations for the greatest benefit of 
all. It appears to me that we are a veritable Society of 
Mutual Help—a Friendly Society—applied to scientific 
researches.” When | read this I derived some much-needed 
light on the problem how it came to be in the contemplation 
of my brethren of the Council and of the last General 
Meeting that there could be any fitness of things in my 
elevation to this chair. I assure you that I have risen to 
address you under an oppressive sense of the greatness of 
my predecessors. 

I do not specially refer to those noble Earls—Verulam, 
Beauchamp, and Strafford—who were influenced by our 
founder and first director, Mr. W. J. Thoms, when he was 
deputy librarian of the House of Lords, to honour us with 
the patronage of their historic names in the first few years 
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of the existence of our Society. I do refer to Andrew 
Lang, whose literary skill has made folklore popular, while 
his enlightened scepticism has kept itdiscreet ; to Laurence 
Gomme, who may be called our co-founder, and whose ad- 
dresses contributed so much toform our scientific methods: 
to Edward Clodd, who boldly asserted the principle of con- 
tinuity as the key to the history of religions; to Alfred 
Nutt, a past-master in the poetry and literature of our 
subject; to Sidney Hartland, the zealous advocate of its 
practical utility. What message have I to offer which has 
not been better told by these? I have none, and I will 
not therefore attempt to do more than to repeat what I 
said when I had the honour to address the Anthropological 
Section of the British Association in 1898, and to draw 
your attention to anything bearing upon the views | then 
expressed which is afforded by recent researches of our 
members and others. 

I then said that a generalisation for which we are fast 
accumulating material in folklore is that of the tendency of 
mankind to develop the like fancies and ideas at the like 
stage of intellectual infancy, akin to the generalisation that 
the stages of the life of an individual man present a 
marked analogy to the corresponding stages in the history 
of mankind at large, and to the generalisation that existing 
Savage races present in their intellectual development a 
marked analogy to the condition of the earlier races of 
mankind. ‘The fancies and ideas of the child resemble 
closely the fancies and ideas of the savage, and the fancies 
and ideas of primitive man. I further ventured to say that 
I did not see anything inherently unreasonable in the 
generalisation that the group of theories and practices 
which constitutes the great province of man's emotions and 
mental operations expressed in the term “religion” has 
passed through the same stages and produced itself in the 
same way from the earliest rude beginnings of the religious 
‘sentiment in primeval man as every other mental exertion ; 


ja5” 
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and that it is not an exception to any general law of 
progress and of continuity, which may be found to prevail 
In any other part of man’s nature. 

Tam well aware of the logical weakness of any argument 
based upon mere analogy. As Darwin says,“ Analogy may 
be a deceitful guide.” What we require in this branch of 
science, as in every other, is a large basis of facts for 
induction. Analogy, however, is a very useful handmaid 
to science ; and these particular analogies are led up to by 
the establishment of similar analogies in regard to the 
physical nature of man. It is seventy years since von Baer 
discovered that in the life of the embryo you have a represen- 
tation of all the stages of animal existence, from the lowest 
to the highest, and later observers have traced in the life of 
a single embryo the several appearances of animal life in, 
successive geological epochs. It is true in physical matters 
therefore, as well as in psychical matters, that the individual 
and the general pass through the same phases of continuity. 
In seeking to apply this analogy to the province of religion, 
[ must ask you to allow as wide a boundary and as liberal a 
definition to that province as you can, so as to include all 
man's dealings with the unknown. 

Our illustrious member, Mr. Frazer, between the writing 
of the first edition of the Ge/den Bough and that of the 
second edition, experienced some change of view on this 
subject, and with that candour which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of men like Darwin and himself, has frankly 
stated it. Origmally, he was of opinion that magic was a 
part of religion; lately, he has learned to distinguish between 
them. Now he defines magic as that which assumes the 
expected result to follow as a necessary consequence of the 
means prescribed to secure it; religion, as that which seeks 
to obtain what it wishes by propitiation or conciliation of the 
higher powers who may either grant or withhold the gifts at 
their pleasure. May I venture to suggest that this definition 
is hardly a perfect one? ‘Does the idea of propitiatory in 
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vocation never enter into a magical ceremony? and does 
that of necessary consequence never enter into a religious 
observance? With regard to the first question, Mr. Frazer 
himself quotes cases where in magic an attempt is made to 
win the favour of spirits by prayer and sacrifice, but he re- 
gards these as exceptional, and exhibiting magic tinged and 
alloyed with religion. 

Every devout believerin any religion necessarily thinks his 
own religion the absolutely true one, and probably considers 
himself bound to the logical conclusion that every other 
religion is false. How far that may be so 1s not for us to 
inguire. For the purpose of tracing out the development 
of religion we place all religions on the same plane. For 
the sake of illustration,. we may have to refer to the 
religion of the civilised world with which we are most 
familiar. We shall do so with all respectful reverence, but 
with perfect freedom. Perhaps, after all, the blessed Sir 
Thomas More was right when he asked, “An varium ac 
multiplicem expetens cultum, Deus aliud inspiret alii?” 
“Whether the different forms of religion may not all come 
from God, who may inspire men in a different manner, and 
be pleased with this variety?" That, however, is not a 
question forus. 

Acting on this principle of taking the most familiar 
illustrations, | would ask whether the idea of constraint and 
coercion, which is part of Mr. Frazer's definition of magic, 
is absent from the narrative of Jacob wrestling with the 
angel or from the words— 

“4 Godl's hands of bound or open are 
As Moses or Elijnh prays.” 
In other words, whether, if the definition suggested by 
Mr. Frazer is adopted as generally correct, both magic and 
religion are not parts of one great province of man’s mental 
operations, which interact on each other, and must be 
viewed as a whole. 
Mr. Frazer speaks of the principle of make-believe as “ so 
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dear to children,” and gives many examples of its adoption 
by savages. It points to one of the analogies we have 
suggested as existing. Let us see whether the analogy does 
not go further. In the life of a child there is a long time 
previous to birth and a short time after birth of apparently 
absolute unconsciousness. So there was probably a time in 
the early history of man when he had not formed any religious 
idea whatever. The child presently becomes conscious of 
the existence of beings, friendly rather than hostile, to whom 
he can communicate his wants by means of cries. These 
beings either give him what he cries for, in which case he 
generalises that he can always get what he wants if he cries 
loud and long enough, and that is magic; or they do not 
give him what he cries for, but give him something else, in 
which case he learns the advantage of propitiating them, 
and that 1s religion, Both these operations can go on very 
well together, the nurse being coerced and the mother 
propitiated, or vice versa; and this is what we find among 
the religions of savages. 

We may now turn for a while to the writings of another 
honoured folklorist, my predecessor Mr. Andrew Lang. 
In his Afating of Religion he collects together the 
evidences of the first dim surmises as to a Supreme Being, 
leading to belief in a kind of germinal Supreme Being 
among Australian and other savages. He offers no opinion 
as to the origin of their surmises and beliefs, but thinks it 
probable that as soon as man had the idea of making things, 
he might conjecture as to a Maker of things which he him- 
self had not made and could not make. He sums up the 
evidence as to Australian beliefs and ethics as follows - 
“A watchful being observes and rewards the conduct of 
men; he is named with reverence, if named at all; his 
abode is the heavens; he is the Master and Lord of 
things ; his lessons soften the heart ;’ and Mr. Lang holds 
that “the religion patronised by the Australian Supreme 
Being, and inculcated in his mysteries, is actually used to 
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counteract the immoral character which natives acquire by 
associating with Anglo-Saxon Christians.” He thinks that 
the conception of a Creator thus formed Is Original, oris very 
early, and that it has been succeeded by conceptions which 
are less noble ; and he accounts for this by a recurrence to 
the “old degeneration theory.” Adva ncing social conditions, 

he says, compelled men into degeneration. Granting a 

relatively pure starting point, degeneration from it must 
accompany every step of civilisation to a certain distance. 

Mr. Hartland, in. his address last year, dealt with this 
subject at length in a masterly manner, and | should not 
again refer to it except for the consideration that the 
degeneration theory to which Mr. Lang has reverted seems 
to imply a contradiction of the general law of continuity 
which we expect to find ruling in matters of religion as 
much as in other matters. It sounds almost a paradox to 
say, as Mr. Lang does, that progress in civilisation neces. 
sarily involves degeneration in religion. What he has 
said in answer to criticisms on his work, “I doubt if we 
have a single ethical or religious idea which the lowest 
savages do not possess among their ideas’ ( # Sos: 
43) is, perhaps, profoundly true; but if it is true of the 
“lowest savages,” it must be equally true of all mankind. 
These dim surmises of a germinal Supreme Being cannot 
have been altogether lost, but will surely develop as other 
ideas develop. 

In his original inquiry into the beliefs of the Australian 
aborigines in the first edition of his work, Mr. Lang had 
not before him the collections made by Mr. Curr from the 
réports of local observers, and he does not appear to have 
used them in the preparation of the second edition. — [t 
may be interesting to see how far they confirm his views. 
Many of them are simply negative, and these we are 
Justified in disregarding, for there can be no proof of a 
negative. Others are more in point. Thus, Mr. Foelsche 
said of the beliefs of the Larrakia tribe at Port Darwin, A 
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very good man called Mangarrara lives amongst the stars at 
a place called Teeladla. He made all that there is: upon earth 
except the Blackfellows. He never dies, and loves the 
blacks. Another good man called Nanganburra lives in 


the bowels of the earth ata place called Abigooga. In 


past ages he made one blacktellow and taught him how to 
make other blacks. He takes account of their good and 
bad deeds, and marks them down, When blacks die, if they 
have been good, he gives them a pass to Mangarrara, with 
whom they live amongst the stars; those who have been 
bad are sent into a place far into the interior of the earth 
called Omar, where there isa large fire. Deep under this 
is a large lake called Burcoot, where lives always a black 
named Madjutt-madjuit, who regulates the tides by 
méans of the moon and never dies.” That these savages 
should be aware of the correlation of tides with the moon 
is interesting. Mr. Green said of the Dieyerie tribe north 
of Mount Freeling, 630 miles to the north of Adelaide, that 
they suppose that man and all other beings were created 
by the moon at the bidding of the Mooramoora, that 
man was first created tn the form of a lizard, and prayed to 
Mooramoora for heat to enable him to catch the emu, when 
the sun was created in compliance. (This duplication of 
sound in names is another curious point of analogy between 
savages and children.) Mr. Valentine said of the Doora 
tribe at Mount Remarkable that they believe in the 
existence of God. Mr. Fowler said of the tribe at Yorke's 
Peninsula, South Australia, that they believe in a future 
state and that the dead go to the west, where there is 
abundance of fat fish. Mr. Reid said of the Milya-uppa 
tribe at Torrowotto that they believe in the existence of 
God, and that after death they will be transformed into 
birds. Mr. Teulon said of the Bahkunjy tribe at Bourke 
on the Darling River, that they believe in one God, 
the ample-handed maker and preserver of all things, but 
have neither knowledge nor desire for knowledge of him, 
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nor does any man expect to see him. They believe also 
in an evil one, in a god of the winds anda god of thunder, 
and hold that the spirits of the departed walk the earth 
after dark, This tribe would seem to be in a position that 
Mr, Lang would consider one of degeneration. Mr. 
Heagney said of the Birria and other tribes at the Thomson 
and Barcoo rivers, that they believe in the existence of 
invisible beings, who can make them happy or miserable, 
who hover about the burial places of the dead and severely 
punish those who break the laws relating to food restrictions 
and to marriage, who are prayed to for rain, and sung to 
for vengeance on enemies. This tribe seems to introduce 
Mr. Lang’s ethical element. Mr. Armstrong said of the 
Mungerra tribe at Cape River, that they have a great 
fear of a supernatural being, and also of the dead. 
Mr. MacGlashan said of the Koombokkaburra tribe, between 
Cape River and Belyando River, that they have a religious 
belief of some sort, and astrong dislike to hear the dead 
mentioned. Mr. Fuller, missionary, said of the aborigines 
of Fraser’s Island, that they are firm believers in ghosts and 
in a devil, but have no idea of a God. Mr. Mathew said of 
the Kabi tribe on the Mary River that they have a vague 
belief in water spirits and an apprehension of ghosts, but 
know nothing of a supreme being, and perform no acts of 
Invocation or propitiation. Mr. Bucknell apreed with the 
late Rev. Wm. Ridley, that the Kamilaroi on the Guyder 
River believe in the existence of an Almighty Creator and 
in spirits, and Mr. Ridley derived the name for God in the 
Wodi-wodi language from the word for “ sky." Mr. Bulmer 
Said that the Gippsland or Kurnai tribes, as far as can be 
ascertained, have no knowledge of God, and certainly no 
worship or religious belief of any kind: but he said that 
they practise sorcery, believe in magic, and devote victims 
to destruction with what he called cabalistic” ceremonies, 
which were so much dreaded that, not unfrequently, men 
and women who learned that they had been made the sub- 
o2 
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jects of incantations quickly pine away and die of fright. 
The Creator of all that has life on earth they believe to 
have been a gigantic blackfellow, who lived in Gippsland 
many centuries ago, and dwells amongthe stars. Many of 
the stars are named after people long since dead. This 
tribe has also the tradition of a deluge. 

A writer of no great authority, Mr. Augustus Oldfield, in 
the 3rd volume of the Transactrons of the Ethnological 
Soctety (1864), said of the aborigines of Australia that the 
number of supernatural beings that they acknowledge is 
exceedingly great ; every thicket, most watering places, and 
all rocky places abound with evil ‘spirits, Heaven is the 
abiding place of two great divinities, one of whom has a 
son who performs many wonderful actions, but is spoken of 
with little reverence. The spirit of evil dwells in the 
nethermost regions and is the author of all the great 
calamities that befall mankind. He is represented as 
having long horns and a tail. 

The general result of all these testimonies is that while 
the idea of a maker of things might well have been one 
of those present in the savage mind, and while the con- 
venience of attaching an ethical value to religious belief 
might well have been an early discovery, there was no 
intimate connection between the two. The ethical value 


was equally attachable to the ghostly idea as to the idea of 


a maker, and equally or more convenient when so attached, 
for, as Mr. Lang says, the idea of a maker soon became 
associated with that of non-interference, 

Mr. Lang’s principal authority is Mr. Howitt, on whom 
he is justified in placing reliance; but Mr. Howitt himself 
does not appear to have attached all the importance to his 
Statements that Mr. Lang derives from them, and Mr. 
Howitt's statements are associated with others relating to 
the belief in spirits, the practices of wizards, and other 
observances that have to be considered in connection with 
the beliefs to which Mr. Lang attaches the special character 
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of purity. There is no evidence that the one preceded the 
other, There is evidence that there were in the savage 
mind a number of ideas which crystallised into beliefs and 
observances of various kinds and of different religious and 
ethical significance. 

All that can be said to have been established, therefore, 
is that, side by side with the impressions from ghosts and 
from dreams, there has been a vague and evanescent idea of 
amaker. Its ethical value has been no greater than that 
of the other beliefs, and is due indeed to the necessity of 
finding a sanction for enforcing upon the young those 
obligations which are to be imposed upon them in the 
interests of the community. The impression produced upon 
the savage mind by the awful fact of death is likely to be 
more intense than that produced by speculations how the 
world was made. Those produced upon the mind by. 
dreams are constant in their recurrence. As the late Rev. 
J. G. Campbell wrote in his delightful book on the Suger- 
stitions of the Highlands and Island's of Scotland,“ Dreams 
have everywhere been laid hold of by superstition as 
indications of what is passing at a distance or what is to 
come, and considering the vast number of dreams there are 
it would be matter of surprise if a sufficient number did not 
prove so like some remote or subsequent event interesting 
to the dreamer as to keep the belief alive.” Messrs. 
Vaschide and Piéron have recently laid before the Society 
of Anthropology of Paris a study of the prophetic dream 
in the beliefs and traditions of savage peoples. They say 
that the dream is one of the first phenomena to surprise 
and astonish the savage or the primitive man. He believes 
im its objectivity. He thinks it something distinct from 
the sleeping body by which it is experienced. He assumes 
from it the existence of a separate spirit, that wanders away 
and enjoys a higher form of being, superior to hunger and to 
fatigue. He thinks the vision has a purpose, useful for his 
future guidance. He establishes a faith in the prophetic 
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value of dreams on this abstract reasoning, These ideas 
are the same among savages in all parts of the world. In 
Africa, dreams are supposed to convey messages from 
ancestors, in Madagascar from good spirits, and so forth. 
In religion, the prophetic dream is of constant occurrence. 
A king of the Malayan Archipelago saw the prophet of God 
in a dream, who told him that on the morrow a ship would 
arrive at his coast, and enjoined him to comply with the 
directions of the men who should land from it; and so it 
happened. The authors assert that the data furnished by 
ethnology as to the mental condition of people with regard 
to dreams, do not differ much from those furnished by 
infantile psychology as to the beliefs of children with regard 
to dreams, before they are brought under the influence 
of education. This observation appears to us to be very 
sound, and goes far to cover the whole ground of the ques- 
tion under consideration. If a child observes the mystery 
of death, if a child speculates on the origin of things, he 
arrives at much the same conclusions as uncivilised man 
atrives at in the same circumstances. The child forms for 
himself the same sort of fantastic theories, rejoices (as Mr. 
Frazer puts it) in the play of “ make-believe,” and even 
establishes a sort of ethic—you ought to do or to be so- 
and-so, and I ought to do or to be so-and-so. Professor 
Tylor puts the savage theory of dreams very clearly when 
he says, ‘When the sleeper awakes froma dream, he 
believes he has really somehow been away or that other 
people have cometohim. Asit is well known by experience 
that men’s bodies do not goon these excursions, the natural 
explanation is that every man's living self or soul is its 
phantom or image, which can go out of his body and see 
and be itself seen in dreams,’ We shall look forward with 
interest to the promised work of Messrs. Vaschide and 
Piéron on the psychology of the dream in the psycho-social 
life of savages. 

Meanwhile, do not these considerations largely dispose of 
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Mr. Lang's theory of degeneration? Here are savages 
who, like children, form theories of death, of dreams, and 
of creation. The infancy of human life corresponds with 
the infancy of civilisation. As human life goes on, and as 
civilisation goes on, the carly childish theories are shed, and 
theories based upon more accurate observation of facts and 
sounder reasonings take their place. Is this degeneration? 
Surely not: it is evolution. Mr. Lang's ascription of a 
superior purity to the savage idea is the same as an aserip- 
tion of superior purity to the ideas of a child, If the man 
throws them off, and adopts others less artless and more 
commending themselves to his reason, that 1s not degenera- 
tion. The religious systems of the Greeks and Romans 
were not less pure than those of the Australian savages. 
They were only more developed. 

I am not concerned to assert, and therefore | do not 
assert, that this progress of which | speak is constant and 
regular, or, as Miss Kingsley has happily put it, “in a neat 
tidy line.” As one of our Council says, it is rather like the 
tide, forwards and backwards; but as the result is on the 
whole forwards, there is no room for “the old degeneration 
theory " :— 

‘© For while the tired] waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through crecks and micts making, 
Comes silent, fooding in, the main.” 
A. H. CLrouGcH. 


Turning from this subject, upon which | apologise for 
having detained you so long and in so controversial a 
manner, | ask leave to offer a few observations on some of 
the papers that have been read before the Society during 
the year. Mr.im Thurn's excellent paper on the Games 
of the Red-men of Guiana, affords further examples of the 
charm which attaches to “ make-believe.” In one of the 
games the players imitate thetorward rolling motion of along 
and well-manned canoe; in another, the incidents of the 
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voyage are dramatically rendered ; in another, a jaguar hunt 
is enacted ; a fourth represents a troop of monkeys suddenly 
alarmed and angered ; while in a filth the action of a jaguar 
trying to get an agouti out of a pen is simulated, Mr. 
Thomas's collection of animal superstitions from Asia 
Minor illustrates, among other things, the interpretation of 
the appearance of animals when seen in dreams. Mrs. 
Gomme's harvest doll from Berwickshire, which she has 
kindly presented to the Society, throws light on those super- 
stitions connected with the last standing sheaf which have 
been investigated by. Mr. Frazer. Mr. Lovett’s researches 
into the ancient and modern game of astragals and Miss 
Turner's demonstration of the variant now played in 
Derbyshire show how the games of children are correlated 
with the more serious play and perhaps the attempts at 
divination of ancient races. Miss Sykes'’s collection 
of Persian folklore enforces the lesson she draws that 
Persians of all ranks are like children in their love of 
stories. Mr. Aston’s important paper on the Japanese 
Gohet, and the Ainu ‘mae, which has been published 
in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, tells a 
wonderful story of the manner in which religious ideas are 
modified by time. In the old nature-worship of Japan, 
pieces of cloth and raw material for the manufacture of 
clothing were offered to the gods, who were supposed to 
derive as much pleasure from such gifts as human beings 
would experience. At first these propitiatory offerings 
consisted of so many ounces of hemp or bark fibre or so 
many pieces of cloth; but later they assumed a more 
specialised and conventional form, and were made with 
paperorcash. With the alteration of form came a change in 
the mental attitude of the worshipper. These offerings came 
to be looked upon, as they are now, as representatives of 
the deity. Instead of the worshipper bringing them to 
the shrine, they are now given out by the priest to the 
worshipper, who takes them home and sets them on his 
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god-shelf. Other objects have passed through the same 
changes from offering to emblem, and in this respect 
are comparable with ideas prevalent in other religions. 
Among the ruder and poorer Ainu population, who are 
supposed to be the aborigines, similar things are used made 
of willow wands in the like manner, but the evidence is con- 
flicting whether the Ainu have arrived at the final stage of 
believing them to embody their god, An instance of the 
generalisation that in these matters the human mind works 
in the same way at the like stage of development is noted by 
Mr. Aston in the fact that the ceremony which Julius Caesar 
asked Mark Antony to perform at the Lupercalia: 
- “ Forget not in your speed, Antonius, 

To touch Calphurnias ; for our elders say 

The barren, touched in this holy chase, 

Shake off their sterile curse :” 

cf i. St. 2 
has been performed for the last thousand years in Japan 
with the same objects. Mr. Tregear's paper on the Spirit 
of Vegetation, also published in the Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, describes the ceremonies formerly con- 
nected with the worship of that spirit among the Maoris of 
New Zealand, and shows that the same sentiments operate 
to produce corresponding methods of thought among a 
people to whom corn was unknown, as lie at the foundation 
of the harvest ceremonies investigated by Mr. Frazer. Mr. 
Elworthy’s exhibition of numerous casts of the Disehi Sacrt 
illustrated another group of religious ideas. The papers 
by Miss Godden, Miss Goodrich Freer, Dr. Rivers, Mr. 
Rose, and Mr. Seyler shed light upon other branches of 
our great and complicated subject ; and we have in many 
respects to thank all those who have taken part in the 
proceedings at our evening meetings for very considerable 
contributions to knowledge in folklore. 
I must not omit to notice as one of the most important 

events of the year, Miss Owen's generous gift of her fine 
collection of Musquakie beadwork. We have not yet 
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received from her the detailed description which will enable 
us to illustrate it as it deserves, but I hope that in time we 
may be able to produce such a record of it as may rank 
worthily with Professor Starr’s Catalogue of his Mexican 
collections. 

The publication by the Society during the year of Dr. 
R. C. Maclagan’s Games and Diversions of Argyleshire 
adds a great quantity of valuable material to the accumula- 
tion of facts upon which we base our generalisations, and 
affords an excellent model of the manner in which such work 
should be done. 

Among the events of the year which most strongly affect 
the student of folklore, | count the death of Léon Marillier. 
From atouching notice in the Revne de I’Histoire des 
Keligions (xliv., 167), by M. Jean Réville, who was his 
colleague in the direction of that review, it appears that on 
the 22nd August he was returning to Tréquier with his 
wife and her young sister in a vessel which suddenly 
capsized in sight of land. The ladies perished the same 
day. Marillier, who could not swim, was thrown by the 
current on the rocks in an exhausted condition, which 
resulted in an attack of congestion of the lungs and of 
pleurisy, from which he died in Paris on the 15th October, 
at the early age of 38. Though not a Protestant, he had 
commenced his public career as teacher in the faculty of 
Protestant theology at Paris, a circumstance which M, 
Réville rightly thinks to be honourable both to the largeness 
of mind’of that faculty and to the perfect independence of 
thought of the young professor. In 1887-88 he lectured on 
psychology in its relations with religion; in 1888-89 on 
religious phenomena and their psychological basis; and in 
the following year on the religions of uncivilised peoples. 

By his articles contributed to the Revne in question, his 
memoir on the survival of the soul and the idea of justice 
among uncivilised peoples in the Report of the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes for 1893-94, and his preface to the trans- 
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lation of our colleague Mr. Andrew Lanp’s Myth, Ritual, 
and Religion (which was honoured with a place in the 
Index Expurgatorius), he displayed wealth of knowledge, 
width of view,and sanity of judgment. For a detail of his 
labours in other fields reference may be made to M. 
Réville’s article. His activity in favour of moral and social 
movements, for liberty of conscience, the protection of the 
rights of aborigines, peace, temperance, and popular educa- 
tion, is there referred to in terms of warm appreciation. 
The calamity of his early death put an end to many schemes 
he had formed for future work. He was buried at Tréquier 
by the side of his wife, who is described as a good and 
noble-minded woman. 

My first act as President last year was to endeavour to 
interpret the sentiments of the members of the Folk-Lore 
Society on the occasion of the death of Queen Victoria, of 
which to-day is the anniversary. It is a curious example 
ofthe warp and woof of mixed emotions that form the web 
of human life, that the anniversary of the Queen's death 1s __ 
necessarily also the anniversary of the King's accession. 

I must say a few words in conclusion as to some of the 
colleagues and friends who have been lost to us during the 
year. You have heard in the Report of the Council how 
valuable to the Society were the services which the late 
Miss Florence Grove rendered to it, though it was part of 
the unassuming modesty that marked her character that 
they attracted little notice. It was not alone in this 
respect that she devoted her life to good works, She was 
a true friend of the struggling and hard-working poor, and 
expended a very considerable portion of her income in the 
support of measures for elevating them and bettering their 
condition, Sir Walter Besant in many of his admirable 
works of fiction displayed an earnest purpose, and with 
regard to some of them was rewarded by seeing the 
realisation of his brilliant fancies; he was a devoted 


archeologist, and had the faculty of making topography 


‘interesting. He was also untiring in is attri to ae ar 
just recognition for his fellow workers in the field of: = 
authorship. Mr. James Lewis André, also, was more 
specially devoted to archaeology than to folklore in the — 
stricter sense of the word. He was learned in that branch — 
of it which concerns the medieval legends of saints, and _ 
even in that respect his knowledge may have contributed | 
to support the generalisations I have presumed to discuss, 
I recollect, years ago, having the pleasure of a corre- 
spondence with him on the legends of St. Paula and Six 
data two ladies who were favoured with a miraculous 
growth of beard upon & sudden emergency :— 
af Crevit barba facie, qued obtinuisti 
A Christo pro munere, quod sibi voluisti; 
Te volentes nubere sihi confudisti.” 


Would Mr Frazer class that as Magic or as F 


I trust that the places of these most worthy n pe 
may be filled by others, and that the Folk-Lore Society — 
may flourish and prosper for many generations to come. 


EW. BRABROOK. 








MORE FOLKLORE FROM THE HEBRIDES. 


KY A. GOODRICH-FranEn.' 


(Read at Meeting of Gtk Noveméer, tgot.) 


1 BELIEVE that I may venture to claim that a good deal of 
the folklore contained in the following pages has never 
before been printed, and that even in the case of such 
traditions and beliefs as are so far widespread as to have 
been gathered together elsewhere, that, at all events, they 
are here given for the first time as collected in the islands 
of South Uist and Eriskay. In the very few cases in 
which | have presented examples already published by 
Mr. Carmichael in his Carmina Gadelica, it is because 
we have both borrowed from a common fount, the Rev. 
Allan Macdonald, who has long had access to sources of 
information entirely inaccessible to all others, and to whom 
Lacknowledge the deepest obligation. As priest, and even 
more as friend, to a people whose hearts can never open 
fully but to one of their own faith and living in their midst, 
he has had, and has used to the full, opportunities that are 
in the most literal sense unique, and without him—his know- 
ledge, sympathy, and erudition—the folklore, songs, hymns, 
customs, and tales of these islands could never have been 
collected. 


[L.—DANGERS AND PRECAUTIONS. 


Among the more remote islands of the Outer Hebrides 
one is constantly confronted with the phrase, “It is not 
right,” literally, “It is not ordered.” Thus, it is not right 
to mend clothes while upon the person. It is an inter- 
ference with the rights of the dead, to whom alone belongs 
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the ae of having the clothes stitched upon the body, — 
If it should, however, be necessary, it is well to say ‘(as 
usual, with the idea of dodging the Powers of Evil):* ) 


“Tam sewing about the grey stone yonder 
And about the carlin of the priest." 


It is for good fortune, and not merely of good manners, eo f 


that if you go to a house to ask for anything, you should 


begin with a little general conversation. If you failtodo 


this, those around should say : af 


" Ask it of the mavens, 
And of the hoodie-crows, 
And of the ridge-beam of your father’s house.” 


In the same way, and possibly also with the idea of © 
diverting the attention of the Powers of Evil, if anyones 
should relate, as news, that a neighbour has lost a cow ora 
horse, those sitting by should say : 


*' Pluck the hair out, 
Put it into the fire, | 
And may all be well where this is told.” 


If a person makes a very brief call, it 1s usual to sy), ; 
“ Did you come for fre?” which is sarcastic, and equivalent ~ 
to, “I suppose you want something.” 

It is not right for a woman to comb her hair at. night: 
every hair may become entangled in the feet of a friend 
who is sailing in a ship. Nor is it right to count the teeth 
of a comb—that means you are numbering the years of 
your life; nor to throw a comb to anyone. There i is a 
saying, “ Do not throw a comb but at an enemy.” 

It is not right for a person to cut his own hair. There — 





is a saying about “raising scissors above one’s breath’— h 


possibly some allusion to cutting the breath of life. | 
It is not right to put a sieve on the head, as it stunts the 
growth. Short people are often taunted with having done — 


* See The Powers of Evil in the Outer Hebrides," #vlé-Lorr, x., 265, 
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this. If a person were to go out at night with a sieve in 
his hand, he would require to have a piece of coal in the 
other hand, to prevent his being carried away by the 
dead.' 

It is not right to use the stein of docken, the most 
natural switch in these treeless islands, to drive either 


horses or cows. Children are much impressed with horror 


of docken. A mother said that if she threatened to beat 
her children with it “they would fly through the seven 
worlds.” 

It is not right to touch a wound with finger or thumb. 
They are venomous—one would say, sometimes, for obvious 
reasons !—but the reason given is that with them Adam 
took the forbidden fruit. 

It is not right for a child to walk backwards, it is shorten- 
ing his mother’s life. 

[t is not good to sleep on the back, as the heart and 
lungs and liver may adhere to the back. 

It is not right to press a person to stay late, if con- 
trary to his inclination. The theory is, that he may have 
what the Society for Psychical Research would call “a 
subliminal monition,” which others ought not to oppose. 

It is not good to recall a person starting on a journey. 
lf it is really necessary, it 1s always done with the formula, 
“Tt is not calling after you [| am.” And if the person 
starting finds he has forgottem something, he must remain 
a little while when he goes back to the house, before seeck- 
ing it. I have observed both of these customs many 
times, the latter at some inconvenience. Fortunately 
there are no trains or even omnibuses to catch in these 
islands. 

‘The reeds which grow so abundantly in all the lakes (and 

' Meeting the Siwaté, the procession of the wandering dead, is a very REE 
indm experience inthe islands. [tis said to be mot unfrequent for persons to 
fetormn home at night bruised and soiled by the crowd which has passed over 
them on iis ‘way to the churchyard. 
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the islands are more water than land), must not be used for 


‘hatching the houses, though apparently very suitable for 


the purpose, and freely used for making mats and baskets, 
horse-collars, and even chairs; but if put on the roof of 
house or byre, death will certainly follow. Father Allan 
Macdonald notes on October 16th, 1896, that he was con- 
sulted as to the danger of thatching a house with reeds, and 
if it were really running any risk for man or beast, It was 
allered that reeds had been cursed ever since one was used 
at the Crucifixion of our Lord. 

Branches of yew are kept in the house as a preservative 
against fire—it may be a survival of keeping the Palm 
Sunday boughs. (In Spain they are placed in balconies 
against lightning.) 

If 'a child loses a tooth, tt should be hidden in the earth 
that forms the padding of the loose walls, or he will not get 
another. 

If a child’s first tooth comes in the upper jaw he will bea 
bard. Others say, if he is born with a tooth he will be a 
bard. 

It is not right to take fire out of a house where there isa 
child who has not got a tooth yet, otherwise it will get no 
teeth at all. When a child's first tooth is coming through, 
something that has life should be apportioned to him, a calf, 
or a lamb, or a cock. 

[tis not right to whistle on board a boat, it may call up 
the wind. The same informant, who is very definite on 
this score, says also that “ no islander would put a knife 
into the mast for wind, though he would get Uist.” One 
cannot wonder at the islanders showing fear of any methods 
of raising the wind, they have too many wild winds in their 
storm-beaten islands. 

‘A whistling woman and a crowing hen” are as little’ 
tolerated in the Hebrides as elsewhere. The cure for the 
hen is, to cut off part of the tail. 
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On seeing the new moon it is right to cross yourself and 
Say : 
" He that created you created me 
White be thy light to us, 
If it be well at thy beginning 
May it be sevenfold better at thy end.” 

Here, as elsewhere, it is a good thing, and a sign you will 

not want, to have something in the hand when you see the 
new moon, 
_ If two or mofe marriages take place at the same time, 
each couple will try to be first for luck. A bride must 
wear something borrowed for luck. The young wife used 
to go round the township collecting wool, which was freely 
given by her neighbours. 

It is not right to return the leavings of the meal to the 
chest after baking. 

It is not right for a woman to fan a fire with the skirt of 
her dress, for when the nails were being prepared for Our 
Lord's Crucifixion, the smith’s daughter roused the fire of the 
_smithy in that way. 

When the ashes rise and whirl in little eddies, it is a sign 
of a storm. 

When you have singing in the ears, you should pray for 
the dead; it is a sign that someone is dying at the time. 
Others say : 

* May all be well for us and for our friends, 
If it was you that heard, may it not be you that will weep.” 

To prevent ill consequences from the prick of a needle 
it should be thrust three times into the earth. 


[l.—ANIMAL LORE. 


The sort of story which, in 4¢s09's Fadles, is attributed 
to the fox, is in the Outer Hebrides, where foxes are 
unknown, related of the cat. 

Two old cats went down to the shore one day, and found 
a darge lump of butter. After much quarrelling as to 
ownership, it was agreed that the oldest should have it. 
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“Tam the oldest,” said the one who had made the sugges- 
tion, “| am the cat that Adam had.” The other said, 
“You are undoubtedly elderly, but not so old as I, for I 
was on the earth before the hempen feet (ze. the rays) 
went under the sun, Hand over the butter.” He ate so 
much that he began to swell, and became so heavy that he 
could not run, and so when a hungry wolf came down to 
the shore he fell a victim. “It is not good to be telling 
lies,” as the cat said when the wolf ate him. 

When Lazarus died, nasty creatures (rats and micey 
threatened to devour the body. Our Lord came, and 
baring the breast of His friend, breathed upon the hair, 
and there appeared a little cat, which is why a cat likes to 
sit upon a person's chest. 

The first milk of a cow after calving should be drunk by 
adog. The cat must certainly not have tt first, for the dog 
has ordered the cow to have milk in four teats, but the cat 
ordered only three. 

The cat does not flourish in damp or draught, and 1s con- 
sequently a very degenerate animal in the Outer Isles, but 
that it does sometimes reach a mature age is shown by the 
saying that “his first seven years are passed joyously and 
pleasantly in the sun, but his last seven years are passed 
heavy-headed, large-headed, sleepy, by the fire.” The 
cat's more ordinary length of life 1s denoted in the saying, 
“Three ages of a cat to the age of a dog, three ages of a 
dog to the age of a man, three ages of a man to the age 
of a deer, three ages of a deer to the age of an oak-tree,” 
though what the people in the Hebrides know about oak- 
trees it would be hard to say. 

If a cat goes into a pot, it is a presage of fish coming to 
the house. If a cat scratches on the ground it is a sign of 
death, for it is looking for a corpse. 

A dog howling by day without sufficient cause is said to 
be observing a phantom funeral, a warning of a real one to 
follow. 
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The last words of the sheep when he left Paradise, where 
the beasts had the gift of speech, were, “Do not burn my 
bones.” Since then it has not been considered nght to 
throw any sheep-bones on the fire.’ 

Where there are nine otters, there is the dodhar chu, the 
male otter, There is a spot under his breast, and he can 
only be killed by wounding this. The rest of his body ts 
protected by enchantment. The smoke of him will fell 
& man sixty yards away. 

lf the field-mouse (in Gaelic called the grass-mouse) 
passes in front of a cow or horse, it betokens ill-luck to the 
creature. 

Formerly, if people wished to have she-calves, they buried 
the matrix at a boundary-stream. 

The bee, the corn-crake, and the stone-chat and the 
cuckoo, are all enchanted creatures—possibly because they 
disappear in winter, unlike most of the sea-birds, more 
familiar to the islanders. 

A wren is lucky about a house. There is a Gaelic 
saying, “No house ever dies out that the wren frequents.” 

When eggs are set, an odd number should always be 
placed under the hen, for one will not hatch, it goes into 
the tithe (deachanch.) The wren never pays tithes, and all 
her twelve eggs are hatched, but she pays more than the 
full penalty, for only one will survive, and, moreever, she 
always has an ooze in her nest. 

Whe crow cannot be put to shame. The lapwing, who, 
as everybody knows, has a trick of repeating himself, said 
to the grey crow, “| never saw your like for stealing eggs, 
for stealing eggs.’ The crow, rubbing his beak on the 
grass, replied, ‘' Nor did we ourselves, though it is we who 
are older.” 

Knowledge of the whereabouts of the lost, if dead, is 
called “rayen’s knowledge.” When Cuchullin was dying 
the host of his enemies dispatched a crow (ffannag) to see 

1 (Ch Filk-Lere, x., 262.—Ep.] 
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if he. were dead. His dying attitude was so life-like, 
propped up with spears, that the raven, returning, could 
only say: 
** The eye looks askance, 
And the mouth is awry.” 

Everyone knows how intent the lapwing is upon mis- 
leading you as to the whereabouts of its nest. The words 
of its shrill cry are “ Little Murdoch, don't harry my nest" 
(WaAurchadh bheg, na creach mo nid). 

The crested lark is held sacred and is called endearingly 
“wistag Aforre,” lark of Mary. 

The hedge-sparrow (p/arssean) is blessed, though not 
lucky. Often before the death of a child two or three will 
come about the door every day for a fortnight. 

The seal, like the swan, is the bewitched child of a king, 
and its hand-like paws are all that remain of its human 
state, 

It is dangerous to eat the head of an eel, for eels are 


subject to madness and liable to communicate the disease. 


Our informant was asked if he knew of any definite case of 
such infection, and he instanced a friend of his own who 
was saved only by being caused to vomit just when his 
head was beginning to go wrong., He told us also the 
story of a man who killed a trout and an eel; he gave his 
wife the trout and ate the eel himself. He shortly became 
insane, but not before he had warned his wife to fly to her 
brother's house for safety. The brother went next day to 
visit his afflicted relative, and found that he had killed ‘his 
horse and was eating the raw flesh, so, to prevent further 
mischief, he shot him. Jt was considered best for himself 
to leave the country, and he went to Ben Mohr in South 
Uist, where his descendants still live; one of whom—our 
informant—is still known as Mac Ian, Mac lan, Mac Donald 
of the Horse (the son of Jan, the son of Ian, the son of 
Donald). 

A man, fond of fishing, was asked what he had taken. 
“ Devil a fin,” said he, though his creel was ful] of trout, 
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That was how the devil came to remove the side-fins from 
the trout. 

The herring is the king of fishes, but the fish from which 
ot. Peter got the tribute money was the haddock.' 

st. Columkille is very much mixed up with beast stories. 
There is a story of how the flounder got a crooked mouth, 
which belongs to the folklore of many countries, but is here 
associated with the saint, who was one day wading through 
one of the sandy fords common in the islands, when the 
flounder, who was resting on astone, mocked him, and had 
a crooked mouth for ever after. 

It if not right to remove any fish found dead upon the 
shore of loch or sea. Three Eriskay men were landing in 
a boat a little below the chapel-house, when they saw a 
dead salmon and some large trout on the shore. All made 
arush for it; but the one that got it was thereafter sorry, 
for a near relative soon died. 

It is not right to put a whelk to roast on the fire, it will 
produce seven years of famine. 

There is a little univalve shell the people call fuottrag, 
which it is lucky to carry in the pocket, and three of them 
will save one from being lost in a mist. 

We heard of a little black-beetle that strikes a smart 
ticking blow. Children call him “ the little smith,” and they 
call“ Little Smith, litthe Smith, strike the hammer,” and 
then they listen for the little blow. 

The bare-footed children are expected to wash their feet 
in the burn before coming indoors to bed. If they omit 
this duty they are threatened with the centipede, which is 
called “ Martin of the knives,” or “ the lad of the knives,” 
sometimes “ the red fox,” from his colour. 

The children apparently understand the habits of the 


! (Of the American coast there is o fish called the King-fish; a kind of 
herring, clad in glistening silver scales, 2 most beautiful object, six feet bong, 
Tt is not good for food, however. —E. 5. H.] 
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aphis, for putting one on the back of the hand they ery, in 
Gaelic rhyme: 
> “ Carlin of the whey, 
Whey-pail, whey-pail, 
Give me of your whey 

Or I will take head and feet off you," 

and the creature leaves a drop of liquid on the hand. 
The natives dread a caterpillar, said to be fatal to cows, 

and which they call “ The clothed one,” from its handsome 
appearance. 


II.—TuHe WEATHER AND THE CHURCH SEASONS. 


[n a land where there are few artificial methods of noting 
the progress of the year, where clocks,' almanacs, and news- 
papers are, in certain districts, practically unknown, the 
landmarks of time are, naturally enough, the weather and 
the Church seasons. The following are among the sayings 
most frequently heard. 

“ A short short month between St. Andrew's (November 
goth) and Christmas.’ “ Autumn lasts till Christmas, and 
Winter to St. Patrick's.” “ Christmas to-lay, May-day to- 
morrow,  1.¢. if Christmas fall on a Monday, May-day will 


_fall on a Tuesday. 


“The calf-killer of Patrick feast,” is the name given to 
the cold east wind, which prevails so often in the early 


' When, as is not infrequent, for and mist obscure the light, the cock, the 
ustal time-keeper, is often much disconcerted and put out in his calculations, 
sometimes with curious and inconvenient results, such as the arrival of the 
cungregation for mass at twelve instead of nine, or of failure to Pel cot to meet 
SOine Passing sleamer prepared to drop passenger or cargo into a small boat in 
open sca. There are, however, certain of the initiated who, given a sufficiency 
of daylight, are wonderfully successful by the following method, which we caw 
practised by a fisherman. Tuke the sen horizon aga base, gare fixedly at jt, 
and place the closed fist perpendicularly on the base, then the other fist upon 
that, and so on alternately until a fist comes between you and the sun. The 
number of times you have Placed the fist is the miumber of hours to sunset, 
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spring. As the year goes on, and the temperature of the 
water becomes less chill, there is a saying : 
** Brigid put a foot in it, 
Mary put a hand in it, 
Patrick pot a stone in it.” 

St. Brigid's Day is on February rst, Candlemas (February 
2nd) is more temperate, and St. Patrick's Day, March 17th, 
takes away all the venom. St. Patrick's stone 1s probably 
a hail-stone- 

The hail-stone is also called “stone of Mary.” This 
association with the Blessed Virgin has always an endearing 
quality: the lark is called ‘the bird of Mary ;” a Molucca 
bean, valued as a charm, the “ nut of Mary;"’ the sea, upon 
whose gifts all depend more or less, is the treasury of 
Mary, and so on; from which one concludes that the appear- 
ance of hail has in it something not wholly unwelcome. 

There is a rhyme said about the time of St. Patrick's 
feast-day which is sometimes quoted as a charm against 
serpents: 

“4 Patrick’s feast-day—half of spring, 
Ivar's daughter will come out of the hole. 
I will not * be at" (hurt) Ivar's daughter, 
No more will she ' be at" me,” 

However, as there are no serpents in the islands, an 
explanation suggested by Father Allan strikes one as far 
more probable, As is well known, the common nettle 
always,tends to spring up around the places occupied, or 
which have been occupied, by man, and however carefully 
extirpated it is one of the most common of the many weeds 
which grow in the crevices of the houses and byres both 
indoors and out, and the appearance of its first tender leaves 
is hailed as one of the first signs of spring. What the phrase 
“ lyar's daughter" may mean it is interesting to inquire, 
but the hint that she does no harm if let alone might well 
point to the conduct of the common nettle. 

One of the feasts most regarded, especially in -earlier 
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times, is that of the Annunciation, as to which there is a 
Saying : 
“ Mary's feast-day of Patrick’s feast,’ 
The noblest day thar will come, 
The noblest that has gone.” 

The direction of the wind on New Year's Day presages 
the prosperity or failure of fish and crops for the whole 
year, as that will be the prevalent wind for the year. 

There is a month in mid-winter known as the “dead” 
month, probably from the arrest of all growth. It is believed 
that no indigo dye should be used at this time, as the cloth 
would not take the colour properly, 

The last fortnight of January and the first of February com- 
pose the month knownas Goéag, the beaked or venomousone. 
Two proverbs apply to this: “ Gobag, the beaked one, 
mother of the cold (/woil/each), that will kill the sheep and 
the lambs.” “ Better the foray came to the land than a 
smooth morning in the cold wotlleack (that is a frost).” 

On Easter Sunday, the sun dances with joy three times to 
testify to the glory of the Resurrection, and hundreds go 
up every year to the hill-tops before sunrise to witness the 
phenomenon. An intelligent tacksman declared solemnly 
that he had seen this when sailing in his schooner near the 
Isle of Man. 

Pace eggs are used in Uist on Palm Sunday, not at Easter, 

May-day is spoken of as the Yellow (or golden) Beltane, 
and is hailed with joy. It is said that on this day “ The 
cuckoo comes from her winter home,’ later, it will be 
observed, than the “April,” when “come he will,” of more 
genial climates. However, the cuckoo is a bird of very 
short and of merely occasional passage in the treeless 
Hebrides, and indeed in some islands is practically unknown. 
On St. Peter's Day (June 29th), the cuckoo will go to her 
winter home, is another saying which shows that only a 
short visit is, at best, expected, 

Agricultural operations done about Beltane (Ghealltuinn) 

‘It is a-week later than St. Patrick's. 





The MS . 
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are especially lucky. The period extends over the first 
sixteen days of May. 

The Beltane bannock is smaller than that made at 
St. Michael’s (see /nfra, p. 44), but 1s made in the same way; 
it is no longer made in Uist, but Father Allan remembers 
seeing his grandmother make one about twenty-five years 
ago. There was also a cheese made, generally on the 1st 
of May, which was kept to the next Beltane as a sort of 
charm against the bewitching of milk-produce. The Bel- 
tane customs seem to have been the same as elsewhere. 
Every fire was put out and a large one lit on the top of the 
hill, and the cattle driven round it sunwards (dess:/), to 
to keep off murrain all the year. Each man would take 
home fire wherewith to kindle his own. 

For some reason, not obvious, an old saying invites us 
to “ Pity her who is the mother of silly children, when Bel- 
tane is on a Thursday.’’! In the same way, and with 
equal mystery, “ When All Saints’ Day is on a Wednesday 
there is lamentation among the children of men.” 

On All Souls’ Day it is believed that “Holy Souls 
' Stretch out their hands for alms;”’ and it is a pious custom, 
universally practised to this day, for the people to give 
alms to their poorer neighbours. 

“She who combs her curling tresses 
On the night of Sunday-Aonday 
Did not on earth as much good 
As would get mercy for ber soul.” 

“What is done on- Monday will be quickly or slowly 
undone” (hence an unlucky day to begin anything). 

“It is on Monday the world will end.” 


| [This saying possibly contains a reference to human sacrifices at Beltane, 
when the “silly children would naturally be the first to be chosen as victima, 
For hutnan sacrifice among the Celts, see the Peyage of Jnta, vol. il, and of 
the descriptions of Beltane ceremonies in the Statistical Account of Scotland. 
It is possible, though there is sbenlutely no evidence of it, that Thursday was 

«lito the Thundereramong the Celts, as well as among the Teutons, and 
that a Thursday Beltane would therefore be a day of special solemnity.— 
A. Nutt.] 
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lt is not right to kill a sheep on a Friday. 
“* Flit on Saturday northward, 
Flit.on Sunday southward, 
If I had only o lomb 
It would be on Monday I would go away with it.” 

The saying “ Bright Sunday, rough Monday,” 1s more or 
less equivalent to our “ Sunday rules Tuesday.” We have 
also an equivalent to the theary “ Mackerel speckles on the 
sky, and a good day to-morrow.” 

It is well known that the rain of the Flodd came slanting 
down from the S.W., as is easily seen by the fact that all 
the mountains and hills in the Western Isles are bare on 
their south-west faces. 

A saying in Uist with regard to the harvest 1s, “ The year 
of the coffchean (short-grown straw) never brought famine 
to Uist.’ Cot/chean is straw stunted by drought, and would 
imply a dry season. 

Owing to the indifference of certain proprietors, there is an 
‘mmense waste of human life and energy spent in herding 
sheep and cattle, for want of fences. - In former times the 
cattle grazed on the hills and the low-lying ground was all 
arable, but now the hill-grazing has been taken away from 
the poor, and in the islands of South Uist, Benbecula, and 
Barra, all on the Gordon estate, there is no provision for 
keeping the cattle from encroaching upon the poor little 
crofts or cultivated ground, the more tempting to the 
wretched half-starved creatures, that owing to lack of 
drainage such grass as they can reach 1s sour and without 
nourishing qualities. The following rhymes are common 
among the herd-boys, who pass so many hours in charge of 
sheep, cows, and horses on the treeless, wind-swept marshes, 
and to whom rain isa melancholy aggravation of their tedium 
and discomfort. 


** Rainbow | Rainbow “ Shower bow ! Shower bow ! 


Go away, gO away, Go away home, 

Yonder is your mother on the And strike three strokes 
gibbet, With the tawse 

She will be hanged before you On thy person, 


reach. And the rain will go away.’ 
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The following are variants, the first as used in South Uist, 
the second in Benbecula: 
“ Poor herd-boys 
In the shelter of knowes, 
A dog at their knees, 
And a staff at their breast, 
And a pin on their chest," 
Asking God 
To put sun and drying in it,” 

In Benbecula they say : 

“ Shower-bow ! Shower-bow ! 
Passing shower ! passing shower ! 
Many a poor herd-boy 
Chat at the shelter of a knowe 
Asking the preat God 
To put the great rain away.” 

The Will o' the Wisp (called in Gaelic Terne dforach 
sharp fire) is said to be of quite modern appearance, at 
least in South Uist. It was first seen, it is said, in 1812, and 
is the haunting spirit of a young girl from Benbecula, who 
frequented the machair, or sandy plain beside the sea, in 
search of the galium verum, used in the dyeing of the local 
cloth or tweed. Her sin was that of seeking to get an 
undue share of a product which should have been equally 
divided for the common good, and which has atall times to 
be husbanded as one of the plants which bind the sandy soil 
together where it has been redeemed from the sea. There 
is, however, another story as to the origin of the Jack o’ 
lantern. The haunting spirit ts that of a blacksmith, who 
could get no admittance even into hell. He was very cold, 
and begged for a single ember to warm himself, and at last 
one was given him, and he has gone shivering about with 
it ever since.” 

A special interest of this story is that it tells against the 
common Hebridean tradition of a co/d hell, a tradition one 

fe., drawing their cloak or plaid together as a defence against the 

# [See Shropshire Folklore, p. 34.) 
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soon learns to accept in South Uist, the land of cold mist and 
sweeping winds, and damp, and draughts, and rain, where 
even the nether regions with a fire in them have a suggestion 
of comfort. Hell is therefore discouragingly known as 
“the place of the wind of the cold passages, or the wind of 
the cold channels.” 

The Aurora Borealis is called in Gaelic the Fircdélis- 
neach or “the darting ones;" and when the lights are seen 
flashing about the sky they are fighting among themselves, 
and their blood is found upon the rocks in the form of a 
lichen known as “the blood of the darting ones.’ Their 
history is, that when the angels were falling out of heaven, 
Saint Michael noticed that heaven would soon be emptied 
of its inhabitants, and God ordered that the contest should 
cease, and everything remain as it was at the moment; so 
those that fell on the earth or on the rocks or into the pit 
remained there, and those that were falling from the sky 
stayed where they were. Those that fell among the rocks 
we hear sometimes as Echo (called in Gaelic the Son of the 
Jatl of the Rocks), and those who fell upon the earth are 
the Fairies. 

St. Michael is believed to have saved many of the angelic 
host from joining in the rebellion of Lucifer and the 
punishment that followed, by throwing holy water over 
them as they were hastening after him. All who were 
touched were unable to move, and so stayed where they 
were and were saved. The epithet min, gentle, is applied 
to St. Michael, and he is the saint most invoked in South 
Uist after Our Lady. A bannock specially prepared for his 
festival, “the size of a quern" in circumference, is called 
the St. Michael’s Cake, Sirathan na h'eil! Michel. It is 
kneaded simply with water, and marked across like a scone, 
dividing it into four equal parts, and then placed in front of 
the fire resting on aquern. It is not polished with dry meal 
as 1s usual in making a cake, but when it is cooked a thin 
coating of eggs (four in number), mixed with buttermilk, is 
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spread first on one side, then on the other, and it is put 
before the fire again. An earlier shape, still in use, which 
tradition associates with the female sex, 1s that of a triangle 
with the corners cut off. A sfrathan or stradhan (the 
word seems to be used for no other kind of cake) is made 
for each member of the household, including servants and 
herds. When harvest is late, an early patch of corn is mown 
on purpose for the sfri#than. St. Michael's Day is sofar a 
festival that it is almost as important to have a bottle of 
whisky in the house then, as it is at a wedding or a fulling, 
and even yet, so | am teld by a priest, the people ask if it 
is not a holiday of obligation. 

On this day wild carrots are presented by the girls ina 
house to male visitors. An old woman named Campbell 
describes how “ All the week before St. Michacl's Day we 
gathered wild carrots, and each of us hid our store on the 
machair. On St. Michael's Day we took them up, and we 
girls hada great day cooking and éating them and dancing 
and singing. The boys had their own fun. They used to 
try to find and tosteal our carrots. We had always to give 
some to the first person we met after pulling them up, and 
also to the first person we met coming into the house when 
we got home.” 

Hogmany Night has naturally its especial customs. The 
children go round to the houses on New Year's Eve to ask 
their Hogmany. It appears from the fourth line of their 
rhyme as if the custom obtained formerly on Christmas Eve, 
as among the Spaniards, who keep then their Voche Buena. 

* T to-night am going a Hogmanying, 
Going to renew the shout of the Kalends, 
To tell the women of the township 
That to-morrow is the Day of Christmas. 
I need not be telling it, 
It was in existence in the time of my grandfather, 
Climbing at the lintel over the door 
And descending ot the door, 
Giving my dwar (thyme) orderly, 
Courtecusly, knowingly, as I knew how to.” 
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“There will be a ‘ Caisean"! 

Of the Calands in my pocket. 

Good is the smoke that will come from it. 

I will give to the man of the house in his fist, 
And he will thrust its nose inte the fire. 

He will put it *sunwards * over the children, 


The hand that provides the Caland-cakea:" 


It used to be the custom for one of the merrymakers to 
have a dried hide on his back, and for the rest to smite the 
hide with their shinties, saying: 

"Since there is a drought in the country 
We will hope for a dram. 
A little thing of the gift of summer [butter], 
L expect along with the bread. 
If you have got it at all [tit, ‘of the world *), 
If you may give, do not keep delay upon us; 
T am in the open door, so bet me in.” 


If they considered themselves well treated, they would 
pronounce the following blessing upon leaving the house : 
“Tf it be well to-night, 
‘May it be sevenfold better o year from to-night ; 
May God bless the house and all in it, 
Between man and wife and children, 


Much food and plenty of clothing, 
And the wealth of men be im it.” 


The following is recited on Hogmany night: 
“ Three men to-night 
As on Easter night. 
[The next line is unintelligible, probably half forgotten] 
To-night is the night of the hard hangman, —_ 
The hard cruel tree to which Christ was hung: 
(Christ, the Clerk above us, 
[Another obscure line follows. ] 
High is the cake, and high the poor, 
And high is He of to-night’s night. 
Brigid went upon her knee, 
a BO Rig 0k he eiemees SA ae HEE Dee 


The New Year's. Candle (Caiseen Cullaig) wea made of sheep's 
wrapped ina mg, and steeped in grease. . oe 
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IV.—DIVINATION. 


The taking of the Frith or horoscope is still practised. 
It 1s practically the observation and interpretation by certain 
recognised rules of such natural objects as are accidentally 
present. It is especially in favour in relation to the fate of 
absent friends. Where postal service is still unfrequent 
and uncertain, and till lately was almost unknown, and 
Where for long there was practically no written language, 
one the more easily makes allowance for empirical methods 
such as these, and many-striking stories of coincidence are 
told in various districts. 

The first Monday in every quarter was said to be the 
right time for casting friths; but an old woman named 
Catriona MacEachan, who died lately, and had special skill 
in this direction, made them at all times. The following 
account of the methods employed was given by another 
very old woman, who also had had long practice :-— 

“To make a frith, you look forth tawards the sea, or over 
the country, to see omens or signs of good or ill luck to men, 
women, or cattle. Looking forth on to the sea is not so 
easy asthe others, First, in the morning, you Say a prayer 
and a Hail Mary. The frith is holy, and was practised by 
Our Lady and St. Joseph when looking for the Holy Child 
When lost for three days. The person proceeds with closed 
eyes till he reaches the door-step. Then he opens them, 
and if he sees a sacred symbol, if only two straws crossing 
each other, all will be well. When he fets outside he 
walks round the house, dessi/ [sunwards] looking straight 
in front of him through the loosely-closed hand, as Mary 
looked through the hand of Brigid. As he goes along he 
says: 

"God be before me, 


Mary after me, 

And the Son whom she bore, the King of the Elements, 
And whom Brigid placed in her hand, 

May I be upon Thy side, O God, 

And may God be on my track, 


_ 
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May the Son of Mary, who is the King of the Elements, 
Enlighten each thing of this, 
With His grace before me."! 

“Tt is not always what you would like to see that you 
will see,"" continued our informant. “A man coming to- 
wards you, ora cock or a foal looking towards you, would 
be good, but if one were to see a beast lying down he might 

‘go and get the funeral feast ready. I have seen it happen 
so always. If while you are making the frith, you should 


see a woman, you should bless yourself at once,it is always € 


bad, and will mean death or something equally bad. There 
is a little bird, too, which is not lucky, but it is blessed, the 
glaissean, ae another bird with a white collar about the 
size of a lapwing that will call two or three times about the 
end of the house. It is at the evening twilight that he 
will come, and I néver saw him coming that death was not 
after him.” 

Many other things she told us, and putting them into 
some sort of sequence we were able to classify them after 
the following fashion. 

All women are not equally unlucky; one passing or 
returning is not so bad, it is standing that she is fatal. One — 


with red hair is worst,’ but black hair is fairly lucky, and dun- 
' The following variant is used in Benbecula : 
“T going forth 
On thy path, O God. 
(God before me ! 
‘God after me ! 
And God in my step ! 
The charm that Mary made for her Son. 
Brighid breathed strongly through her palm. 
Knowledge of trath [=tnic knowledge] 
‘Without knowledge of falsehood [not false knowledge] 
As she obtuined ; 
May I see the semblance 
pacer silat 
* Said by some to be the hedge-sparrow (see nupra, p. 36), 
3 This unfortunate being ts olso disastrows to fish. One is inclined to 
speculate as to the possibility of the connection between this augury and the’ 
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coloured is the best. A man or beast standing are (in 
relation to a sick person) a sign of recovery; lying down, 
of continued illness. A bird on the wing is a good sign if 
coming towards you. A skylark, ptarmigan, dove, or 
widgeon is always good; a crow, raven, or stone-chat bad. 
A ptarmigan seen by a sailor means safety from drowning. 
A cat is bad except for a MacIntosh, a Macpherson, or 
any other of the clan Chattan (whose cognisance it is). A 
calf and lamb are good, and if facing you very good. “A 
pig isa sign of a Campbell coming, which is never good 
except for a Campbell.” A horse signifies land, and is lucky ; 
dun horse is best, and signifies a farmer ; a grey horse means 
the sea, and foretells a sailor; a red horse, the grave, ie. 
death; a black horse, sadness; and a yellow horse, a 
Mackenzie. 

There 1s.a fragment of an old rawm or song in South 

Uist. 
““T rose early in the morning, yesterday, 
T plucked yarrow for the horoscope for thy tale, 
In the hope that I might see the desire of my heart. 
[iiterally, tte secret of any creel], 
Ochone | there was seen Aer hack fomarats me.” 

This, it is said, refers to the story of a certain bard whose 
fate deserves to be related as a warning to those tempted 
to extravagance in this direction. He fell in love with a 
girlin Stornoway who married another, and by means of the 
Jrith he was constantly calling up her image. Every 
Wednesday he composed a song to her, till he pined away 
and became so small that his father used to carry him ina 
creel on his back. It was whispered that the one he con- 
jured up was the devil. 

There is a special gift which exists in certain families 
which may perhaps be described as a capacity for casting 
the frith by spontaneous rather than empirical methods. 
The following are among the signs by which they are able 
to presage the common events of life for themselves and 
others. We have personally met with several instances—in 
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some cases, of intelligent and pious persons—all of whom 
could relate a great number of coincidences. The left ear 
hot betokens praise. The right ear hot betokens blame. 
‘Itching in the right sole, going to a strange place. Itching 
in the left sole, going toa dance. Itching in right palm, 
blessing from a stranger. Itching in left palm, going to get 
money. Itching under eye, going to weep. Itching upper 
lip, going to get adram. Itching under lip, going to get a 
kiss. Itching in right elbow, going to sleep with a stranger, 
Itching in nostril, going to be angry. Eye winking much 
is a presage of joy. White spot on nail, going to get some- 
thing new. Black spot on tooth, a lie. Moth or butterfly, 
alettercoming. Shoe-tie loose, someone remembering you. 
A fly in one's mouth, going to get fresh fish, Moth on the 
sleeve, going to have new clothes. Spider on clothes, going 
to have new clothes. Three sneezes portend a letter 
coming. A single hair on a woman's face is luck. Food 
accidentally choking you shows it is grudged. | 
Divination by the shoulder blade of a sheep is a very old 
method, and seems to be practised in all parts of the world, 
notably among the Afghans. As practised in the Hebrides 
it seems to be analogous to crystal-gazing, and the bone 
Serves for what the French psychologists call a point de 
repére, that is, a focus for concentration of gaze. One 
tribe in the islands was specially notable for the s/ranean- 
achd. Angus Macdonald Mohr, who died at South Loch- 
boisdale about 1885, and Murdoch, who died in Eriskay in 
1888, were of the family, and descended from a common 
ancestor, said| to have been born by the Casarean opera- 
tion after his mother’s death. 
Some men were cutting peats, and their employer pro- 
vided au abundant feast, including plenty of mutton, 
Taking up the shoulder bone, he asked one of the party to 


* This is 0 not improbable circumstance in a country where beds are few, and 
the stranger, secking hospitality, has to share or po without. 
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~ hebhad not the gift, whereupon the host invited a second 
guest, adjuring him by the Evil One, “Hand me the 
_* shoulder blade,” said Thomas, son of Duncan. “ There 
ae then, you devil, take it,’ said the host; whereupon he 
received the bone and uttered the oracle. “ You have got 
4 my wether boiled for the peat-workers, you thief,” said he, 
- “and the rest of it that you did not boil is in your grain- 
. kiln; and this turn would have gone well with thee, like more 
_ of the kind, if you had not conjured me by the devil.” 

_ Divination by dreams is of course common in the 


a __ Hebrides as elsewhere, and a certain amount of importance 
_ is attached to them, but less than to waking visions, 
| whether spontaneous or empirical. 

. A dream seen on the night of Sunday means nothing 
— unless realised before’ mid-day on Monday. 


_ A priest seen in a dream is, in Eriskay, the sign of a 
storm; in Utst, of sin. 
To dream of a bull is a sign that a person is to get 
assistance from a proprietor oralandlord. Itis to be hoped 
that under the influence of the Congested Districts Board 
the tslanders may often dream about bulls. 
To dream of water streaming down the inside wall of a ai 
house, or of a person dressed in prey, or of yourself on a ae 
fresh-water lake, or of a wedding-feast, or of a girl-baby, ee 
| or being under an upturned boat, or the cock crowing when 
itis dark, are signs of death. Seeing the sea near you is 
‘a sign of weeping. Losing the heel off a boot, or losing a 
tooth, or seeing a girl-baby, are signs of losing support ; 
while seeing new boots, or a boy-baby, are signs of support 
coming, Laughter is a sign of sorrow; a funeral, of a 
; wedding ; a red dress, of anger; a sheep, of something 
holy; a flock of sheep, of angels about one. A fish, a seal, 
Ora priest, isa warning of bad weather; sea-water ES 


"_ strength—a good sign; fresh water, illness—a bad sign; 
"SES or eben of ee tet talk; iron means 
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Se el 
2: a hasty message; being barefoot, losing one’s nearest 
<0 friend; boat on shore, a coffin; new house, a grave; a 
° hole in the house, death coming to it; people dressed in 

blue, of good luck coming; in grey, of bad luck, sickness, ma 


or going to sea. 

If a person in a dream sees himself losing a tooth, it is a 
sign of the death of a near friend. Our informant had had 
such a dream three times, arid she mentioned the names of 
those who died thereafter. Her sister has had a similar 
experience! | 

There is among the Islanders a good deal of what one 
may call “domestic” divination, apart from the professional 
seers, who divine by the shoulder-blade of the sheep, or by 
the making of horoscopes, just as there are charms in con- 
stant use against the Evil Eye, quite apart from the profes- 
sional making of spells or snaitheans. 

The following saying sums up various signs of ill-omen: 
" T saw a snail on ground full of holes, 
I saw a stone-chat on a bare rock, 
I saw a foal with his back to me, 
Pbeard the cuckoo ere I broke my fast, 
Se .  _Lknew the year would not go well with me, 
[ lost the wife of the house, and the children,” 

There is some part of the sheep called the dut//eag, which 
I think must be that used in the south for the decoration 
of carcases, especially lamb. When a sheep is killed, this. 
is thrown up to the roof of the barn or shed for luck. If 
it stick up, it is good luck, but the reverse is merely nega- 
tive, not positive bad luck. Each person present throws _ 
it up till it does stick up, and the last, the successful ones’ 
will be the “man of many sheep,” and «wealthy. If it 
happens the first time it is very lucky. 

" [Many of these interpretations may be found in the printed “ Fortune. 
Tellers” and “Dream Books,” circulated among maidservants in all parts of 
the country. A fire means “ hasty news," and the loss of a tooth *' the Inas of 
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_ As elsewhere, the finding of a four-leaved shamrock, with- 
_ out looking for it, brings luck. The following charm is 
said for this purpose: 
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= “ Shamrock of the leaves and the virtues, 

—— Edearly wish thou wert under my pillow, 

2% At the time of my falling into deep sleep.” 

= To ascertain if you will marry a certain person, put two 
___ straws on the embers at the same time; if they burn towards 
co 


_ each other it is a good sign, if they turn away, aversion or 
separation. 

The number of seeds ona stalk of corn taken from a 
stack in the dark will show the number of a prospective 
family, 

If you put a cabbage-stock under your pillow, the person 
you will see in your dream removing it, will be your husband 

or wife as the case may be. 

Hallowe'en is of course the great time for looking into 
the future, and it may be interesting to quote such methods 

as we have met with, for the sake of comparison with 
similar customs elsewhere. The following notes have all 

__ been taken at first hand from those who have practised or 

__‘-$€en in practice the divinations in question. 

___ There is a saying : 
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= Hallowe'en will come, will come, 
Witcheraft [or divination] will be set againg, 

NG Fairies will be at full speed, 

Sin Running in every pass. 

~ Avoid the road, children, children." 


3 On Hallowe'en six plates were placed on the floor each 
_ with separate contents, and the girl of the house came 
blindfolded. The first she touched foretold her fate. 
1, Pure water portended an unexceptionable husband. 
2. Salt, a sailor, 3- Meal, a farmer. 4. Earth, a death, 
§. Dirty water, a disreputable husband. 6. An empty plate, 
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Another Hallowe'en divination is known as the Pollag | 7 
na Samkna = the little hole of Hallowe'en. The person  — — 
seeking a revelation of the future digs a little hole in the 
ground about the size of a saucer, and then loosely replaces ; 
the earth, which he removes again next morning. Ifhefind 

a live worm in it, it isa sign he will be alive next Hallowe'en, 
if a dead one, that his career is ended. A girl called Kate, 
who had founda dead worm in her hole, had recently died 
of measles within the year. In some places the Po/lag is 
turned to another account. Three are dug, representing 
three eligible young men, or maids, as the case may be. 


is ff 


The one in which a live worm is found indicates the name ine 
of the sweetheart assigned by fate. = 

Another method is to take a glass half fullof water and oY 
and an egg perforated at the bottom, through which the white ' ¥ 
is allowed to drop into the water. If it falls to the bottom 


and remains there, ill-luck will follow; if it rises, it rises 
slowly, and the method is to hold the glass between the eye 


and the light and divine the future according to the shapes a 


it may assume, [f little round globules come up they should 
be counted, for they indicate the number of the future 
family. A variant was, to break an egg into the water, 
and then, closing the tumbler with the palm of the hand, 
to turn it quickly upside down and back again, and then 
watch the forms assumed while the egg is in movement. 
Another custom was for young women to go to a stream 
that was a boundary, and to wash or dip their shifts into 
the stream and afterwards place them at the fire to dry. 
All must be done in strict silence, and the man of whom 
they dreamt, or whose image they saw as from time to time 
they turned the garment at the fire, was the man they would . 
marry. I 
Another custo was to go alone to the kiln where grain 
is dried (nothing gets much chance to dry naturally in such 
aclimate as Uist), taking a coil of heather rope, of whichone 
end was inserted down the flue. The girl then asked, “Who 
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“4 is that at the end of my rope?” and the name given in 

_ answer was that of the future husband 
___ Ifa girl went to a house and listened at the door, the first 
Man whose name she heard would be her husband. 

_ There isa mysterious method of divination which consists 

in carrying an apple on a fork against the Father, the Son, 

and the Foly Ghast on Hallowe'en, the first person met to 
be considered one’s fate. The custom was quoted with 

‘much expression of horror and explained as an importation, 

not a local practice, which, as forks and apples are alike 

modern innovations, is very probable, 

i" A favourite dish on Hallowe'en is called Fuarag, and 
Suggests the Yorkshire frumenty or furmenty. It is made 
of churned cream, oatmeal, and sugar. A ring is put into 

_ it—on the same principle as into a plum-pudding ip 

*) England. 

A salt cake called Bonnach Salainn iseaten on Hallowe'en 
to induce dreams of the future in store. Not a word must 
be spoken after taking it, not even prayers if they don't 
' _ happen to have been said previously, and no water must 
be drunk. The cake is made of common meal, with an 

inordinate quantity of salt. A variant on this is to eat 4 

salt herring roasted on the fire. It must be consumed in 

three bites, bones, fins, and all, and the same conditions ‘ 
observed, , 

There is one custom observed on Hallowe’en of which 

unless it be the survival of some ceremony of é/essing, one 

does not see the import. It was thus described. ‘The boys 

_ of the house, urged by their parents, take a peat from the 
fire, and proceed round the house, the stackyard, and the 

barn, sunwise. In going-round the stackyard one must 
enter, and place a stone on each stack on the inside of the 
heather rope going round the stack. 
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= ' There was 9 somewhat similar custom in the Lowlands, where the pirls ou 
-Hallowe’en used to put their garters outside the window, and pulling them in 


‘; -geatly y would ask in the same way, ‘ Who is al the enil of my garters ?™* 
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The girls too have their special game, which has probably 
some interesting historical origin, if one did but know it. 
They call it Afathair M’hor, “the big mother.” All but 
one sit in a row inside the house, one at the end acting The 
Big Mother. The remaining child hops in on one foot, and 
the Mother asks what she has come for. The reply is: 
“ Dioja, Dioja, Diasgan" (nonsense words, pronounced 
Cheeka, Cheeka, Chelusgan), ‘ Macleod sent me to ask fora 
piece of pork.’ The game is to see how many times this 
can be said on one leg. It should be remembered that the 
true Highlander scorns pork, and even when (which is still 
not often, and was formerly yet more rare) he keeps pigs, 
it is usually for sale, not for his own use. 


V.—LEECHCRAFT. 

A man who has three times licked the liver of a freshly 
killed otter when it is still warm, has the power of curing 
burns and scalds by applying his tongue to the injured part 
before a blister has had time to rise. Father Allan says 
that on February 26th, 1896, he saw a man who had burned 
a finger go to have it licked by two men who had gone 
through the otter ceremony.. The men declared the belief 
to be very old, and were surprised that he had not seen it 
done before, — 

There is a cure for erysipelas almost as nasty. Anyone 


who has crushed between his hands a young rat before it 


has any hair, and rubbed the raw flesh all over his own 
hands, can cure erysipelas and rose-rash for the rest of his 


life. A man who lately died in Eriskay was in great request 


to relieve both man and beast in this manner. 
inflan ation in the udder of a cow 
lerneath, and to milk upon it 






until the peat: is extinguished. 





where the a et had a fit.’ 
4 [See Folklore, xi, p- 446-] 


is to kill a black cock, and to bury it 
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Na éarrin is a children’s illness that shows itself beneath 
the tongue, and is accompanied by diarrhosa. There is a 
charm for it still used in Mingulay, and in Uist a young 
man aged thirty testifies to having been cured by it when a 


_ child. The ceremony consists of putting nine green leaves 


about the neck of the child with a charm. 

An intelligent schoolmaster relates that when the whoop- 
ing-cough was in his family, a friendly neighbour asked his 
mother to send her any child that had not yet taken it. 
The eldest boy was sent, and the woman, who had an ass, 
passed him three times over the back and under the belly of 
the creature in the Name of the Blessed Trinity, and then 
took a piece of bread, which she broke in half, and gave one 
part to the boy and one to the donkey, and the boy never 
took the whooping-cough. 

An old woman stated that she was once cured of illness 
many years ago by having cold water made to trickle over. 
a sickle on to her bare back. 


If the nature of an illness is not understood, it is a good 3 


plan to give the patient three strong pinches of snuff or 
pepper, and if he does not sneeze the case is undoubtedly 
fever. | 
There are many ailments which can only be removed by 
charms. The following is in use by nursing mothers: 
“ Look Thou, O Christ, at the breast, 

How painful it is. 

Tell it to gentle Mary, 

Since it was she who bore the San. 

Whole may the breast be, 

Small may the swelling be, 

Run away, O (giving the name of the complaint)." 


Our Lord was walking with His Mother one day by the 


side of a stream, when a trout was seen jumping out of the 


water which had lost one eye. Our Lady restored the eye 


at the intercession of Her Son—hence the charm. for the 
Greinn Gulmain, OF acute pain in the eye. Three Hail 


Marys are said, the eye is anointed with spittle put on 
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three times with the palm of the hand, and the following — 
words are recited : 


“ The charm that Mary put 

To the eye of the fish at the pool, 
pea _ (here name the speciat fal ailments}. 

And against the dry scorching ashes, 

The spittle of Mary, : 

The spittle of God, 

The spittle of the Mother of the Son of God. 

_ Thou Who didst shape the eyelid, 

Hale be the stone (pupil) about which it (the eyelid) is.” 


A charm for a stye in the eye was made by saying the 
following words, while a sharp-edged tool, such as a knife 


or axe, Is held edgewise towards the eye, as though 


threatening the ailment or the spirit causing it. 


“What put one stye there 
Without two styes ?” 


and so on to 


‘« What put eight styes there 
Without nine styes?” 


This, if necessary, is nine times repeated.’ 
Here is a charm for removing any foreign matter which 


has got into the eye: 


“ A pin for piercing 
Stuck ina rock 
That sprang froma ling, 
‘The thing that is in thine eye 
May the King of the Elements 
‘Put it upon thy tongue.” 
Another was as follows: 
“ The dust of a particle of dust, 
The fraction of « particle of hair, 
Coming swiftly as the roe from the grass, 


However small the thing in thine eye, 
pict a Sahara iho 
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The following very ancient charm was given to us by the 
daughter of the merchant at Balivanich, in Benbecula, one 
of the few persons living on the spot, familiar with the 

ss people and acquainted with their language, who has in- 

= terested herself in any practical way in the customs and 
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beliefs which she has had so excellent an opportunity of 
noting. : 


“T have a charm for bruising 
And for blackening (F<. livid black marks made by witches) 
And for enchantment, 
For illness (that comes) in a known way, 
And for illness (that comes) without knowledge. 
May there be no injury 
Among thy four quarters, 
Thon living creature, 
That may not be taken away 
With north wind, 
A bitand a sup. 
If you be alive 'tis well 
And if not you will be let alone.” 


VE. DeaTH AND DROWNING. 

‘Some Uist people were warding: a cattle-fold at night 
near a graveyard. The watchman had occasion to go 
across to the burial ground her he observed that all the 
graves were open, and he went to tell his friends, When 
the dawn came they saw troops of people hurrying back to’ 





their graves, which, as they went in, closed after them. 


Long after the rest came one woman, and they stood in her 


way, and asked her why she came solate. She owned that 


she had been a weaveress, and that her feet were hindered 


“by all the threads she had pilfered when weaving her 
neighbours’ yarn. They let her pass by, and the grave 


closed over her again. 
A second wife is liable to suffer from the Dead man's nip, 
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___ way a first wife will see the person of her successor beside = 
co the husband. = 


Some of the people in the islands have such a horror of 
oe the dead that there is sometimes a difficulty in getting a 
sr corpse prepared for burial. It is said that those who have 
. _ _ once handled a dead body are never afraid again. There , 
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a - are sO many superstitions connected with death that one ~~ 
——- | cannot wonder that the entire subject should, even more 3 
= than elsewhere, have painful associations of mystery and 

oo fear. WS 

ae When one comes into the presence of a corpse, it 1s wise a 
y oe tolay one's hand upon it; otherwise one may have fo see ff = 

zs agarn. — 

-_ Pe After a death, the sea-grass of which the bedis madeis 
ean burned, and the ascending smoke is asigntothe neighbours 
= that they should pray for the deceased. This bed is not = 
“a5 made up in a case, but the grass is simply placed in the a 
_— bottom of the box-bed to the depth of a foot, and a sheet 

o> spread over it. This is quite comfortable, and is easily = 

—. _ renewed, or even cleaned by being left out in the rain. — 
34 r In the south end of Uist, the corpse is not laid out on a = 
nal bed, but on a board or planks, generally in the kitchen. 

> The wall alongside is draped with a white sheet. Sacred 
a pictures, and holy water, and rosary-beads are left beside 

a A bow! of water is sometimes placed in a bed from which 
- = a corpse has been removed, the reason given being that the 


ry corpse may be thirsty. A plate with salt upon it is always 
a placed upon the breast of a corpse. 
“a The bands which tie the toes of a corpse when stretched, 





— out for burial, and the bands on the face and hands, are all 
—— unloosed when the body is put into the coffin, so that it may 
_  __ not be detained on its way to Judgment on the Last Day. 
a There is a curious euphemistic phrase in Gaelic, “ after the 
_ tying of the toes,” e.g., ‘many a thing will be known after 
i the tying of the toes.” The common form of execration is 
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“USpriolag ert!" The spriefag is the band tied about the 
head of a corpse. 

If a person's feet feel unaccountably tired, it is a presage 
of having to go and invite people to a funeral. These 
invitations are always personal, and necessarily 50 where 
there is no written language, and where the means of 
communication are rudimentary. There ts much ceremony 
observed, and to be neglected in the invitations 1s a serious 
slight. On the other hand, no one, however intimate, 
would attend without being asked. 

Aims are given to the poor when any relative dies, for 
the sake of his soul. 

The etiquette of mourning is somewhat elaborate. The 
pipes are silent for at least a year in a house where there 
has been a death, On one occasion when we were 
privileged to be present at the ceremonial of “ fulling the 
cloth,” #.¢. dressing the home-made tweed, the owner of the 
web sat by silent, taking no part in the labour, though it 
concerned what she had herself spun and woven. A relative 
had died in the meantime. 

There are some curious beliefs about drowning, a subject 
naturally ever present to the islanders in thought and 
speech. 

There is a little black spot which everyone has on some 
part of the body. Those who have it “ above the breath,” 
ie. above the mouth, can never be drowned, It is called the 
‘Cotter spot,” dal! debjrain. 

In Gairloch there is a belief that no one was ever drowned 
while the sun was visible in the sky. 

It is believed in Uist that idiots cannot be drowned, as it is 
the weight of brain that takes a man to the bottom. Many 
stories are told in support of this. Father Allan tells of an 
idiot, well known to him, that he was one day sent down to 
the shore to soak a heather rope to make ittough. He threw 
it out on to the surf and then went in after it, but the tide 
swept him off his feet and carried him out to sea in a sitting 
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posture. He would have been thus conveyed, probably, say 
his friends, to America, if a lobster boat had not picked him 
up. Another idiot in Tochar was carried so far out to sea 
that he was only discovered by the, sight of the sea-gulls 
hovering over him. He was found stretched out at ease 
singing songs. 


The above miscellaneous gatherings are, so to speak, the 
flotsam and jetsam of the wild seas of the Outer Hebrides. 
They present, I believe, considerable material for the 
commentator and the comparative folklorist, but the task 
of discussion is one for which the present writer lacks 
looks forward to the attempt on some future occasion, and is 
content for the present to hope that others, better equipped, 
may find texts or illustrations for collections made in other 
fields, or stimulus to pursue further her own attempts in 

A. GOODRICH-FREER. 
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UNLUCKY CHILDREN. 
BY Hi. A, ROSE. 
(Read at Meeting, 4th December, 1901.) 
THERE appear to be a number of customs and superstitions 
connected with the place each child occupies in the family 
which, as far.as | am aware, have not been fully recorded 
or explained. 


These superstitions are sapatently quite distinct from 
any of those which attach to children born under certain 


stars, or in certain months, or on certain days of the week. 


THE First-Born.' 

‘The first-born has always held a peculiarly sacred position, 
especially if born in answer to a vow to parents who have 
long been without offspring, in which case sacrifice of the 
child was common in India* The Mairs used to sacrifice 
a first-born son to Mata, the small-pox goddess,’ while 
Mohammadans throughout Northern India believe that first- | 
born children can stop excessive rain by cértain rites.‘ On 


_ the other hand, a first-born son will in Telingana attract 


lightning. * 
TWINS. 


Twins, as is well known, are peculiarly uncanny, but in 


Dahomey a boy born a/ter twins has a special name (dos), 
according to Burton (Afission fo Gelele King of Dahomey, i kL, 
p. 99. Memorial Edition). 


THE TRIKHAL. 
But many remarkable ideas cluster round the third con- 


ception, or round a child of one sex born affer three 


children of the other sex. 


7 "A first-born child (Jesth) must not be married in Jesth. Punjab Notes 


and Querics, vol. iii, § 10. 

"3 Moore's finale dnfanticide, pp- 198-5. . 

| Sherring, Mindi Trifes and Castes, iii, p. 66. 

* Punjab Notes and Queries, 1883, vol. i., 116 and 463. 
* North Indian Notet and Queries, 1891, vol. i.; 378. 
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Thus in the South-west Punjab on the borders of Sindh 
the former superstition prevails; and its results are thus 
described: “ Trikhal is the third conception after two 
births (without regard to the sexes of the former children). 
It is a Jatki word, literally meaning third, and implies ~ 
contempt. This conception is considered unlucky among “i 
Hindus, especially in Jampur. Every effort is made to a 
effect abortion, and many cases of abortion take place, It ~ 
is suspected that the third child is killed at birth if the by 
attempts to cause the abortion have failed. Dread of the 
law prevents any attempt to kill the child when it has sur- 
vived its birth.” 

This, however, appears to be a local variant, as the other 
superstition is far more prevalent ; and its effects,and the 
measures taken to avert them, are thus described byan  ~ = 
intelligent Punjab official : | 

“A child of one sex born after three children of the other 
sex is called, in Punjabi, 7ritsa/, as for example, a boy 
born after three girls, Such a child is considered unlucky, 
and its birth portends— . 

(1) the death of a parent; 
(2) loss of wealth by the parents ; | ee) 
(3) the taking fire of the house in which the child was 


born ; . 
or (4) some other calamity, such as lightning or snake- ’ 
_ bite. it 
“ Jf this child grows up without the parents suffering any 
injury, and is taller than the parents, they are benefited in- 
stead of injured by the birth, te. their lives are prolonged, 
or, if poor, they become rich, and are protected against all 
misfortunes. 
_ “ Many Hindus believe that the children born after a 
Trikhal cannot live long. 
“The following remedies are adopted at the birth of 
such a child, to avert the evil effects of the birth ; | 
(1) The father pours a quantity of gd: down the gutter 
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of the roof of the room in which the child was 
born, 


(2) A brass tray. is broken in the centre and the child 


passed through | the hole. 


(3) A horse-shoe is painted with sand'ér (red oxide of * 


mercury) and scented with giga/ (a drug) and 
attached to the bed of the mother. The shoe 
is re-painted with savdiér and scented every 
Tuesday. 


(4) If the third day after the birth be a Sunday, a 


ceremony known as 7rikhal Shanty (propitiation 
of the 7rikha/) is performed. Green leaves from 
seven trees are collected and put in an earthen 
pitcher with 1o1 holes in its bottom. Another 
pitcher is filled with water taken from seven 
wells. ‘The mother, with her child, sits under the 
drain of the roof of the house in which the child 
was born. A /andif recites to her a satha from 
the JVrithal, Shanti Shastra, while a female 
relative of the mother holds a sieve over her 
head. The pitcher containing the green leaves 
is placed on the sieve, and the father pours the 
water of the seven wells down the drain of the 
roof, so that the water passing through the pitcher 
and the si¢ve may trickle slowly over the mother's 
head. 


(5) If the charm whose figure is given below be set 


in gold and tied to the neck of the mother all evil 
is avoided. 
Ths en Pa or et eek Arte ee 
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‘The belief relates chiefly to the first Trikhal born 1n 
the family; it applies to boys more than to girls (and 
_ indeed it is said in Kasur! that a gfr/ after three boys is 

% not unlucky at all)? and evil is to be feared by both parents, — 
os) but principally by the parent of corresponding sex. More- 
ae over, a boy born after three girls is also apt to be himself 
unlucky.” 

The ceremonies used to avert the evil effects, are often 
those employed when a child is born under an evil nakshatra; 
but L. Lachmi Narain (Gurdaspur) states that for a frzkha/, 
five earthen pitchers filled with water, containing golden 
images of Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesh, Indra, and Rudra, are 
worshipped; whereas in the case of a birth under the 
asterisms of Jyesta, Mula, AshlekhA,‘and Maghd, the leaves 
of seven trees3 are used as described in No. 4 above; 
and in the case of a child born in Kérttik, four images 
of Brahma, Indra, Rudra, and Suraj, are placed in four 
pitchers covered with red and white cloth, and a little of 
the water sprinkled over the mother and child. Lastly, 
for a child born during an eclipse, three gold images, 
one of the waéshafra of birth, another of Rahu, and a 
third of the sun or moon (as the eclipse may have been) are 
worshipped, 

Another name for the frztha/ is frefar (said to be derived 
from Sks. fry, three, and affar, enemy*), and in Hoshiarpur 
the performance of a fire-sacrifice with the aid of a Brahman 
after the s#fa4 period, 1s usual. /afa* wood is burnt, and 
sugar, &c., thrown on to it. 

In Karnal and Rohtak, a son born after three girls 
is usually called felar, (or named Telu Ram); and in 

' See Pujiad Motes and Queries, 1886, vol. iii, 453-0 

* And in Amritsar a girl so born is called ** dutdal” or “lucky” child. Cf. 
détd,, 1835, vol ii, § 824, also § 136 {in Bombay). | 
* They should be male trees (katha, andr, tut, &c.) according to the Jhelum 
: note. 
i * [It merely means ‘ third."—W, Crooxe ] 
* (fafarka.—W, Crook.) 
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Rohtak various ways of averting the evil he may bring are 
described. In one, the parents sit on a plough and bathe 
from an earthen vessel containing 108 or ror holes with 
water from the Ganges and 27 wells, 108 medicines (!) and 
milk. The water is passed through a sieve, but in some 
places a sieve is held to be unlucky. In another ceremony 
the parents bathe in water (passed through a sieve) drawn 
from 27 wells, and in which stones from 27 places and 
leaves from 27 trees have been placed. This must be done 
27 days after the birth. 27, 14, or 7 Brahmans are also: 
feasted. After these ceremonies a pair of snakes are made 
of a precious metal, and given with seven kinds of grain to 
the Dakaut Brahman. 

In another rite, a horse-shoe, painted with vermilion 
figures, is burnt on the third or tenth day after the birth. 
[t is lucky if this day falls on.a Sunday. 

The superstition appears then to take various forms, and 
the rites practised are yery diverse, those used to avoid 
other unlucky births being often resorted to, though it 
appears that, strictly speaking, special rites should be per- 
formed. It is said to be confined 4 in Nahan to immigrants 
from Hoshiarpur. 

It is possibly connected with the astrological doctrine of 
trines, but the powers of the first-born are not thereby 
explained. 

Several correspondents mention that the belief and rites 
are described in the Shastras, but no references are given. 
In 1885, a Sanskrit book called “ 7rréhal Shanti" was 
published at Lahore, giving an account of the belief. The 
sage-Pushkar asks Bhargat how a 7ritha/ can be propi- 
tiated. The reply is that it should be abandoned, as it will 
cause the death of its parents and maternal uncle! within 
seven months, and also destroy itself. 


' The part which the maternal uncle plays in marriage rites is well known, 
He is in grave peril if his sister's child cut its upper teeth first. * 
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= 

‘Tue ErcutTu Cuip.' By: 

The eighth child (i.e. the one after the seventh ?), is yer “25 

unlucky if a son, as he is sure to cause his father's death.* pie 

But in Karnal the eighth child is peculiarly dangerous to = 

the mother. .. 

The remedy is,to pass a charkha,or spinning-wheel,thrice ~ = 

round the mother, and give it to the midwife. Thecharkha =~ 

must be in perfect order. — 

Dhdi Sira on “ 2} Heap.” ef 

Mr. Talbot writes that in Jhelum, a 7riéha/ is drilled with i 

2} holes—a local expression meaning two holes in one ear I 

and one in the other, or one in each ear and one in the nose. = 

ffargarh a dhdi-sira, mii/a or sat-sira is a child = 

whose sae has not been properly shaped. 3 

How is the use of the number 24” to bs explained ?* a 
‘The information obtained requires to be still further sup- . 

plemented and the various forms of belief explained. > 

H. A. Rose, a 









Superintendent of Ethnography, Punjab. 
SIMLA, Fuly 2gfh, 1901. 


fists testa See 

* Jndien Notes and Queries, 1886, vol. iv., § 94- 

* [Saridé == 1}, i#, one-quarter better than other people, is a name of good 
omen, implying superiority and good luck, Double this is Dkdi=2) ie. better 
still. —W. Crooxe. ] 





COLLECTANEA, 


Borer Fo.k-MEDICINE AND SOME PARALLELS. 


In the Blue-book containing the Aesorts on the Working of the 
Refugee Camps in the Transvaa/, Orange Kiver Colony, Cape 
Cofeny, and Natal, mention is made by three or four of the 
dectors inspecting the camps of the treatment and remedies for 
iliness they found in use among the Boers, I have thought it 
worth while to put together the following extracts, as it is interest- 
ing to find that the methods used are similar to such as were 
general here many years ago and are still occasionally to be met 
with, 

Unfortunately, few of the inspectors enter into details, but all 
agree that the Boers, especially the poorer classes, have little or 
no knowledge of sanitation or hygiene. ‘To the use of soap and 
water they have a particular aversion. A schoolmaster related 
the following incident to Dr. W. M. Brown. An old Boer with 
six children attending school said to him in conversation quite 
seriously, that since his children had been to school in the camp 
they were’so cleanly and changed in their habits that he himself 
was obliged to wash his face and hands before meals to be in 

‘This aversion is especially pronounced in illness. Neither 
children nor elders are apparently allowed when ill either to 
drink water or to be washed, except occasionally the face and 
hands. “In one tent at Irene Camp,” says Dr. Kendal Franks, 
= the children were in their ordinary clothes lying on mats. One 
child had peritonitis. In order to see the abdome 
some of the clothes ; the skin beneath was as black as a Kaffir’s, 
covered with accumulations of dirt. To see the skin it would 
have been necessary to scrape the dirt off.” He says children 
generally were put to bed with their clothes on. The clothing 














child, aged four months, instead of milk (p. 193): 


she called in yet another. This doctor refused to prescribe. She 
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was changed once a week; but when ill, nothing would induce ~2 : 
the mother to take off or change the child’s clothing. With fever S| 


cases, the higher the fever, the more clothing or rugs are piled 
on (pp. 169-164). 

“1 saw a girl,” says Dr. Kendal Franks. elsewhere, “in Tent 
No. 101 in camp at Middelburg, with Dr. Spencer. The girl was 
suffering from renal dropsy, suppos ed to be due to a chill when 
convalescing from enteric fever. She was about eighteen years 
old. From her hips down to her feet she was wrapped up in a 
poultice made of horse-dung, which her mother, who was present, ‘* 
explained was taking the swelling down from her face." (Middel- 2 
burg Camp, p. 333) ; 

Dr. Kendal Franks also notes that the Boers prepare the floors 





of their tents by smearing them with cow-dung, as they are accus- 
tomed to doin their own houses. (Balmoral Camp, p. 324-) | 
In the camp at Krugersdorp, two cases of pneumonia were 


found when admitted to have been freely smeared with ordinary is 
green house-paint, and there is no doubt that death was due to a 
arsenical poisoning (p. 250). : 

In another report from Dr. Franks on the Refugee Camps at = 
Krugersdorp, Potchefstroom, and Klerksdorp, he says: “A recent ‘ 
remedy among the Boers, no matter what is the ailment, is to oy 
paint the part affected with green paint. Three children suffer- con 
ing from a complaint which I was unable to ascertain were 23 
painted all over with green paint, with the exception of the face. 4: 


All three of the children died from acute arsenical poisoning. 1G 
Another child, aged two, was given by its mother at the same . 
time patent medicines, comprising Hoffman's drops, containing «Ml 
ether ; Essenz dulcis, containing opium ; Red powder, containing “ 
tartar emetic; Jamaica ginger and ‘Dutch drops,’ composition fas 
unknown.” ‘Tinned sardines he found were given to another a 


Dr. G. 8. Woodroffe says that in one instance, when he had 
prescribed for a child, the next morning the mother took it to 
another doctor, who also prescribed for it. The next morning 


was then giving the child the medicines alternately which had 
been prescribed by the first two doctors, and had the third pre- 
scribed the child would have been taking medicines prescribed 
by three doctors all at once. “The most famous ‘quack’ doctor 
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in the camp [Irene] is a cripple, whose sole qualification is that 
he was an attendant on one of the Boer ambulances. He parades 
a great red cross on his sleeve and another on his hat” (p. 334)- 

In another report from the Burgher Camp at Irene, Dr. G, 5. 
Woodroffe states that the method among the Boers when a patient's 
temperature is high is to put all the blankets on to the bed in the 
hottest part of the day. ‘The idea is that a patient with a high 
temperature must be kept so; further, medicine of one sort or 
another must be given every hour, On two occasions Mr. Wood- 
roffe found young children asleep with pin-point pupils, suffering 
with bronchitis. The medicine prescribed by him had not been 
given. In one of these cases the mother had given the child ten 
drops of essence of paregoric every half-hour, the child being six 
months old. The child died. He adds, “No one can imagine 
the difficulty a medical man has in preventing these people using 
their dangerous, useless, and disgusting remedies. Goat's dung 
and wormwood made into a decoction and drunk in quantities is 
the favourite ‘drippel * or ‘middel’ for bringing out the measles. 
Pieces of raw meat are bandaged over each eye in acute con- 
junctivitis, and most of these cases are caused by dirt. Babies’ 
ears are receptacles for an endless variety of rubbish, and conse- 
quently otorrhoea is very common. Rags wetted with human urine 
are used for open flesh-wounds, andso on. The patients and their 
relations need watching. Food, especially in typhoid cases where 
the patient is hungry, is brought in by the mothers; or a mother 
may watch her child, and the nurse as well, and as soon as the 
nurse leaves the ward for a minute or two she may return and find 
child and mother gone. This actually happened here,” (p- 240). 

Dried peaches and bags of Boer biscuits were c being 
given to the patients in hospital at Middelburg Camp, which 
would have caused certain death if eaten in the invalids’ then 
condition. 

Dr. Henderson, reporting on the camp at Pietersburg, says he 
found it an article of faith with the Boers that water applied to a 
patient, unless as a drink, is absolutely fatal, and especially in the 
form of a poultice. “Each and every one had their own par- 
ticular treatment, and from the filthy decoction of goat. cropoin rs 
in oil and all ordinary Dutch remedies, as well as a liberal supply 
from our own ‘apotheek,’ all had a turn, In dieting, comforts 
supplied in the shape of brandy, port wine, milk, soup, &c., were 
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disregarded, and Chinese figs and sardines given in cases of 
vomiting and diarrhoea,” (p, 263), 

“A girl was convalescing from enteric. She was given dried 
peaches, which the child ate, and nearly died. A woman and her 
son were in hospital suffering from enteric. A friend came to 
visit her carrying something under her apron. ‘The sister asked 
what it was. The woman produced a bottle containing a brown 
looking fluid which she said was very good to relieve thirst. The 
sister asked what it was, and the woman told her it was horse: 
dung cooked in water and strained. ‘It is very good ; you can 
taste it if you like.’ The invitation was not accepted, and the 
woman was sent away, very indignant that her remedy was not 
appreciated, A similar infusion made with goat's dung is a very 
favourite drink given by the Boers to bring out the rash in measles. 
The matron has seen it several times employed in this camp.” 
(Middelburg Camp, p. 333.) 

Dr. Kendal Franks, writing on the Heidelberg Camps, also says 
that “Neglecting their children is the result of a certain fatalism 
which is common among them, “It is God's will,” is the excuse or 
reason they give for sitting by a sick child and never moving as 
much asa finger to give it food or medicine ordered by the doctor. 
A misdirected energy often enables them to make shrouds, &c., 
for their children while they still live, and while, in my opinion, 
there is still every hope for them” (p. 299). In the Report on 
Belfast Camp, he says, “It is a well-known custom with the Boers 
to keep coffins ready for use in their houses, a wise precaution, 
considering the hot climate and the isolated condition of the 
farmhouses. ‘T'wo old Boers brought their coffins with them, and 
propped them up against the outside of their tents,” (p. 327). 

The following examples illustrate some of the foregoing 
points :-— 

I. I heard some years ago from a nurse in a Children's Hospital 
in London, of one case where a child was found to be so dirty 
that ordinary washing was of no use to cleanse the child's skin, 
Bread poultices had to be applied to the child's feet to remove 
some of the dirt, and the child was thoroughly frightened when 
the nurse washed his body all over. After having a bath for the 
first time, he told his parents when they visited him of the extra- 
ordinary thing that had been done. He regarded it, and possibly 
the parents did also, as undergoing a serious operation. 
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When some of my own children were ill with measles, a nurse 
I had in the house told me that children with measles should not 
be washed nor their bed-linen changed for the first week ; and 
that the sun should be excluded from the room, otherwise they 
micht be made blind for life; and that in her mother’s time the 
children would be put to bed in their clothes, and these would 
not be changed until after the third day. 

IT. Ido not know any instances of people here giving their 
children such a variety of medicines as the Boer women give 
theirs, but I have frequently heard of medicine left over from one 
illness being given to another child with an entirely different com- 
plaint; on the ground that it had done so much good to the first, 
and it was a pity to waste it. 

II. A lady told me a short time ago that she had known Dutch- 
women make a decoction from the leaves of a plant, and with this 
liquid, which was of a greenish colour, rub the bodies of their 
children who were ill with measles or fever. Perhaps the green 
paint used by the Boer women isa substitute for this green liquid, 
the knowledge of which is forgotten, 

IV, A short time ago a monthly-nurse told me she knew of 
a man who had had ulcerous sores on one of his legs for years. 
He walked about with crutches. He was first an out and then an 
in-patient at St. George’s Hospital. Here he was told his case 
was incurable and advised to have his leg amputated. To this 
he objected, saying, “I came into the world with two legs and I 
won't go out of it with one only.” He did not then expect to live 
more than a few months, This nurse had known the man for 
years, and when she heard of his resolve to die rather than have 
his leg off, she told him she believed she could cure him,if he 
would submit to her treatment and would promise to let her carry 
it out for a certain time. The man agreed. The case, she said, 
was one of blood-poisoning, and the remedy used was cow-dung. 
The nurse told me she went herself to the place where the cows 
were kept, and by arrangement with the cowkeeper took the 
freshly-dropped dung and applied it as a poultice to the wounds, 
having first carefully washed them. She did this twice a day for 
a short period, then less frequently. In a fortnight the wounds 
had begun to heal, and in another week or so the patient was 
able to walk without his crutch and resume his work. The nurse 
further said this happened about two years or more ago. The 
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man has continued well and has been constantly at work since, and 


has bad no further trouble with his leg. She occasionally sees him 
now, when he always remarks on the cure she had made, During 
the time she was attending him the patient had to abstain from 
malt and spirituous liquors, only drinking light drinks she prepared 
for him. The nurse told me she got her knowledge of this cure 
from her grandmother, who was a village doctress, much resorted 
to by villagers for miles d the place where she lived in York- 
shire, She hed stayed: with ec grandmother when a child and 
had seen her perform cures and set broken limbs. 

The story of this cure brought to my mind that when, many 
years ago, a relative of mine was being treated by our doctor for 
an open wound caused by blood-poisoning, a maid-servant living 
with us at the time expressed to me her wish that we would use 
the proper remedy of solutions from dung, instead of the doctor's 
lotions and ointments. 

Miss Burne has kindly given me the following notes of similar 


“ Cow-shdrn, s. cow-lung . Ir is still used by the lower 
orders as a cataplasm for biuiies and sprains, being applied to 
the parts affected as hot as the patient can bear it. ‘In fact, 
whilst these lines are written, I am told that a similar poultice has 
just been laid upon Miss J ——'s leg,” Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, 
en ae (1841), p. 375, s.¥. | | 

“ Cow-sharn [kou shear} sé. cow-dung. (Shrewsbury. Pulver- 
batch.) ‘The best thing as ever I met d6th fur bad legs is a com- 
sharn pultis.’ ‘Aye; ’ow dun ’ee mak'it?’ ‘Tak’ a ‘antle o° 
wutmil an’ as much evw-sharn as ‘Il mix well together, an’ pit it 
on the leg, it ‘ll swage the swellin’ an’ mak’ it as cool as a 
cowcddmer.’ . . . ‘They say that bull’s séerme is an excellent 
complexion, forsoath, to set a fresh rosat or vermilion colour on 
Holland's Piiny, vol. ii., p. 327." G. F. 
Jackson, Shropshire Word-Book (1879-1881), s.v2 

*“ Blood-poisoning.—A quantity of dung is caught as it falls from 
a cow and SN to the wound. Oban.” (MS. note by 

ewan nebo A cow-dung poultice was a remedy known at 


Edgmond (Salop) in my youth, and considered particularly ‘‘drawing” and 


“searching.” “These various examples fairly represent the area of the county 
of Salop.—C. 5. Burne. 
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“A. laxatioe.— Sheep-peatls, i.e. the droppings of sheep dis- 


solved in water and drunk.. My informant has scen ) mothers 


note by the late Dr. Gregor.) 

“ Tricklings [trik-linz], sé. sheep's dung—Pulverbatch. It was 
formerly—before the age of vaccination—a popular belief that 
‘ship's éricéiin's,' duly administered, would cure the small-pox, 
«Bessy, yo’ mind as Granny dunna pit ship's ¢ricédin's i’ my yarb- 
tay. I canna tak’ it if er does—nod if I'm marked ever so.’” 
G. F. Jackson, Shropshire Ward-Book, p. 453, 5-¥- 

I hope to deal with the information given in the second Blue- 
book in a future number. 
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Tue Sister's Son IN SAMOA, 


(Communicated by Mr, Andrew Lang.) 


When I was at Apia in Samoa with Commodore Goodenough in 
the Frar/, in 1873, I met the American Consul, who had married 
‘a Samoan, and who told me the following story of a custom called 
Fasw which prevailed in the islands as regards the nights of a 
nephew to his uncle's property. 

There was a chief called “ Bullamacow,” 
uncle and admired very much a bread-fruit house! he had just 
put up, The uncle said it had cost him a great deal, in fact 
neatly cuined. him. Bullamacow said he thought it would look 
well in his “square.” The uncle then said, “ Pray, don’t say 
that.” However Bullamacow would not change his mind. All 


this meant that the uncle was to give Bullamacow his house, 


which he did not quite see. 

So the nephew goes away disappointed 
this someone comes to the uncle's house, and says to one of the 
children “Where is your mother?” and he answers, “ Bullamacow 
Tire tater hic aay a is the custom in these cases, The uncle 


‘A house for the storage of bread-fruit. 











who came to see his. 


But a few days after 
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bears it for a few days, but at last, longing to have his wife home 
again, makes up his mind to give up the house. This, however, is 
not enough now; he must take a present as well. So he trudges 
off with. some baked pigs. When he arrives at his nephew's, 
Bullamacow says to him, “Why did you take the trouble to come 
all this way? I was just going to take your wife down to you 
to-morrow, but, however, as you have come, you will be able to 


stay here and take her back then yourself.” Then when he sees” 


the pigs he says, How very unnecessary it was for you to bring 
these things,” 


However, he allows himself to be persuaded, and accepts the 
present. Now the uncle has to do the rest of the business, and 
it has to be done with delicacy. ‘So he says, “Now, how do you 
think the bread-fruit house would look in #af place? I think it 
would suit well;” and so the matter is settled. Next day the 
uncle takes his wife home, and a few days later Bullamacow comes 
down and carries off the bread-fruit house, So the poor uncle 
is ruined. 

In the same way, if a nephew takes a fancy to a gun of his 
uncle's, he comes and takes it. Should the uncle naturally object 
to part with it, the nephew goes home and tells his mother, who 
says it will be all right: she will arrange matters. So she pro- 


nounces a curse upon the other family, saying the children shall 


die of elephantiasis. This so works upon their fears that they 
are ready to give anything up. It is to be noted that only the 
children of the eédes# sister have the privilege of Vasu. 

The Consul said that during the fighting, men used often to 
bring guns to his house to hide them from their nephews ; and 
sometimes they have slept with guns lashed to their legs ; but the 
nephews have come and taken them away even then. 

I give this account from a journal kept at at the time. 


A. C. STANLEY. 
Rome, 4/4 Deceméer, igot. 
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Rice HAgVEsST, AND OTHER Customs In CEYLON, 
(Communicated by Mr. A. Lang and Mr. J. G. Fraser.) 
(See vol. xii, p. 457.) 


[The first part of the following Notes, dated 31 December, rgor, 
was impartially sent by the writer to both Mr. Lang and Mr. Frazer, 
and reached the Editor's hands from both sources on. the same 
day: the rest was addressed to Mr. Frazer alone.] 

At Kattaragam, near Hambantotta (Ceylon), is a temple of the 
Tamil or Hindu god Madu Sami, the Road or River god. In 
the hot weather, about April or May, after the rice-harvest is in, 
the priests seek out a shallow place in the river, about one foot 
deep, and dig a hole in the bottom of the river large enough to 
hold tightly a bag of paddy (rice). The dry paddy is packed in 
a sack, put into the hole, tightly jammed in, and the god is placed 
on the top of it under about one foot of water. ‘The paddy swells 
in the water, and cannot expand laterally, so rises upwards and 
earries the god with it. It takes, say, fourteen days to reach the 
surface. On the 13th day the priests come at night, and finding 
the god near the surface, proclaim that the new god will rise to- 
morrow and have an assembly... . . 

The Tamils at Pongul “boil the rice"! in the cattle-shed, and 
they also decorate the cattle with flowers, ribbons, and handker- 
chiefs ; and they get one bullock and decorate him, and goad him 
to run and butt them, and the bravest coolic runs up and snatches 
aribbon. The god here worshipped is Madu Sami, and he lives 
in the phallic emblem under the pipul or fig-tree. Tufts of dried 

grass are hung like tufts on a kite’s tail from trees all round, and 
form festoons (to keep away evil spirits ?). 

You will find an account of the Perahera procession, by A. E. 
Souter, in the English Jifustrated Magacine (August, 1901, p. 474). 

[We give a brief abstract. The festival takes place annually at. 
Kandy, in May, June, or July, usually July. The first night the 
new moon is visible, the priests of the four temples of Vishnu, 
Natha, Pattini (goddess of small-pox), and Kataragama, take a 
young jaktree not yet fruited (its fruit is one of the principal foods 


I [The first-fruits of the rice-harvest 7—En. ] 
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of the natives), and the priest-woodcutter of Vishnu cuts it into 
four parts, which are carried ceremonially to the four temples, and 
for four days the bows and arrows of each deity are carried daily 
round his log. On the fifth day the bows and arrows are carried in 
shrines on elephants, escorted by devil-dancers (cf. J Z., xi., 454) 
to the temple of Buddha's tooth. (The connection of Buddha 
with the festival is known to date only from 1775.) The empty 
skrine of the tooth is placed on an elephant and the whole com- 
pany march round the town for nine successive nights. On the 
second and following nights a sword and a golden water-vessel are 
carried in a palanquin immediately after the weapons of each god. 
On the fifteenth night the shrine of the tooth is deposited at the 
Gedige, a college of priests; the rest of the company repair to their 
respective temples, where offerings of curry, rice, and cakes are 
made to the gods and then eaten, and the procession re-formed, 
without the shrine, goes outside the town to the bank of the river. 
“The chief priest of each of the four dewales (temples), bearing 
the four swords of the gods, and accompanied by four attendant 
priests carrying the golden pitchers, go down to the water's edge, 
where they find a boat. They embark and row into the middle 
of the sullenly-flowing river. With faces turned towards the east, 
they wait, motionless and quiet, amid the perfect silence of those 
on the shore. Then the first streak of dawn steals into the sky ; 
immediately the priests strike the waters with their swords, de- 
scribing a circle in honour of Krishna, the sun-god, and at the 
same moment the attendants empty the golden pitchers and refill 
them from the waters within the charmed circle, With much re- 
joicing the boat returns to shore ; the water-vessels are replaced in 
their palanquins with the swords, and the whole procession goes 
back in the early morning sunshine to the Gedige, where the pro- 
cession of the tooth joins them, when all return to Kandy and dis- 
perse.” Religious dancing and feasting are carried on in the 
temples for fourteen more days: then the pieces of jak-tree are 
thrown into the river. (“They have an idea that if any possession 
flows steadily down a river, it means prosperity to the owner.” 
Cingalese women when they cut their hair throw the ends into a 
river that their tresses may be long and flowing as the stream.) 
The Perahera closes with a final procession on the thirty-first 
day. This account, though referred to by Dr. Drummond him- 
self, shows a slight discrepancy with the remainder of his letter,] 
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In answer to the question, what becomes of the water after it is 
“eyt" from the river at sunrise? I have found out that it is kept 


untouched in the temple for a year, and when new water is again 


“ent” and brought next year, the old “vintage” is put into a 


land-devil-dispellers, &c. But note that it is kept a year before 
using it in that way. 


Belgravia, Talawakelle, Ceylon. 


R. J. Drumaonp. 


Puur RAja, on THE TIGER PRINCE. 


A Hindu Folk-Tale from South India. Recorded by M: N. 
VenkatasvAMi, M.R.A.S., and edited by W. Crooxe. 


There was once a King who, though he paid many a vow, had 
no heir, At last, in despair, his Queen urged him to retire to the 
forest. So he made over the kingdom to his Wazir and they went 
off to the forest, in which lived many tigers, but none of them 
harmed mankind. One day the Queen saw a tigress with her 
cubs, and she said, “ Would that God would bestow on me even 
a tiger cub!" And as she prayed her wish was granted, and in 


due time she bore a tiger cub, which they named Puli Raja, the: 


Tiger Prince. They had a nice cage made and put him in it, 
and he was brought up there, and they did not go to see him for 
many a long day. But when at last they visited him he said, “It 
is time I were married. Get mea wife.” 

The King was much distressed at this, and consulted his Wazir. 
“Be not troubled,” he answered. ‘“ Give me four bags of varas,! 
and I will get him a bride.” The King gave the money to the 


‘Wazir and he started off. By-and-by he came to an inn, so 


he went in to eat, and when he paid for his meals he opened 
the bags in the forecourt of the house and began counting the 
money. “Why have you brought this money?” the innkeeper 
asked. “Iam come to buy a girl to be wife for the King’s son.” 
“Take my eldest daughter,” said she, So he brought the girl 
back, and the King had a marriage booth made as high as the sky 


! A eosin worth about seven shillings. 
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and a marriage platform as large as the earth,’ and the girl was 
married to a knife,* thinking piteously all the time, “Why is 
this? The King is said to have a son, and I am marred toa 
knife!" In the evening she was taken to the Tiger Prince and 
put into his cage. But next moming they found that he had torn 
her in pieces. 

Again the Tiger Prince prayed to his father for a wife. And 
the Wazir engaged to buy one for eight bags of varas. Again he 
went to the innkeeper, who said, “Is my daughter well?” - The 
Wazir answered, “She is well. But I want a second wife for the 
Prince.” “Take my youngest daughter,” said the innkeeper. So 
the Wazir mounted her on the elephant which carried the moncy 
and set out with her for the palace. 

Qn the way he got down to bathe, and while he was away a 
party of women passed by to draw water, and the girl heard them 
say, “ The other day a girl was married to the Tiger Prince and 
he gobbled her up. Now a second girl is going to him, and he 
will serve her in the same way.” At this the girl began to weep, 
and just then the Lord Siva and Parvati his spouse were flying 
in the sky. The goddess heard the cry of a woman, and brought 
Siva to the spot, who said, “Daughter, why dost thou weep?” 
“ Because I am to be married to the Tiger Prince,” said the girl, 
“and he killed my sister, and I fear he will kill me.” And Siva 
answered, “ Take a garland of Aasfnda flowers,? a bowl of water, 
and a handful of sand. When you are taken to the Tiger Prince 
put the garland round his neck, sprinkle the sand and water over 
him, and he will turn into a beautiful young man.” Sut she 
objected, “ When his parents see the man with me they will ask 
whence he came and why I have driven the Tiger Prince into the 
jungle. How can I clear myself?” The Lord Siva answered, 
“Take off the garland from his neck, sprinkle sand and water over 
him again, and he will turn into a tiger once more; then they 
cannot help believing you.” 


' All Indian marriages are conducted in a bdoth made of bamboos. and 
decorated with plantain-leaves ond flowers. In this is erected a platform of 
earth in which the bride and bridegroom are seated. After their robes are 
knotted together they are led round the sacred fire lighted in the booth, while 
appropriate manfraz, or holy texts of the Veda, are recited. 

2 ‘The usual ritual in proxy-marriages among high-casie Hindnos. Some. 
times a sword is tae, 

* Causia occidentalis; flowers yellow. Aaifnda = cure for itching. 
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So the girl was brought to the palace, and wedded with the 
same ceremonies as her sister, and on the bridal night she was 
placed in the cage of the Tiger Prince. When he saw her, he 
sprang upon her to rend her, but she put the garland on his neck, 
and sprinkled the sand and water over him, and behold! he was 
turned into a young man, and they enjoyed each other's society till 
the morning. Then the King and Queen came to visit them, and 
were amazed when they saw a young man in place of the Tiger 
Prince. “Do you want your Jf Rdja?" the bride asked ; and 
turned him into a tiger again, and then again restored him to 
human form. His parents were overwhelmed with joy, and the 
pair lived happily for many days. 

By-and-by the Princess became with child, and her girl-cousin, 
who envied her, came to Puli Raja and said, “Her mother desires 
to see her; let me take her to our own people.” He gave his 
consent, and the two girls set out together. On the way they 
came to a well, and the cousin proposed that they should look at 
their reflections in the water. “Tam not beautiful, as you are,” 
said she, “but let me put on your jewels, and let us look again, 
and you will see what a difference that makes.” The Princess 
gave her the jewels, but when she came to the brink of the well 
to look again, the cousin pushed her in. 

Now there lived an old snake in this well, who was then 
affiicted with a great boil just on his hood, and who suffered 
greatly. When the Princess fell in, she dropped just on the neck 
of the snake ; the boil burst and he was cured. In his joy the 
snake dived with her down, down through the water, till they 
came to Nagaloka, the snake kingdom beneath the earth. He 
took her to his wife. “This is our daughter, who has healed me 
of my painful disease. Tend her well and treat her with honour.” 
So the Princess remained in the under-world with the snakes, and 
there in due time she gave birth to a son. 

But the cousin went to the Tiger Prince and pretended to be 
his wife, “ How can this be?” said Puli Raja to himself. « My 
wife was ruddy and beautiful, not like this one.” But at last, 
though with great misgivings, he accepted her as his wife, and in 
course of time she also bore him a son. 

Some time passed by, and one day a bangle-merchant went 
past the well, crying, “ Bangles! lacquered bangles ! glass bangles ! 
who wants bangles?” Then the Princess called to him out of 
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the well, and said, “ Merchant, fit a set of bangles on my wrists." 
“How can I come into the well?" he asked. “Come down the 
steps,” said she.) So he came down, and while he was fitting on 
the bangles her son cried, and she sang to him thus: 

“« My darling ! my princeling ! the tiger’s awn son, 

No garland was needed to make thee a man, 

© hush thee, the old man will do thee no harm 

While he fits pretty bangles on mother's soft arm.” * 


And the bangle-seller was amazed at her gentle words. 

Fle then went to the palace of the Tiger Prince, and began to 
cry, “ Bangles to sell! Who wants bangles?" ‘The false Prin- 
cess called to him to come in, and as he was fitting the bangles 
on her wrists her baby cried, and she cursed him as low-born 
mothers are wont to curse their children. ‘The bangle-merchant 
reproved her, and said, * Why do you curse your child as the low- 
born use to do, and you a Princess? But lately I saw in the 
under-world a lady who soothed her child when alge aby 
sang thus to him: 

4¢ My darling ! my princeling ! the tiger's own son, 
No garland was needed to make thee a man, 
O fmah thee, the old man will do thee no harm 
While he fits pretty bangles on mother's saft arm.” 


“The Tiger Prince was close by and heard his words. Then he 
bethought himself of his tiger-birth, and of his wife and the gar- 
land: and when the bangle-merchant left the pretended wife's 
room he called him and said, ‘ ‘Lead me to the lady of whom 

you just now spoke.” 

"So they went othe well and the men 
put two strings of bangles mound his neck that he might look like 
a brother bangles le 7 = 
called * Bangles to kell who needs bangles?” The lady called 


1 “The well was what is called a Adaiff, with long flights af steps dawn to ihe 
water. 


* + Puli kadupank puttin bhupati kumira, 
Kanda aac nd a tit Kd kumilra, 
Ravayya Vyankayyd vonkulu tonduk tonduk kundam.” 
+ Rings am, Hep beatae 
Cek faiat Voki, Wp gn Mann oor si” 
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him, and the child cried, and she hushed him by singing to him 
_ as before. Instantly Puli Raja rose from his seat and took hold 

Of the lady’s hand and asked her how she came to: be there, and 
she told him how her cousin had plotted against her life, and how 
the snake had befriended her. 

Then the twelve-headed snake! came up, and the Princess said 
to him, “ Your son-in-law is come, father!" So the Tiger Prince 
. asked his leave to take his wife home. “That cannot be," said 
the snake; “my wife will soon be delivered, and itis my com 
your wife, who must Series the young ones. Afterwards I will 
gladly send her to you.” So by-and-by the snake's wife gave 
birth to a lot of littl snakes, and on a fortunate day the Princess 
named them, and the biggest she called by one fine name, the - 
next by another, and so on; but the smallest she called Chinna 
Nagannah, “he is that is short by a head.” 

When the little snake heard his name he was angry, for he 
thought the Princess mocked him, and he muttered to himself, 
“When my brother-in-law the Tiger Prince takes her home by- 
and-by, I will bite her.” So he hid in a melon, and came back 
with them to the palace. And when they got there the Tiger 
Prince hastened to his father to arrange for the execution of the 
false Princess. Then the snake said to bimseli, “ My sister will 
go to the bath, and then I will bite her.” And when she had 
_ bathed, he said to himself, “I will let -her eat, and wash her 

hands, then I will bite her.” But when she had eaten and 
_ washed, hé said, “Let her suckle her child first, and then I will 
bite her,” 

Meanwhile the Tiger Prince returned home and began to play 
‘at chess with the Princess. By-and-by he said, “I have won,” 
and she said, “No! I have won; I swear it by the head of our 
child Chinna Nagannah!" So the snake knew she had meant 
no scorn to him when she gave him the same name as that of her 
own son. So he came out of the melon and confessed his 
‘designs ; and the Princess was rejoiced at his escape and feasted 
him royally, and he returned to the under-world. 

_ So the Tiger Prince and the Princess lived happily ever after ; 
and by-and-by the old King yielded his throne to his son, and the 
reign of Puli Raja was long, happy, and prosperous. 


' Some of the Indian gods are represented by a snake with many hoods, 
en cenie ns ee 
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History, TRanition, anp Historic Myti, 
(Vol. xit., p. 467.) 


when my friend Mr. Rouse could into my letter the belief 

“that all traditions should be discarded as worthless.” To a 
life-long defender of the value of tradition such an ‘accusation is, 
to say the least, surprising. But I am reassured by noticing that 
in one respect at least Mr. Rouse has completely misapprehended 


my argument. I was urging, it may be recollected, that Professor 


Ridgeway before making the large use he did of certain Greek 
traditions should, as an indispensable preliminary, have examined 
them critically. To drive home the plea that as there is faggot 
and faggot, so there is tradition and tradition, I instanced one 
famous set of traditions of which we know the origin and history, 
and which we know to be baseless. Such an instance, I argued, 
should make us cautious in dealing with traditions of which we 
do wef know the ongin and history. Mr. Rouse tells me that 
my examples are “not parallel to the Greek tradition.” Of course 
they are not. If they were there would have been no necessity 
for my adducing them ; they were not adduced as parallels, but to 
enforce the claim for a particular ‘critical method. 
_ As an expert in Greek literature as well as in Greek archieology, 
Professor Ridgeway can only be judged by experts. I should not 
be presumptuous enough to attempt such a judgment. But I 
ainot help noticing that experts in Greek literature (eg. Mr. 
Monro in his recently published edition of the Odyssey) make 
precisely the same kind of object ons to his use of certain Greek 
| ely suggested themselves to me; and 
that an eb: paiatek “achiaskay thes Me. Myres (see his 
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lengthy notice in the Classical Review, vol. xvi., No. 1), brings 
forward numerous and strongly-urged objections against his inter- 
pretation of the archwological evidence involved. And I cannot 
refrain from commenting upon Mr. Rouse’s statement that “ Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway deduces his theory from archeological and ethno- 
logical evidence, and then points to the remarkable fact that the 
traditions agree in the main with the evidence.” Undoubtedly 
Professor Ridgeway believes that this is so, and undoubtedly 
Mr. Rouse is led by his brilliant and ingenious argumentation to 
believe so likewise. But would it not be nearer the mark to say 
that as a rule Professor Ridgeway’s interpretation of the traditions 
agrees with his interpretation of the archzological evidence ? and 
is it mot the case that this agreement is produced by entirely 
ignoring other traditions? I have no doubt Professor Ridgeway 
has good reasons for so doing ; but as a reader desirous of forming 
an opinion upon his hypothesis, I want to know those reasons. I 
repeat my criticism, @ criticism, be it noted, of principle and 
method: throughout the book the implicit criterion of the validity 
of a tradition is whether or no it lends support to the interpre- 
tation of certain archaeological facts, I hold that that is not 
sufficient. 

Mr. Rouse makes a couple of statements which induce me to 
return to the illustration, the significance of which I unhappily failed 
to make clear to him. “Genealogical legends,” he says, “ were 
of supreme importance to the Greeks,” Granted, but certainly 





~ not more so than to the Celts of Britain and Ireland. Even when 


we first meet with Greek society, it had passed out of and beyond 
that archaic tribal organisation which is revealed to us by the 
native laws of the Irish Goidels and the Welsh Brythons. Number- 
less traces of it survive no doubt; amongst them the importance 
of the “genealogical legend.” But status as determined by the 
family and tribal genealogists was, if I mistake not, of less im- 
portance as a still active legal factor to the Greek of Soo &.c. than 
to the Irish or Welsh tribesman of S00 a.p. The Celts had thus 
every reason for keeping their genealogies with as much care as, 
in the absence of an elaborate system of written record, they pro- 
bably cauld be kept. As a matter of fact, when we can test the 
immense mass of extant Irish and Welsh genealogical material jt 
is found to be of surprising accuracy. And yet (this is my point), 
the paramount importance of accurate genealogies and the exist- 
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ence of a highly-favoured and well-remunerated class of pro- 
fessional genealogists, did not prevent the introduction and diffu- 
sion of alien traditions about the early history of the race ; tra- 
ditions which, as I have said, we know to be absolutely baseless. 
If the genealogically-minded Celts admitted, and ultimately came 
firmly to believe in, an alien and baseless theory of racial origins, 
the Greeks may have done the same. 

But in another and a more positive way Celtic tradition 
illuminates the problems which the investigator of Greek tradi- 
tions has to solve. In the latter case we have a great body of 
heroic legend standing, apparently, in some relation to a series ~ 
of local and tribal traditions, In Celtdom also we have great 
bodies of heroic legend ; in Wales the Arthur cycle, i in Ireland the. 
two great cycles of Cuchulainn and Finn. Now in all these three 
cases the heroic legend stands outside of, and disconnected from, 
the main stream of tribal genealogical tradition. So much is this 
the case in Ireland, that the Four Masters, the last and greatest 
representatives of the official-historian class, barely allude to the 
great Cuchulainn cycle which dominates all Irish medizeval litera- 
ture, although (significant fact!) they fully set forth the alien, 
baseless tradition of Irish origins invented in the early Middle 
Ages. In Wee Caneditass nomuinis wnéra so far as poet and 
storyteller are concerned, is the source to which the chieftain 
treods bis descent, not that Arthur with whose fame the world is 
filled. I cannot but think that these facts may be of some signifi- 
cance to students of the Homeric problem. 

Mr. Rouse further remarks that “the conditions (of tradition) 
‘are different ina world which has been accustomed to the common 
use of writing for two thousand years; and in the world of two thou- 
sand years B.c., when writing was known indeed, but was certainly 
not common.” Here the question, which is precisely whether the 
Greek traditions relied oe by Professor Ridgeway do go back 
“two thousand years i.c.,” is entirely begged ; not to Bee ree 
fact that many of them cannot ex Aypothest refer to a period ante- 
nor to 1400 Bc. What, however, I would ask, is, whether there is 
‘really any such essential difference, depending upon difference of 
Gondiiiones between tadigions in the Middle Ages, espectally in 
the more barbaric portions of Europe, and tradition in the world 
of pre-fifth century Greece? Greek traditions, when we seek their 
source, prove mot infrequently to be reported by Pausanias and 
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even later writers; if we further question Meir sources, we find 
ourselves in contact with local traditional records kept chiefly by 
the priestly class. In Greece, as in mediaeval Europe or ancient 
Egypt, the priest was the chief recorder of past events. Next to 


‘the priests, we have the families, hereditary as a tule, of tribal 


minstrels and genealogists, generally attached to the chie 





head of the tribe. In what may be called non-barbaric wiedeeeal 


Europe, that portion of Europe which was specially influenced 
by Christian-Classic culture, the importance of this last class was 
creatly diminished, whilst that of the priestly class was enhanced 
in a corresponding degree. In barbaric Europe on the other 
hand, (Celtdom and Northern Teutondom) the reverse process 
may be observed; the Christian priest fights shy of the pre- 
Christian traditions, and the part played by the munstrel- 
genealogist is increased; a state of things which has a natural 
tendency to magnify the romantic, and restrict the record element 
in the traditions. But differing from each other as did the two 
divisions of medixval Europe, and differing as both did in the 
respect indicated from pre-fifth century Greece, I cannot see that 
as regards the practice of writing there was any vital difference in 
the conditions under which the three sets of tradition have been 
handed down to. ws. 

I had hoped that some notice would be taken of my eriiest for 
information about, or discussion of, “historic myth.” I would 
avain ask to be referred to any well-vouched example of historic 
myth; of myth, that is, summing up concretely the actual 
historical relations of groups of men in the form of stories about 
individual men and women. ‘The historico-mythopoeic process is 
still at work in a rudimentary form, and results in such personifi- 
cations as John Bull, Uncle Sam, der deutsche Michet. Did it 
ever go any further? A priori, there is no reason why it should 
not have gone further. But did it go further when the mythopeeic 
function was still fully active among all races, the advanced as well 
as the backward ? or does it now go further among those backward 
races with whom alone the function ts still active? I may say 
Rian Ado. nok with 39 Oe ee ee 
story, Derek hash oe hls Exodus, or to such mode 
as Dame Europa’s School 
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Lame Gops, 
(Vol. ix., Ps 295-) 


In Mr. Hartland’s article on “The High Gods of Australia” 
(Folt-Lore, December, 1898), the following passage occurs: ‘The 
name of Daramulun is a secret known only to the Murring tribes 
and their congeners. It is said to mean /g-va-one-side, or fante, 
probably from a personal peculiarity, like Tsunijgoam among the 
Hottentots.” 

Whether a personal peculiarity can be the occasion of these 
recurring epithets is a point of doubt, to say the least. Tsunilgoam 
is said to mean, literally, wownded Anee. This is precisely the 
attribute of the Finnish divine hero Waina-moinen, who, it was 
said, was building a boat when he wounded his knee with his 
own hatchet. He was thereafter appealed to for healing, like 
Tsuniigoam or Wounded Knee. 

Lame gods are, in fact, not infrequent in mythologies. It is 
hardly necessary to remind readers of Hephaistos, the Fire-god 
of the Greeks, who was cast forth from heaven by the Thunderer 
and lamed by the fall, and who thenceforth worked as a smith in 
the nether regions. But I would draw special attention to a 
curious wood-cut in Mrs. Nuttall’s recent study of ancient 
Mexican religion.’ It reproduces a Mexican drawing repre- 
senting a divine figure on one leg, the foot of which is held in a 
fire-drill. The other leg stands free, so that “the only action 
possible is that of hobbling on one foot in a circle.” Here we 
have a Lenn LS IE This Givinity; the chief god 


said s base BAIA balan alt CY aay cule tee or the wrakis “eoit 
and the god Tyr in Scandinavian mythology) ; and “the broken 
art te leg-bone is commonly depicted with its hollowness 
centuated, and puffs of air or breath issuing from it.” It was 
ading to the water” that the catastrophe occurred. 


' Zelia Nuuall, “ The Fundamental + of Old and New World 
Civilizations :" "arth ‘and BUMOL Papért of the Pasko Athsensh' (Phases 
vol. ii. (1901), p. 9% fig. 1, p. 10, and fig. $9, p. 279. 
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The fire-crill or flint-stone was the symbol of the North in 
Mexican usage, because the polar point, there and in many 
regions, was regarded as the primary fire-stone : the central hearth 
where was perpetually born the divine spirit animating all created 
forms. 

Louise KENNEDY. 


FirE-WALKING IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 
(Vol. xii., p. 446.) 


In the recently issued Aw/fefin (vol. iv., No. 1, 1901, p. 55) of the 
Madras Government Afusenm, Mr. E. Thurston, director of the 
Museum, reprints from the Jfadras JAfor/ (no date given) a full 
account of a ceremony which took place recently at St. Thomas’ 
Mount, near the city of Madras. The following is a summary of 
all the essential features. Fire-walking has been observed as an 
annual festival at Allandur, near St. Thomas’ Mount, for more than 
half a century, and always in connection with the local temple of 
Draupati, the heroine of the Mahabharata. Draupati successfully 
passed through the ordeal of walking through fire in order to prove 
ber chastity, and ordained that whoever, placing implicit faith in 
her powers, should undertake to walk over fire, should get rd 
of any maladies he might be subject to, and attain all objects of 
his desire. In Southern India anybody and everybody, with the 
exception of Pariahs and others occupying a similar status in 
Hindu. society, takes part in the fire-walking ceremony, provided. 
that he or she has any vow to fulfil. The vow-takers are pre- 
viously purified. First the temple servant walked with measured 
steps and quite calmly on a platform upon which the fire had been 
evenly spread to a depth of a few inches, and the space thus 
covered, about 20 feet square, was ablaze with burning charcoal 
_and embers. The other devotees then rushed in a body up on to 
the platform and walked over the glowing cinders ta the other side, 
where they cooled their feet in a puddle of water (the pad-Awéi or 
milk pit). A boy of about eight years old walked over the fire, 
Lea cape a aN ay lama ie 
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The anonymous writer interviewed a few of those who took 
part in the ceremony as to whether they felt any pain or whether 
they protected their feet by rubbing them with the juice of plants. 
(Mr. H. Beauchamp, editor of the Madras Mati, says “ the most 
common explanation of the immunity from burning is that a 
decoction of the Ale fnaica ts used”; he gives an account of this 
process.) ‘This suggestion was réceived with resentment and 
considered profane. One young man asked in astonishment 
what greater protection could be needed than that of the god- 
dess, in whose saving power he had the greatest faith. He 

explained that the majority of the performers, at the time of the - 
actual fire-walking, are -beside themselves with religious fervour 
and fedt absolutely no burning sensations while crossing the fire, 
and all the after effects amount but to a feeling similar to that 
caused by being pricked with a pin. Any mishap is attributed 
by the devotees to their own frailties, rather than to any want of 
a saving power in the goddess, The author states that he is 
“entirely satisfied that this fire-walking is no fraud perpetrated by 

| people.” 


Mr. Thurston also quotes Mr. H. J. Stokes, /andian Antiguary, 
ii, 1873, for the Tanjore district, the Abbé Dubois for Malabar, 
and the records of the Madras Government (1854), for other 
cases in Madras, Ganjim, North Arcot, Salem, ‘Tinnevelly, 
Gdédavari, Nellore, and Kistna, but these do not give any new 
facts of importance. It is worth noting, however, that the cere- 
monial is (or was) not confined to the Hindu community. <A 
reference is made to a paper by Mr. M. J. Walhouse, in the 
fndian Antiguary, ctl for analogous customs in other lands. 

A. C. Happon, 


TREE WORSHIP. 
(Vol. xii, p. 455.) 


I venture to suggest that this curious case—a collective hallu- 
cination, by night, of the Madonna in an oak-tree—is neither one 
of * tree-worship " nor of worship of “ wood-spirits.” In the Dor- 
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dogne, in the eighties of the last (nineteenth) century, the French 
peasants used to gaze for, and some used to “see,” the Madonna 
in a dark hole in a wall, an ordinary field wall. M. Marillier 
communicated a paper on the subject to the /raceeaings of the 
Society for Psychical Research. Perhaps nobody will call this 
“stone-worship"? I give an analogous case. Last autumn a 
friend of mine, a scientifically-trained man, having heard of 
“crystal-gazing,” made several experiments, To prevent the ex- 
istence of reflections in glass or water he took a common table 
glass water-jug, surrounded it with dark cloth, covered his own 
head with a cloth, and gazed down into the neck of the jug, which 
this became a perfectly dark funnel, answering to the dark hole 
in the wall in the Dordogne. He found that the funnel became 
full of brilliant light, in which he viewed pictures of people and 
landscapes. I was present at this experiment, and tried the 
funnel, which was quite black. He then ‘tned the common. glass 
ball in the usual way, with similar results, My friend is a young 
athlete in good training, and has this peculiarity, that be never 
once has , 28 far as his conscious memory goes, 1 there- 
fore submit that both the hole in the wall and the dark nocturnal 
oak are mere gazing points, like the dark funnel, and that religious 
suggestibility did the rest. ‘The Knock case in Ireland is really 
more curious; here the visions of saints and the bright lights 
were witnessed by the people of Knock both by day and at night, 
on the outside wall of the parish church (Catholic). Wood- 
spirits and tree-worship are not in question, I think. 
A. Lane. 


JincLe SuNG aT CasTLeTon. 


(Vol. xii., p. 421.) 
A similar jingle was not long since repeated to RS fie 
in Kirtonin-Lindsey. G. W., a man of North Lincoln 
and descent, asked him if he had ever heard : 
“ You don’t know, nor I don’t know, 
What fun we had at Grantham ; 


A roasted pig, a salted cat, 
A pudding in a lantern.” 
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In connection with the name “ frumity-flowers”" for cuckoo- 
flowers, can frumity formerly have been a festival dish on Garland 
Day? In Lincolnshire, the proper seasons for eating it are Yule- 


About 1820 or 1830, an old man, a barber in Leeds, used to 
sing to an air something like “Pease upon a Trencher" (s.<. 
T. Moore’s “ The time I've lost in wooing”) the following : 


A Written CHARM, 
(Supra, p. 2, and Plate 1.) 


The parchment charm exhibited on my behalf was sent to me 
by the Editor of the Chemist and Druggrst, who had received it 
with others like it from a firm of druggists at Bradford, to whom 
they vere brought by a customer who had recently found them 

in “an old hall” in the neighbourhood, and supposed them to be 
old medical. prescriptions T foond them to be undoubtedly 
charms ; all were exactly alike, but so far illegible that it was only 
with great difficulty and by collating the lot that I succeeded in 
making them out. The words run as follows: 


Sonch bore Caneel e+ + 
grass + Dyradgrass + + + 


Aarne yo + Signed ee 
dayniss + Tetragrammaton E 
Inurmed E Soleysicke + + + 

domend + Ame + dias + hora + + M. 


Mr. Peacock judges it to be written in a legal hand not earlier 
than the reign of George III. Professor Skeat says: “I do not 
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think anything can be made of it, or that it ever aid mean any- 
thing. There are two or three like it in the Anglo-Saxon charms 
in Cockayne’s Book of Leechdoms, i, 290. Some of them, 
though much older, are quite as nonsensical, Here is a bit of 
one: ‘Dev, ev, dev, deev, las, druel, bepax, box, nux, bu.’ It 
ends: ‘lera, lira, tota, tanta, uel, tellus, et, ade, wirescit.’ It is 
quite certain that this never made sense. In the one you send 
Téfragrammaton is of course a real word. Aen no doubt meant 
gon, and ame is for Amé =Amen." 

Tefragrammaton’s a well-known conjuration, but some of the 
words appear to me mere gibberish. Unless, however, some clue 
to their meaning can be discovered it is useless to conjecture the 
intended purpose of the charm. 

C. C, Bett. 

Epworth, Lincolnshire. 


[Since the above was in type, some further particulars have 
reached us: We learn from the #radford Datly Tefegraph (15 
February, 1go2) that the “old hall" where the charm was found 
was High Fernley Farm, Wyke, near Bradford. The farmer, 
Mr. Josiah Lightowler, was whitewashing the “ mistal” (translated 
to us as “the lathe,* and further explained as tg place where 
cattle are kept"), when the fancy struck him to remove some 





‘square pieces of wood nailed to the rafters. Behind each of these, 


seven in number, he found a piece of parchment inscribed as 
above. The “mistal™ was originally part of the dwelling-house. 
A stone over its doorway bears the date 1696 and the inthals of the 
builders, William and Mary Richardson of North Bierley Hall; the 
parents, we are told, of Dr. Richard Richa son, F.R.S., a noted. 
botanist and antiquary in the early eighteenth century ( 1663-1741), 
the friend of Sir Hans Sloane, of Boerhaave, of Ralph Thoresby 
of Leeds, and other notable men of his day (Dictionary of Nationat 
Biography, s.v). The first idea of the finders was that the 
charms were written by him, a point which could ensily be ascer- 
tained, were it worth while, as many of his letters remain among 
the Sloane MSS. in the British Museum. 

But it appears that there is another old house on the wind- 








\ Dr. Richardson's mother's name is here given as Susanna. The disere 
pancy is unimportant for our present purpose: 
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swept hill-top—High Fernley Hall; built in 1673, and once a large 
mansion, but now much reduced in size. Mr, James Parker, of 
Great Horton, near Bradford, a writer on local history and tradi- 
tion, informs us that in the eighteenth century it was occupied 
(under the Richardsons) by a family named Bevers, of whom two 
brothers loved the same lady. The rejected suitor, after witnessing 
her marriage to his brother in Kirkheaton Church, sth May, 1742, 
rode home to High Fernley and told the servants that some mis- 
fortune was going to happen to him, but that he would “come 
again” without his head. He then deliberately cut his head 
off (!); and afterwards kept his word, appearing every night in 
the guise of a headless horseman. His family quitted the Hall: 
it stood empty for many years: no one dared even pass by it at 
night: and at last the portion of the house where the suicide had 
taken place had to be pulled down and the mansion reduced to 
its present size, before a tenant could be found for it. With so 
active and grewsome a ghost for their only neighbour at the Hall, 
what 1s more likely than that the inhabitants of the Farm should 
have resorted to charms to prevent his entrance into their house ? 
The charms, which were folded and wafered, appear to us to 
be in a woman's handwriting. Mr. John Hobson Matthews, 
writing from the Town Hall, Cardiff, to Notes and Queries (oth 
Series, ix., 158), suggests that the words “ Naadgrass Dyradgrass” 
are meant for a well-known Welsh bardic motto “Na ad dy ras, 
Dyro dy ras,” (or, Dwr ay ras), meaning “ Prevent not thy grace, 
give thy grace,” (or, God Thy grace). “ Mediaeval charms of this 
kind,” he says, “made up of phrases from Latin and Greek liturgies 
interspersed with Welsh words, were common in the Principality 
right down to the early part of the nineteenth century."—Ep. ] 


THE Vesse. Cur. 
(Supra, p. 3.) 

An interesting old custom still exists in Whitby, Yorkshire, at 
this time of the year known as the carrying round of the “ yesse| 
cup.” This consists of a common little wooden box, probably a 
sweelmeat-box, containing a doll reposing on a bed of dried 
Stained moss interspersed with sprigs of holly, bits of tinsel, and 
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models of fruits. ‘This curious object is carried round, carefully 
covered with a cloth, from house to house by elderly women, and 
it is considered exceedingly unlucky to dismiss these vessel-cup 
bearers without a small donation. A few lines, a corruption of a 
very ancient ditty, are sung, the covering is removed with reverence, 
and the contents of the sweetmeat-box, a miserable survival of 
former grandeur, displayed. 

A few years ago this was much more religiously observed in 
the Yorkshire Dales: The box had several coverings, the inner 
one being of blue satin. The figures represented the Virgin and 
the Child Christ, the former always in blue with golden stars, the 
latter with a halo. At the feet rested a lion and lamb, whilst 
around were displayed fruits and other offerings, no doubt repre 
senting the gifts of the Magi. 

The very old women who were privileged to carry these and 
beg, chanted the lines: 
“God bless the master of the house, 
And all the litth children 
Who ronnd the table grow,” 


and were generally regarded as witches in their country. Com 
pare the Italian Aresepie and the French erie. 
E. Lovet. 

I was acquainted with this custom at Hull, 1830-50. Two or 
three girls would bring to the house-door a box containing a doll,! 
dressed in blue and set off with tinsel, holly, and holly-berries. A 
few red apples were also deposited with it. They first sang a few 








for money, and became very abusive Eee ma 


[The customs of wassailing and carrying a vessel-cup are noticed 
in Ellis's Brand, i. 1, 454, Henderson, 2nd ed., pp. 64-66, and 


Gent. Mag. Library (Popular Superstitions), pp. 16, 76, The 
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health-drinking from a bowl or loving-cup, was a usual accompa- 
niment of Christmas feasting, sometimes extended to the orchards 
and the oxen. ‘The favourite liquor was “lambswool,” a mixture 
of ale, spices, and roasted apples. In many places parties of 
wassailers went about visiting the neighbouring houses singing 
their good wishes and carrying a bowl with apples, which the 
hosts were expected to fill with ale, or money to purchase it. But 
the custom of carrying a representation of the Madonna seems to 
have been confined to Northumbria, where the name “ vessel- 
cup " and the apples are the only relics of the wassail-bowl which, 
one supposes, once accompanied it.—Ep, | 


Yew Woop. 


Dr. Convent of Danzig read a paper before Section K of the 
British Association at Glasgow on “The Past History of the Yew 
in Great Britain and Ireland.” He called attention to the large 
number of prehistoric and early historic implements made of yew 
wood in the British Museum and the Science and Art Museum of 
Dublin, He also showed a so-called 7o//-Aals of yew ; this imple- 
ment, which was used in Germany, consists of a die with signs and 
letters cut in it, with which cakes are marked, which are then given’ 
to mad dogs in order to cure them. In Sweden patterns for 
printing wall-papers were formerly made of yew; in several 
countries shuttles are made of this wood; on the Aland Island 
the may-poles are decorated with yew twigs. Dr. Convents has 
also studied the names of uninhabited places (#/wr-wamen) with 
the assistance of Dr. H. R. Mill and the Rev. C. H. Close. In 
Ireland there are more than a hundred place-names compounded 
with “ yew;” at some of these places he has found sub-fossil yew 
below the surface, Dr, Conventz would be glad to have notes of 
English parallels to the above usages, details of any finds of yew 
wood or yew implements, and information as to the folklore of 
wood in England and other countries. 

N. W. Trosas. 
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Trmat Customs in ANcLo-Saxon Law. By FrepEric 
SEEBOHM. Longmans. 1902. 


Like all Mr. Seebohm's studies, this is mainly economical. It 
takes us through the maze of continental coinage at the time of 
the foundation of barbaric states on the ruins of the Roman 
empire, and it shows the changes, and also the equations which 
help us to understand those changes among the various Teutonic 
peoples whose laws were then superseding the Roman law in the 
government of the new social foundations. All this 1s very excellent, 
of course. It is a study which those who have not been able to 
work up the subject for themselves will welcome in several ways, 
and it opens the way to a correct understanding of the relationship 
of the several barbaric codes of law to one another. It occupies 
more than half Mr. Seebohm’s book, and indeed forms the prin- 
cipal portion of his new study. 

- This seems to suggest that the title chosen by Mr. Seebohm 
does not altogether convey the true intent and result of his book ; 
and indeed we object to the use of the word cwsfem in this 
respect. Surely at this stage in the study of anthropology custom 
has assumed a certain definiteness in our vocabulary. Custom 
properly so called is not law, it is not a body of codified rules, 


- it is not the governing force of any given social group, it is not 


sanctioned by the state or by the sovereign. And yet the custom 
which Mr. Seebohm deals with is all this. The point may be a 
confusion of thought which has its effect upon Mr. Seebohm’s 
work. Let us take the passage on page 187: “ Moreover,” says 
Mr. Seebohm, “it is clear from internal evidence that the laws 
as we have them are by no means of one single date. They 
form, in fact, a collection of the customs of the three districts 
into which Frisia was divided, with modifications and various 
additions made to the original collections at different times.” Or 
again, at page 337: “Special laws issued at various times by 
VOL. XII. H 
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= Saxon kings do not profess to cover the whole ground of existing 

~ and well-understood custom. Rather should special laws be re- 

] garded as modifications of custom made necessary at different 
periods by new circumstances. Thus no one set.of laws can be 
expected to give a general view of custom as a whole.” The 
custom Mr, Seebohm ts alluding to in these’passages and through- 
out his book is, of course, that body of unwritten law which 

; governs the people as much in tribal society as the codes of 

: written law govern the people in more developed societies. 


Custom is not the equivalent of unwritten law, and we get a 
| limited view of tribal custom when it is used to connote that 
| important body of tribal rules which, when the state has evolved 
into some sort of stability, have to to be codified as one of the 
recognised governing forces in the hands of the sovereign power. /- 
Indeed, but for this limitation of the term custom, Mr. Seebohm — 
could have found many important illustrations which would have 
helped his elucidation of tribal conditions—illustrations not;~ ~ 
appearing in the codified laws, but which nevertheless may more 


‘ properly be called tribal custom than the usages and rules of 
5 tribal society upon which alone he has relied for his evidence. 
bi Mr. Seebohm has taken up this part of the evidence at the wrong 
‘ end of his important studies. In the last chapter of his new book 


he labours to fit in its results with the results of his former studies, 
The English Village Community and The Trtial System in Waies. 
Our readers will remember that the former of these two brilliant 





tla * oe 


. essays was published just when students were beginning to feel 
; the want of details wherewith to fill up the lacune left by Sir . 
ij?- Henry Maine's remarkable generalisations. It seemed to be so 
on pérfectly logical, and so well-reasoned on a basis of firm fact, that 
1% there was little hope for those who had not till then subscribed 
Sy : to the doctrine that Roman civilisation in Britain was the source 
= of almost all our early economic and social life’ The appearance 
s a little later of Professor Vinogradofi's Fisfeinage tn England, Mr, 
oe Andrews’ Old English Manor, and some other studies, brought 
co back the subject to the higher level of comparative jurisprudence : 
as but not, we think, completely, because Mr. Seebohm's weighty 
— conclusions still stood in the way. Now, however, Mr. Seebohm 
~ himself appears in the field against his earlier work. It is true 
i that he strives to point out where this last study confirms his 
“a earlier, but he leaves out of account-the points where it not 
~~ . u 
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only does not confirm it, but is actually in opposition to it. We 
would venture to say that had Mr. Seebohm begun his valuable 
work with the present volume, he would not have written his first 
work on the lines we know so well. It would have been impossible, 
The tribe with all its forces, its influences, and its principles was 
not present to him when he studied the survivals of the English 
village community, The only great economic and political force 
to which he could appeal was that of the Roman empire; and to 
this fie went for the foundations of the English village system. 
But the village system is but a phase of the tribal system. It ts as 
impossible to prove as it is impossible to conceive the village 
system with its limited economical conditions fitting into the 


Roman political system with its fully developed economical con- 





ditions. At the best there may be said to have been an apparent 
harmony with some features of the Roman system at the very 
fringes of the empire; but this is not enough to have founded a 
whole system such as is presented to view in Britain, It is possible, 
on the other hand, to trace many of the stages in the development 
from tnbe to village, that is, in other words, from the tnbe as an 
unstable group to the tribe as a settled community—from the 
Teutonic tribe to the Teutonic state ; just as it is possible even 
now to perceive the main outline of the development from the 
Roman tribe to the Roman state. 

This then appears to us to be the chief yalue of Mr. Seebohm's 
new study, It restores to view the tribe in the English system ; 
and that, too, at the hands of the same scholar who in earlier 
days could not get back to the tribe in his progress from the 
known facts to the unknown ancestors of those facts. 

Mr. Seebohm fixes his attention almost entirely upon the wergild 
of early tribal society—Celtic and Teutonic. With a masterly 
hand he points out how this system of payment for crime against 
an individual penetrated to the recognised members of that 
individual's kin, and that in this recognised kinship-is to be 
found the Celtic and Teutonic tribe. In particular the dis- 
tinction, which is best illustrated in Beowulf, between the crime 
of killing a non-tribesman and the crime of killing a fellow- 





tribesman, is a very important illustration of the tribal system. 


The former case exposes the homicide’s kin to the payment of 
the wergild, reckoned originally in cattle, and allows the kin of 
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being made upon rules which reckon within the kinship all who 
are of the tribe. The latter case is an unspeakable crime, There 
is no kin to compensate and so no compensation is possible. 
The criminal goes forth from his tribe a tribeless man, and 
henceforth neither the property of the tribe nor its pains and 
penalties have anything to do with him. Another phase of the 
subject which is most ably dealt with is the aspect which tribal 
law assumes when it is in direct contact with the Roman state. 
Tribal law does not siccumb, but it applies only to peoples who 





are living in tribal society. Roman law does not succumb, but it 


applies only to its own people; and thus both systems are seen 
to flourish side by side. Of course they begin to react on each 
other, and equally of course the tribal laws have many Roman 
conceptions worked into them. In the hands of so. acute an 
observer ag Mr. Seebohm this is a fruitful source of information, 
and he strips the tribal laws of their Roman accretions only to 
show the places whereon was formerly written the original tribal 
law and the words, or at least the principles, of the onginal. 

There are a féw graphic instances of tribal custams to which 
Mr. Seebohm alludes, which will be particularly interesting to folk- 
lorists. The extra penalty if the blood reaches the ground is most 
striking, as although the condition may bea means of determining 
the extent of the injury, in terms it is that of primitive thought, and 
doubtless illustrative of one of the oldest parts of tribal law. All 
the rules for getting rid of tribal duties are particularly interesting. 
They are all primitive and not Roman in character; they are 
therefore 2 concession of the tribe to a tribesman and not a 
pressure of Roman law upon tribal law. Houwse-rites, the influence 
of sonship, the sanctity of the hearth, the wife's knowledge of 
pagan rites, and many such incidental lights upon tribal life are 
mentioned here and there, and perhaps deserve more investigation, 

This is Mr. Seebohm’s third study of early English and Celtic 
life. We hope he will proceed with the work. It is so thorough, 
that even if some of ws are inclined to think it 1s limited none 
would willingly do without it. It is not often that a scholar so 
well equipped will devote himself to thorough investigation of a 
small section of a great subject. When he does so our homage 
should go out to him whole-heartedly, for his work not only 
paves the way to such larger fields of study as others may 
indulge in, but it sets up many of the warning signals which are 
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80 necessary when travelling into the depths of the unknown past. 


Early man was a product of his own time, not of ours. To 


understand him and his ways we must project ourselves as much 


as possible into his surroundings, both physical and psychological. 
Studies such as Mr, Seebohm has given us enable us to do this 
far more effectually than most others of the same kind, and we 
can think of no better introduction to the proper conception of 
early Celtic and Teutonic Britain than the mass of minute details 
which Mr. Seebohm has transformed into brilliant flashes of light. 
G. Laurence GooMeE. 


Heap-Husters, Buack, Waite, ann Brown. By Avrrep C. 
Happon. ItNustrated. Methuenand Co. rgoz. 155. 


THE first knowledge which Professor Haddon gained of the people 
of Torres Stmits was in 1888, in the course of an expedition which 
had for its primary object the study of the coral-reef and marine 
zoology of the district. His incomplete examination of the races 
occupying these islands supplied the materials for an interesting 
contribution to the Journal of the Anthropological Institute and 
to #odkéore, and suggested a more complete survey of this region 
from the anthropological side, which was carried out in 1895-9 
under the auspices of the University of Cambridge. The present 


volume is an introductory and popular sketch of the results of this. 


survey, the detailed records of which are in course of publication. 
The main interest of this inquiry lies in the fact that it was 
largely devoted to the field of experimental psychology. The 
leader of the expedition and his colleagues were provided with a 
complete | set of ingenious apparatus designed to record observa- 
tions on questions such as the visual acuity, colour-blindness, 
estimation of time, acuteness of hearing and smelling, sensibility 
to pain, and so forth. This is a field of investigation which in the 


case of mees which we conventionally class as savage is almost 
-unworked soil, and the value of such an inquiry conducted by 


competent scientific men employing the most advanced methods 
is sufficiently obvious. But besides what may be called the 
physical questions to which special attention was devoted, the 


volume before us everywhere shows the zeal with which ethno- 
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graphy, the social condition of these races, their customs and 
superstitions, folklore, and mythology came under observation. 

The chief centre of operations was the Murray Islands, a most 
inaccessible group, where social life must, until the arrival of 
Christian missionaries, have developed with little interference 
from outside. A number of journeys were also made to the 
neighbouring islands of the Archipelago and the adjoining shores 
of New Guinea, Borneo, and Queensland. It is pleasant to 
note that the expedition received cordial assistance both from 
the Government officials and members of the missionary com- 
munities, among whom the lg lamented Dr, Chalmers held a a 
leading place. It is ample proof of the tact and ability which *.: 
marked the conduct of the expedition that the physical examina- 
tion of these savage or semi-savage races, as well as the inquiry of 
into customs which have now, under the influence of Christian y 
teaching, become almost obsolete, was not only carried out with- ) 
out any friction, but produced the most friendly relations between 
the explorers and the natives. 

The psychological experiments on the whole confirm the 
observations of cher students of savage mces. Their visual 
acuity is little superior to that of normal Europeans, but it is |” 
better directed, and hence results the belief in the acuteness of = 7 
savage eyesight which has been so often noticed. Short-sighted- iz : 
ness is, as might have been expected, practically unknown ; =e 
“there were definite names for red, less definite for yellow, and ~ 7 
still Jess so for green, while a definite name for blue was either 
absent or borrowed from English.” In hearing there was no 
superiority over normal Europeans ; but here the difficulty of the 
investigation at Murray Island was increased by the noise of the 
sea and the rustle of the coco palms. 

Paganism in these islands is in a state of active decay, due 
partly to the mpid conversion of the people to a form of 
Christianity, but perhaps more to economic changes resulting 
from extended trade. It is fortunate that the expedition was 
undertaken while there were still many people living who were 
foraline witty tne Claer Mate of Shing ene willing to impart their 

GREacis that i autereisingy te said’ ebowt totemism, The case of 
the dugong-men and turtle-men of Mabuiag seems (as Professor 
Haddon has already told us, #o/t-Lore, xi, 230) to corroborate 
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the hypothesis of Dr. Frazer and Professor Baldwin Spencer that 
totemism is mainly an ¢conomic custom intended to preserve or 
increase, by means of magical rites, particular food-stuffs or 
objects of general utility to the community. But besides this, by 
the protection afforded to their fellows by the members of a 
totem-clan, it exercises an ameliorating influence in social inter- 
course and tends to minimise tribal antagonism. On thestrength 
of his vaccination-marks Professor Haddon was himself recog- 
nised to be a member of the fraternity. A point perhaps hitherto 
unrecorded in the case of a living people is that “it seems as if it 
may be possible to trace some stages at least between pure 
totemism on the one hand and hero-worship on the other, and a 
hero-worship that is suspiciously like the origin of a god.” 

Another valuable part of the book is the elaborate: account of 
puberty rites and the reconstruction from native evidence, with 
careful drawings, of the sacred enclosures in which these rites 
were performed. We hear much, of course, of the bull-roarer, 
and Professor Haddon seems to be very close to Dr, Frazer's 
identification of its primary purpose, to promote fertility. 

sorcery here, as elsewhere, is almost a speciality of the degraded 
races which preceded their present native rulers. We have 
accounts of rain-charming and disease-exorcism ; of the curious 
divination from stones arranged on a sacred site known a8 a £080, 
of the method of asking advice from the skulls of deceased 
relatives, and the mode of divination from the appearance of a 
pig's liver, the last being commonly resorted to when a marriage 
is being arranged. Full details are given of marriage tites, the 
principle underlying many of them indicating a transition from 
the matriarchal to the patriarchal system. Children’s games were 
carefully investigated, and in particular the string-tricks, like our 

Cats’ Cradle,” at which they are experts. To some of these 
little songs are sung, which seem to be relics of some magical 
formule, a fact which will corroborate some of Mrs: Gomme’s 
speculations on English games. 

These few examples from the preliminary record of the expedi- 
tion will serve but to whet the appetite of anthropologists for the 
full record of an enterprise happily conceived and carried to a 
successful issue. 





W. Crooks. 
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InpIscHE INVLOEDEN OP OUDE CHRISTELIJKE VERHALEN. By 
GuUsTAAF ADOLF VAN DEN BEerGcH van Evysinca. Leiden, 
E. J. Boll, “1901. 


Tue question of Indian influences on early Christian narratives is 
of much importance to folklore students in reference to the general 
problem of transmission of folktales. ‘To us, the consideration of 
the question seems an odd subject for a thesis for the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. Nor could it be treated under existing con- 
ditions in England with freedom from bias or without the strongest 
suspicion of the advocacy of a foregone conclusion. In Holland, 
however, people think differently. There it is possible, as this 
essay shows, for a student of divinity to investigate scientifically, 
and to set forth without fear the results of his inquiries into the 
materials of the canonical and apocryphal Gospels, even though 
his conclusions may seriously qualify the evidential value of those 
documents. 

Dr. van Eysinga begins by a criticism of his predecessors in the 
same field. Students of Buddhism have frequently noticed coin- 
cidences between the legend of Buddha and the narratives of the 
Gospels, canonical and apocryphal. ‘The latest and most syste- 
matic attempts to prove a connection are by Professor Seydel of 
Leipug. They are embodied in his Das Zvangesium Jesu in seinen 
Verhalinissen tu Buddha-Sage und Buddha-Lekre (1882), and 
Die Buddha-Legende wid das Leben Jesu nach den Evangelien 
(1897). Dr. van Eysinga has examined afresh the passages alleged 
by Seydel and other scholars as proofs of Buddhist influence, 
together with other parallels. Each parallel is analysed in detail, 
The textual resemblances between the Christian and Buddhist 
writings are noted, the resemblances of incident and circumistance 
are discussed ; and where the story as told in the Gospels appears 
inconsistent or needing explanation, the author turns to the Bud- 
dhist legends to seek for light. 

He then considers the intercourse between India and the West 
in pre-Christian and early Christian times, both by sea and land, 
Intercourse there certainly was before the time of Alexander the 
Great. But the invasion of India by that conqueror and the 
establishment of a Greek realm in the Panjab led to much coming 
and going, increased trade and exchange of ideas between the 
East and the West. The author traces the various routes, and he 
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refers to the influence of Greece on Indian art, and the traces of 
Indian influence on Greek mythology and literature, especially on 
the cycles of Dionysos and Alexander and the development of 
fables. Coming down to a later period, he shows unquestionable 
Buddhistic material in Christian legends, such as the Mepioéor 
Owpd, a legendary account of the Apostle St. Thomas, and the 
#ariaam and foasaph. We argues that Indian (mainly Buddhist) 
influence on the apocryphal Gospels is certam, and that this fact 
renders probable some Indian influence on the canonical Gospels. 
Alexandria was by no means the only focus of speculation and 
thought in the first two centuries. Antioch, for example, from 
early times a noted Christian centre, was also a centre of trade, 
the terminus of one of the great roads to the East. The concourse 
of East and West in that city must have led to the exchange of 
ideas and of stories. 

When, however, we cast an eye over the parallels accepted by 
Dr. van Eysinga as exhibiting a correspondence too close to be 
explainable by anything short of conscious or unconscious bor- 
rowing, we find that their total number is but ‘small. They occur 
chiefly in the earlier part of the life and ministry of Christ; and 
“it cannot escape our attention,” he says, “that the narratives 
wherein we consider Indian influence probable are precisely such 
as belong to a Gnostic form of Gospel." Iam inclined to doubt 
whether most of the undoubted coincidences in the apocryphal 
writings which the author accepts are really of Buddhist origin, 
though some weight must of course be attached to their number. 
Of those in the canonical writings (and they are not many) the 
most probable seems the story of the Temptation, which has 
always been a difficulty to Christian expositors and apologists, but 
is certainly in place in the legend of Gautama. 

Gnosticism was the product of the clash of Greek philosophy 

with oriental speculation. If it was mainly through Gnostic 
channels that Buddhist incidents and conceptions filtered into 
Christian narratives, and those incidents and conceptions them- 
selves were comparatively few in number, then the importation of 


Eastern stories and ideas into the West may have been more 


limited than we are sometimes called on to believe, and the pro- 
bability is strengthened that the transmission of fable from East 
to West, which admittedly took place, was mainly a literary 
process. The subject, however, of the intellectual influence of 
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: ‘4 _ India upon the ancient world requires to be dealt with as a whole 

—'. by some competent scholar, Meanwhile, Dr. van Eysinga’s _# 

. thoughtful and judicious essay and his collection of parallels will — 

be appreciated by all who are interested in the problems of pany 
storyology, quite a5 much as 8 by theologians. 

E. Stowey HARTLAND. 








NoTes ON THE FoLkLore or NoRTH STAFFORDSHIRE, CHIEFLY 
COLLECTED AT Stowe. By W. WELLs BLADEN. 


va THESE notes, contributed by Mr. Bladen to the North Stafford. 
ie shire Field Club, and reprinted from their Transactions, are a 

 . sample of what may be done by local inquiry to save the rapidly 
vanishing folklore of the English counties. Naturally they include 
a good deal that is common to many counties, if not to all England. 
“ But they are hardly the less valuable for that, since one of the 
‘Ss mest important questions to be determined in a country which. 
4 has been ral Soe by so many different peoples as ours, is, what 













practice. Ae’ as ciliieices 8k xi coy eideiee digi folk tirp sack 
bably to be received with caution, but at all events it will help to 
show to what extent the folk has been penetrated by the succes- | 
sive cultures. a 
Mr. Bladen begins his collection with the legend of St. Wulfad Ph 
and St. Rufin, the scene of whose murder is laid near Stone : but 
neither he nor Mr. Poole in his Staffordshire Fothlore (a poot 
performance re inted from the Wolverhampton Chronicle) gives 
any authority for the legend, for which I have searched several 
5 old chroniclers in vain. I would warn local collectors generally 
against this too common error. It is a gmve omission. And let 
re eee te ie oe One Oe they CONS 
and s itions they may find, but to content themselves with 













siniply ve cording them. Even those who have made the longest a 
; and most earnest study of the subject are often led astray on the ' 
-* question of origins: it is no wonder therefore if others err when wa 
; they derive the throwing of old shoes after a newly-wedded pair 
from the Mosaic law, or ascribe the practices of All Fools’ Day to 
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reminiscences of the mockery of Christ by the Roman soldiery. 
I should like to know also what reason there is for believing that 
the practice of lifting the hat when meeting a funeral was “ origi- 
nally intended to propitiate the evil spirits which may be in 
attendance.” 

These, however, are after all minor blemishes. Mr. Bladen’s 
important collection of Counting-out Rhymes, his collection of 
Singing-games, and his diagrams of Hopscotch as played at Stone 
(which should be compared with the Danish collection of Dr. 
Feilberg and the Sicilian collection of Dr. Pitré) give him a sub- 
stantial claim on our gratitude. It is a pleasure, too, to con- 
gratulate him on recording the words of the Guisers’ Play as 
performed at Stone, which differs matenally from the version 
performed at Eccleshall, only six miles away, and recorded by 
Miss Burne (Fo/k-Lore /Jowrna/, iv., 350). This again differs 
noticeably from that of Newport, nine miles distant. Were a 
collection made of these plays from all parts of the country we 
might by collation and careful comparison be able to form some 
Opinion as to their origin and the mfluences which have modified 
them at various times and places. 

The speedy growth of tradition is illustrated by Mr. Bladen's 
note on the circumstances attending the death of Mr. Stanier of 
Peplow ; and the transference of custom from place to place by 
his statement that notice of Moth ering Sunday is given out on 
the previous Sunday in Eccleshall Church, which Miss Burne 
informs me is a recent innovation, dating only from the incum- 
bency of the present vicar, who comes from South Staffordshire, 
where great store is set by Mothering Sunday. These may seem 
small points, but they touch great questions. 

In fact, Mr. Bladen’s success in collecting folklore in a very 
limited area should act as a stimulus to those members of our 






Society who, living in places as yet little touched by the spirit of 


the age, nevertheless tell us they would fain help us, but they 
never hear of anything likely to be of use! 
E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 
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CHINESE MorHer Goose Ruymes, translated and illustrated by 
Issac Taylor Heaptann, of Peking University. Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York, Chicago, Toronto. 


Proressorn HEADLAND in his preface to this interesting collection 
of rhymes says, “There are probably more nursery rhymes in 
China than can be found in England and America. We have in 
Our possession more than six hundred, collected for the most part 
in two out of the eighteen provinces, and we have no reason to 
believe that we have succeeded in getting any large proportion of 
book has made no attempt at literary Style in translating the 
thymes. His desire has been to make a translation which is 
fairly true to the original, and one which will please English- 
speaking children. He gives in each case the Chinese original. 

Many of the rhymes have features in common with our own 
nursery rhymes. Many might be sung to and by children of 
almost any nationality ; in fact, were it not for the illustrations of 
Chinese and adults, and Chinese versions of the rhymes, 
it would be difficult to determine from whence they were collected. 
There are some which show local colour. ‘The Wedding Feast, the 
Wedding, the Pagoda must refer to Chinese customs, but the 
majority would appeal to all children. Some of the rhymes, 
judging from the illustrations, must be sung to actions, and re. 
mind us of some of our own nursery games. We recognise 
“Turning the Mill,” “ Buying a Lock,” “ Forcing the City Gates," 
as old friends; also “The Flower-seller” and “ Making‘a Flower- 
pot.” It would be interesting to know the directions for playing 
these, if they are regarded ag games. “ Blind-man’s Buff” is here, 
and also a version of “This little pig went to market.” The 
thyme when counting a Chinese child's toes is : 


This little cow eats hay, 
This little cow drinks water, : 


‘We'll whip her. 
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Another, said when blowing a thistle-seed in the air: 
Thistle seed, thistle seed, Ay away, fiy, 
The hair on your body will take you up high; 
Let the wind whirl you around and around, 
You'll not hurt yourself when you fall to the ground. 


Apparently there is here no trace of the thistle-seed being blown 
for divination purposes; this rhyme is very similar to the one said 
by English children to the dandelion-seeds. ‘There are also “ Pat 


a cake” rhymes, and cumulative rhymes, and many are humorous. 


The illustrations from photographs of Chinese children at play 
have been prepared purposely for the book, and are of 
interest. Some are particularly pretty, and illustrate for children 
It may perhaps be permissible here to draw attention to some 
articles, by Professor Headland, in The Heme Magazine of New 
Vork, published in February, rgo01, on “The Games of Chinese 
Children.” In this article Professor Headland describes the visit 
of Dr. Luther Gulick to him at Peking. Dr. Gulick wished for 
information regarding the play-life of children of the East, in order 
to discover what relation exists between the games of oriental and 
those of occidental children, and thus to learn the effect of play 
in the mental and physical development as well as the character 
of children, and through them in the human race asa whole. The 
result of the calling of the boys together for play was the collection 
of many games, some so like to some of our own that they nught 
almost have been transplanted from here to Peking. Photographs 
of these are given. Professor Headland notices in this same 
article that the games played in Central and South China are 
different, partly because of climatic conditions, partly because of 
the character of the people. A large number of the games played 
there as here are but reproductions of the employment of the 
children’s parents; farming, carpentry, housekeeping. Near the 
Japanese War, children organised battalions and played at war, 
retreating when the leader reported the Japanese coming in true 
soldier-fashion. A. B. Gomme, 
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SHort NOTIces. 


Formethafie Schhisse tm Valks-Marchen. By Rourrt Perscn. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, root. 

THE author of this little book has undertaken to consider the 

closing formulas of the Marchen, as a step towards a complete 

philosophy of folktales, !' 

He distinguishes two main divisions, the internal and external 
endings, which he subdivides into two and three classes respec- 
tively: (1) the simple close, in which the good are rewarded and 
_ the bad punished; (2) the “happy-ever-after” close, which tells 
us something of the future life of the characters ; (3) the recapitu- 
lating close, which summarises the main contents and often includes 
a moral ; (4) the formal close, announcing in set terms the close 
of the story ; (§) the personal close, in which the narrator removes 
the centre of interest to himself. The author's material is drawn 
from the nations, civilised and savage, of the Old World, and of 
them mainly from the Teutonic peoples; the preface gives a list 
of the works, about a hundred in number, which he has consulted. 

Dr, Petsch truly remarks that the literature of folktales is too 
extensive for the single inquirer to cover, but he has given us an 
examination neither of folktales in general nor of a single national 
type in particular. His collection or, division of the human race 
does not cover any single known area of the world’s surface. 
Conclusions must either be drawn from the whole mass of 
Marchen, or the field must be examined bit by bit, and the 
author should have drawn his limits in such a way as 6 make the 
inquiry within them more or less exhaustive. As it is, we have 
an interesting study of a point hitherto little noticed, but not much 
addition to our knowledge as the result of i.—N. W. Tuomas, 


Sagen aus dem alten Jriand, ibersetet von R. Thurneysen. 
Svo xii. 152 pp. Berlin: Wiegandt und Grieben. 

This volume contains the following stories: Macdatho’s Pig ; 
The Fate of the Sons of Uisnech. (the L. L. text) ; The Weakness 
of the Ulstermen; Bricriu's Feast; The Birth Stories of Cuchulainn 
and of Conchobor tthe Death Stories of Mess-Gegra and of Con- 
chobor; Connla; The Wooing of Etain ; Cuchulainn’s Sickbed ; 
How Ronan slew his Son ; ‘The Wooing of Findabair by Fraech ; 
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The Seafaring of Snegdus and MacRiagla; MacConglinne's 
Vision. Professor Thurneysen's introduction and notes are, a5 


' might be expected from a scholar of his standing, adequate, but 


one expected more from him. As all the stories have been trans- 
lated into English or French, his work appeals exclusively to the 
German reader, who may fairly complain of the Professor's choice 
of the shorter version of MacConglinne instead of that longer 
version, the gem of Irish humorous story-telling and the finest 
example in all literature, outside Rabelais himself, of the Rabe- 
laisian style.—ALFRED Nutt. : 


King Horn. A Middle English Romance, edited from the MSS. 
by Joseph Hall. Demy 8vo., lvi. 240 pp- Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 

“Whilst the interest of this admirably executed edition is mainly 
linguistic, the student of English romance cannot but be glad to 
possess a perfectly faithful text, in the three extant versions, of what 
may be called the earliest Zagiist romance, and of the much later 
handling of the subject, Horn Childe. The section of Mr. Hall's 
Introduction which deals with the story, whilst very brief yet suc- 
cessfully vindicates the anteriority of the English poem over the 
Anglo-Norman Horn et Rimenkild, and traces it back ulumately to 
a saga “ based on events which actually occurred in the south-west 


of England during the English Conquest,” and adapting an earlier 


‘British tradition “arising out of some temporary success in which 


the Cornish, aided by the Irish, checked the westward progress 

the English.” The various features of folklore and romance 

interest are adequately dealt with in the notes.—-ALFRED Nutt. 

Cititt Afoise, Practica si apropourile fui, Vestiu’ in Teara 
romancasca, adunate si aranjate dupa materti si precedate de ~ 
Biegrafia jut Crise Moise De M. ScuwarzreLp. Ed. ik 
Bucuresti, 19901. | 

mostly the product of a man whose education had been quite 

neglected, who was unable to write, and who had to dictate to 





‘the printer many of these sentences and wise aphorisms. They 
appeared in yearly small volumes, in an edition of upwards of 





10,000 copies, thus enjoying fabulous popularity in Roumania. 


The folkloristic value of this collection consists in the fact that a 
large number of these aphorisms have entered the popular mind, 
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and haye now become Roumanian popular proverbs. It is not 
always easy to trace the immediate source of popular literature. 
Here we have one.—M. GasTER. 


We hear with regret that the issue of our contemporary - Milusine 
will cease at the end of the present volume. M. Gaidoz has lost 
the assistance of his fellow-worker M. E. Rolland through ill- 
health, and finds that advancing years make it impossible for him 


to Baye on ape ie puaee single-handed. So the oldest purely 


mes to a close. 


NoTIce. 


The Council of the Folk-Lore Society, acting’on the recommen- 
dations of the Publications and Bibliography Committees, have 
decided that the Bibliography of ctirrent folklore literature shall 
in future appear annually instead of quarterly, ‘Books and articles 
published in 1902 will therefore be catalogued in March, 1993, 
and no Bibliography will appear in the intervening numbers, | 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26th, 1902. 
Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. E. W. Brabrook) in the Chair. 


THE minutes of the Meeting of December qth, rgo1, were 
read and confirmed. 
The election of Mr. N. M. Broadbent, Mr, Harry Lucas, 


_ Mr. W. Wells Bladen, Miss A. M. Steward, Miss B. T. 
- Steward, Miss P. Packe, Mr. Harding King, and Messrs. 


Gerold and Co. as new members was announced. 
The resignations of General Forlong, Sir A. C. Lyall, 
Mrs. M.C. Balfour, Mr. T. Rudmose Brown, Dr. Todhunter, 


‘Mr. Greig, and the Rev. C. Swynnerton were also 


announced. 
On the motion of the President a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. A. R. Wright for his work on the Index 


of Folk-Lore. 


Miss Burne exhibited a charm against the Evil Eye from 


Syria, sent her by Miss Bunbury [infra, p. 202]. 


The Secretary read three notes on Harvest Customs 
(1) by Mrs. Gomme, (2) by Mr. E. H. Binney, and (3) by 
the late Mrs, W. H, Jewitt [fnfra, p. 177], upon which the 
President, Miss Burne, Mr. Gomme, bad Mr. Bouverie Pusey 


offered some observations. 
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Dr. Gaster read a paper entitled “ The Letter of Toledo” 
[infra, p. 115], and in the discussion which followed the 
President, Mr. Gomme, and Mr. Ordish took part. 

The Meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to 
Dr. Gaster for his paper. 

The following books and pamphlets which had been pre- 
sented to the Society since December 4th, 1901, were laid 
upon the table, viz: 

Tie History and Chronology of the Myth-making Age, by 

J. F. Hewitt, presented by the author; Afittherlungen der 
Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, parts 21-20, pre- 
sented by the German Society; Schweigertsches Archiv 
fiir Volkskunde vol. 5, presented by the Swiss Society ; 
Bulletin, vol. iv., No. 2 (Anthropology), of the Madras 
Government Museum, presented by the Government of 
Madras; The Yournal of the African Society, No, 2, pre- 
sented by the Society; North Queensiand Ethnography 
Bulletins, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, presented by the Government 
of Queensland. 


THE Presipent (Mr. E. W. Brabrook) in the Chair. 


The minutes of the last Meeting were read and con- 
The election of the Gloucester Public SB a mem- 
ber of the Society was announced. 
The resignations of the Mercantile Library of Phila- 
delphia and Mr. C. B. Balfour were also announced. 
Mr. P. Manning read a paper entitled, “Stray Notes on 
Oxfordshire Folklore,” which was illustrated by lantern 
slides, and exhibited several 23) agai his 


paper. 
Miss L. M. Eyre read a paper entitled “Folklore Notes 
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from St. Briavel’s, Gloucestershire,’ and exhibited an 


y object locally known as “ The Gift "in illustration of it 


[infra, p. 174]- 
Mr. W. W. Skeat read a paper entitled, ‘‘ Malay Spiritual- 
ism (infra, p. 134), which was illustrated by lantern slides. 
The Meeting terminated with votes of thanks to the 
readers of the several papers. 


The following books which had been presented to the 


Society since the last Meeting were laid on the table, wiz. : 
The Peabody Museum Papers, vol.ii., presented by Miss 
L. Kennedy; The 18h Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, edited by J. W. Powell, presented 
by the Smithsonian Institution; and Folktales from the 
Indus, by Barlow and McNair, presented by the Authors. 


THE LETTER OF TOLEDO. 
‘BY M. GASTER. PH.D. 
(Read at Meeting, 26th February, 1902.) 


In the year 1184 the world was startled by a letter purport- 
ing to come from the sages and astrologers of Toledo. It 
‘was sent to Pope Clement III. and to other men of weight, 
informing them of the impending doom. The world was 
to be destroyed in the year 1186 through wind and storms, 
drought and famine, pestilence and earthquake. The 
people were advised to forsake their houses and well- 
built mansions, and to try and find safety in mountains 
and caverns, to protect themselves against the storms of 


sand with which the inhabitants of the sea coasts would be 


visited ; notably the towns of the East. The air (con- 

tinued the letter) will be darkened and poisoned by that 

_ fearful wind, and in the midst of it a voice or sound will be 

heard, which will destroy the hearts of men. All towns 
12 
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close to the shore will be covered ‘with sand and earths 

All this is to happen through the conjunction of all the: 
planets in the sign of the Scales and in the tail of the 
Dragon, and will take place in the month of September. 
The sun also will enter into the same conjunction. Sucha 
rare occurrence can only oceur by the will of God, in order 
to be as a wonderful sign of the change to which all mutable 
things are to be subjected. The premonitory sign will be 
an eclipse of the sun, immediately before the conjunction 
of the planets, obscuring the whole body of the sun; and 
the moan in the opposition will also be totally eclipsed. 

The sun will appear fiery red and distorted during the 
eclipse, which, moreover, signifies approaching bloodshed 
in the neighbourhood of a river in the East and similarly 

in the West. Doubt and ignorance will seize Jews and 
Muhammetans until they forsake their synagogues and 
“ mahumeries.’ Their sect will then be utterly destroyed 
by the will of God. Know ye therefore to leave the land 
so soon as you see the eclipse. 

This letter or message was sent in the first place in the 
name of the astrologers of Toledo, and especially in the 
name of the Magister Johannes Davidis Hispalensis. 
There are many variations of the letter, and it has a 
history of its own, which [ intend discussing here. It may 
appear somewhat remote from the immediate object of our 
investigations. It has apparently nothing of the folk in it. 
It is neither 2 tale nora custom, nor does it lend itself to 
any of the metaphysical speculations so much in favour in 
so many of the more recent researches in the field of folk- 
lore. The general inclination seems to be to go to the 
very remote and necessarily obscure origins of all the 
manifestations of spiritual folklore, and to attempt thereby 
to solve the manifold problems which the study of the folk 
presents. I do not undervalue the merit of these specula- 
tions, nor do | intend criticising the work accomplished 
hitherto; but each of us looks upon these problems in the 
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The Letter of Toledo. 


light of his own investigations or predilections, and takes a 


different path towards the ultimate goal. 

Everything with which we come in contact or in which we 
move is the result of composite forces, and so also is what 
we call the mind of the people. It is not the simple unfolding 
in a direct and straight line of any embryonic mental force, 
but a highly composite product of centuries of development 
under the most varied influences. The warp and woof of 
the human mind and of the lore of the people is not woven 
of one strand or of one: colour, it is a multicoloured design 
of many strands and of many origins. The more we try to 
unravel this composite design, the more we find that patient 
following up of each separate thread is the only safe plan, 
unless we choose to lose ourselves in the labyrinth of 
metaphysical speculation. We must follow the thread that 
leads to the skein left at the entrance, and not try to unite 
ends which are separated in time and history. The 
historical investigation of each custom, tale, superstition, 
or charm is the primary condition for the solution of some 
of the problems of folklore. We shall never solve the 
riddle of the human heart; and we dare not ignore (as is 
often done) all the intervening chains and links which bind 
nations and organizations together, nor content ourselves 
with finding sufficient ground for new elucidatory theories 
in a single casual parallel, or even in a number of parallels. 
Our Society, happily, is not wedded to one single dogmatic 
teaching, and I contend that in the variety of opinions and 
views there lies a better prospect of approaching the ultimate 


- truth,than in following one single beaten track. Because of 


this, | have taken the Letter of Toledo as a typical subject for 
investigation. It appeared in the middle period of the 
Christian Era, and started from one of the most famous 
centres of medizval learning. It will therefore be useful 
to study the question of this letter upwards and downwards ; 
to follow its further spread from the twelfth century onwards, 
‘and to attempt to trace its origin back to older sources. 


The Letter of Toledo. 


The principal questions which engage our attention are 
necessarily : in how far has this or any such lettercontributed 
to enrich the stock of popular knowledge and belief? and 
inversely, how much in it is due to such belief? When we 
are asked to look upon every item found among the un- 
lettered as a remnant of an old state of mind, independent 
of, and in some points contrary to, the modern state of the 
church and of what we call civilisation, it behoves us to make 
it perfectly clear that no other influences have been at work, 
and that it cannot be traced to more recent sources of 
tradition, either by word of mouth or by written literature 
(which last merely facilitates the spread of the elements of . 
knowledge). One of the greatest delusions, to my mind, 
is the belief that any nation, nay, any hamlet, has ever lived 
in absolute isolation from the rest of the world. No such 
thing has existed, at least in Europe; and | am inclined to 
extend the possibilities of intercommunication also to other 
nations and countries. Each kingdom in the East has had 
a period of great culture and of powerful intercourse between 
one part of it and another. Whoever has studied, even 
cursorily, the wayfaring life of the Middle Ages, and the 
manifold means of carrying tales and news from one place 
to the other, will not, and in fact cannot, entertain for one 
moment the theory of isolation. And where is the influence 
of the Church ? and of the Christian apocryphal literature, 
which is so full of legendary and miraculous matter, and so 
well fitted to win the heart of the hearer? All these sources 
of popular inspiration must first be laid bare, their influence 
examined, their changes followed up, and their multifarious 
combinations described, ere we are in a position to pronounce 
any specified element in folklore to be an old tradition 
derived from pre-scientific times, a “ relic of an unrecorded 
past.” In this process of sifting, time and patience are 
required, and however slow the process may be, it is, at any 
rate, sure and safe. How much can we not. learn from 
‘studying our own life, our daily experience, especially 
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when unmistakable historical evidence fortifies our ubserva- 
tions! From these we start as from a stable basis venture 
into more remote speculations upon metaphysical or 
psychical origins. 

Toturn now tothe Letter. It presents itself as a message 
sent from the astrologers of Toledo to Pope Clement, 
informing him that the peculiar combination of the planets 
in their course prognosticates a serious catastrophe for the 
inhabited world. Let us note at once two facts. The 
Letter is sent from Toledo by astrologers. The echo of 
the Letter is heard almost in every chronicle of the time. 
Its fame and the dread it produced can be traced through- 
out Christendom, without lintit of time orspace. We meet 
with it in English Chronicles as well as in French, in 
German, and Italian, with some modifications, which, though 
slight, are yet of sufficient importance for my thesis. 

The profound effect which this letter produced upon the 
people’s imagination proves then, in the first place, how 
deeply the belief in the influence of the stars had penetrated 
into human thought in the Middle Ages, much more generally 
than in older times, An unexpected conjunction of the 
heavenly bodies was sufficient to terrify both the learned 
and the unlearned masses. The belief was universal and 
undisputed. How tempting it would be to discuss here the 
history of astrology and astrolatry throughout the world, 
lasting so many centuries! How strongly this belief has 
ruled over man and has influenced him in many important 


acts of his life! How many battles have been fought, how 


many political actions undertaken, under thts influence only! 
And when we speak now of a man being born under a 
“lueky star,” are we not standing under the shadow of the 


| old astrological belief? Are we not stil] worshipping at the 


old shrine? One can follow the slow growth of this belief 
through the old systems of worship, and prove that astro- 
logy proper—that is, the science of nativities and of the 


systematic exposition of the influence which each star, by 
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itself and in conjunction with others, has upon man’s 
career—is an artificial and “scientific” development from 
more primitive conceptions. Yet it isthis Argh/y-developed 
and artificial beltef which was spread and accepted in 
Europe and still clings to the masses, Shall I mention 
Zadkiel and Moore, the modern reflex of similar medizval 
calendars and almanacks with prognostications and nativi- 
ties? Astrology was imported directly from the East in all 
its details, and yet we find it in every home and hamlet 
exercising a far deeper influence upon the unlettered than 
the prognostications of our modern weather-prophets andthe 
teachings of ourastronomers. Itis found, ! repeat, amongst 
the masses, and it is contrary to our modern science, yet it is 
not a “relic of an unrecorded past.” We can trace it toa 
special centre, Toledo—a great university, whither men 
flocked from all parts of the world desirous of being 
instructed in the higher branches of knowledge. There 
was no man who aspired to a high position, or who was 
eager to slake his thirst for knowledge, who did not repair 
to that centre of learning and tolerance. Alchemy and 
astrology were soon added to the curriculum of teaching. 
Necromancy became by popular etymology argromaney, 
the Black Art, and scholars like Michael Scott and Albertus 
Magnus, who had to pass a course ol education at that famous 
university, soon became identified with nigromancy in the 
eyes ofthe people. The teacher at that heathen school could 
then only be the devil tm persona. Among the peculiar Virgil- 
legends of the Middle Ages, we find one which represents 
the Devil as the teacher of nigromancy in Toledo, obtaining 
as the price of his tuition one of twelve scholars who on 
a certain day had to sit on a flying wheel which turned — 
rapidly, and the one who flew off was quickly snatched 
up by the teacher as his lawful fee. We can therefore 
understand the consternation which seized the world when 
from that centre of mysterious learning such a warning 
was sent to foretell the impending doom. 


oe 
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It may be of interest to ask how it came about that a belief 
of this kind should strike such deep roots in the mind of 

the nations? Why should people give credence to asser- 
tions not. easily proved? A legitimate question to put, 
when once we have reached the starting-point of the belief. 
The credulity of the masses is no answer. Even credulity 
presupposes a mental disposition to accept a teaching in | 
which there is no control possible, except it be the chance 
accomplishment of one or another prediction. When once 
the belief is established, the mass concludes, by a chain of 
loose reasoning, that what has proved true in one case may 
be true in other cases also. 

I am not bold enough to deny the possibility of the stars 
and planets exercising a certain influence upon man and 
earthly beings. Sun and moon produce the great and 
stirring movements of the seas known as the tides,and why 
should they not exercise some similar influence upon the 
blood, causing it also to ebb and flow? The quick or slow 
movement of the blood stimulates or neutralises our activity, 
it makes us sluggish or enthusiastic, and thus determines our 
action. The whole electric power stored in the earth, of 
which we now begin to get a faint glimpse, is derived directly 
from the sun; the X rays, invisible to us, mould our life pro- 
foundly; and wireless telegraphy may be carried on in space 
with greater effect than we are as yet aware. There may 
be an elementary basis of rudimentary experience at the 
root of the vastly-developed science or pseudo-science of 
astrology. But between the premiss of a possible influence 
ofthe heavenly bodies, and thetheory and practice of astrology 
with its systematised interpretation of that influence, yawns 
the gulf which modern science attempts to bridge. But the 
people had no clear conception of these truths, or apparent 
truths. To them sufficed the example of the great, of the 
kings and the aristocracy; and the authority of the masters 
stood in place of individual reasoning. Thus, therefore, the 
meree ‘spread consternation far and wide, and one of the 
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chroniclers, a shrewd observer of events, connects the stir- 
ring of the Third Crusade with the deep emotion produced by 
these forebodings, which in one version of the Letter are 
directly connected with the Holy Land and the attacks of 
Saladin on Jerusalem. No less a personage than Giraldus 
Cambrensis connects the Crusade with the emotion pro- 
_ duced by this Letter. Roger of Wendover, in his Chronicle, 
under the year 1229, mentions not only this Letter but three 
similar letters, the oldest being the one under our immediate 
consideration. So does Gervasius (to mention only English 
chroniclers), and so also Benedict of Peterborough. All 
these ascribe the Letter to Magister Johannes Toletanus. 

The period at which the Letter was circulated forthe first 
time was favourable for the publication of such auguries of 
evil and of catastrophes threatening to destroy the world. 
‘The public spirit was then in a state.of effervescence, half 
frightened and half disappointed. The dreaded time of the 
Second Advent of Christ was expected to take place at the 
end of the first thousand years; and the expected appear- 
ance of the Millennium was one of the factors which had 
often, especially in ancient times, produced ecclesiastical, 
social, and political convulsions. The year 1000 had been 
awaited by anxious multitudes, dreading the terrible signs 
and wonders which were to come upon the world, The 
year tooo had just past, and neither had the terrible events 
come to pass, nor had the enthusiastic expectations been 
realised. A state of subdued excitement remained. Some 
of it spent itself in the Crusades, the rest in apocalyptic 
‘and mystical literature and in sectarian movements, on 
which I do not intend entering here. They belong to 
Church history proper, and are only mentioned here in 
connection with this astrological Letter. 

Man must have something in which to trust, and on which 
to rely, to strengthen his failing courage and to lift for him, 
if possible, a corner of the veil that covers the future. Man 
is always anxious to know that which a wise Providence 
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hides from him: "the next day”! Here now stepped in the 
new science, which professed to be able to foretell not only 
what would happen on the morrow, but to give to the 
inquirer an answer as to what would happen to him in the 
course of his life, and even foretell the length of that life 
and the way in which he would spend it. Backed by the 
authority of science and by the magic of the great names of 
men acquainted with all hidden mysteries and possessed of 
all the knowledge which canny and uncanny wisdom could 

grant, the belief was accepted as a key to the future, and 
the utterances of the astrologers were implicitly believed. 
It so happened that these forebodings did not come to pass. 
This is the psychological moment which invests these Letters 
with a peculiar significance from the point of view of folk- 
lore. They shared the fate of all unfulfilled prophecies. 
The first stage is, that ingenious devices are invented in 
order to explain the non-fulfilment. The penitent mood of 
the people, the mercy of God, the intervention of other 
unforeseen causes obviated the threatened cyent, and thus 
the world was saved forthe time being. In the case of the 
Letter of 1186, no doubt can exist of the truth of the remark- 
able conjunction of the planets in that particular part of the 
skies, Professor Grauert, who has studied the later history 
of this Letter, has been able to ascertain through the in- 
strumentality of the Astronomer-Royal in Berlin that this 
really happened. Minor occurrences, which otherwise 
would have passed unnoticed were magnified into great 
heavenly or earthly convulsions. Winds were transformed 
inte raging storms, and slight skirmishes sanguinary battles. 
In spite of all these devices the world felt | hat the prophecy 
had not been fulfilled. They did not hear the crack of 
doom. 

The second stage is the reappearance of the Letter soon 
afterwards, i.e. about thirty years later. But it has already 
undergone a slight alteration. It is still ascribed to the 
astrologers of Toledo, but the name of the eminent man 
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who forwards it is now the Cardinal Johannes Toletanus, 
and the date of the prophecy is now 1229. This Cardinal 
Johannes has been, if | may say so, rediscovered by Professor 
Grauert, who published quite recently a monograph on 
Meister Johannes von Toledo (Munich, 1901), and who 
studied this letter fn exfenso in connection with the Cardinal 
John. To this monograph I must refer for the biblio- 
graphical notes referring to the Letter. Curious to know 
who the author of this remarkable writing could be, Professor 
Grauert has succeeded in unearthing a large number of 
variants, but he has neither traced its origin nor perceived 
its bearing on other questions. He is forced to own that 
the first appearance of the Letter preceded by thirty or 
more years the life of the Cardinal. This Cardinal John 
was of English origin and had also studied in Toledo. We 
are not interested here to follow up his political activity, 
and to relate his fight against the Emperor in favour of the 
Pope. His dabbling in alchemy brought down upon him the 
suspicion of nigromancy and astrology, which went hand in 
hand in popular imagination, He is credited, therefore, with 
the authorship of this Letter, in which also a prophecy is 
inserted about the death of a mighty Emperor in the East, and 
the appearance of an “Emperor over the whole universe.” 
His contemporary Michael Scott, of the same school, ts 
credited with the authorship of another prophecy in favour of 
the Emperor Frederic Il against the Pope (about 1244). He 
is mentioned by Dante as a nigromancer (/nferno, cant. 
xx., v., 116 ff.). We see now what had happened to the 
old Letter. In spite of the fact that the planetary conjunction 
was no longer tenable, it ts still repeated as a justification 
of the events which are foretold; merely the date of the 
occurrence is altered to suit changed circumstances: and 
instead of the old and forgotten name, anew one, very much 
like the old one, also Johannes Toletanus, is substituted, 
Whilst in the former case it was Johannes David Hispalensis, 
it is now another pretended Spaniard of the same name, but 
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a Cardinal! Roger of Wendover prints this Letter also 
under the year 1229, and takes it very seriously. 

This time also the prophecy is doomed to failure. The 
Cardinal did not prove more reliable than the older astro- 
Joger. But what did it matter? No sooner do new occur- 
rences again cause great excitementthanthe Letter reappears 
with almost mathematical regularity. The writer of the 

fresh Letter does not invent anything new, just as little as 
did the Apocalyptic writer in ancient times ; but he applies 
old imagery to sult the new requirements. About one 
hundred years pass away, and in the years 1322-29, 
during the period of the great commotions in Italy and 
Central Europe, when great floods sweep the Continent and 
famine ravages many cities, the Letter is circulated again, 
still ascribed to Magister Johannes of Toledo. The great 
storm which raged in Naples in 1343, graphically described 
by Petrarch, had, according to the latter, been foretold by 
a bishop living close to Naples who was very much addicted 
to the study of astrology, who, however, had prophesied an 
earthquake, and notastorm. Grauert sees in this prophecy 
the reflex of the same Letter. 

The year 1345 was considered by the astrologers as one 
full of evil portents. In it many conjunctions took place; 
notably one on the 8th of February, when Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, the Sun, and Mercury were all standing in the same 
sign. Villani, in his Florentine Chronicle, testifies to the 
profound impression which these astrological conjunctions 
produced, and how much they were believed to have caused 
all the troubles which then visited Italy. The medical 
faculty of Paris declared these conjunctions to be one of 
the causes of the plague (the Black Death), and they 
repeat in their report almost the very words of the Toledo 
Letter, without mentioning it by name. 

The centre of learning had meanwhile been shifted from 
Toledo to Paris: The old school of necromancers had 
disappeared, and new authorities occupied the place as- 
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signed to the men of those schools of old. Hence when 
the Letter reappears it is made to fit the new condition of 
things. In 1395, about two hundred years after its first 
appearance, it 1s found in a Codex at Eichstadt, from which 
Grauert has reprinted it in full. The main , points are 
absolutely identical. The same events will occur in con- 
sequence of the conjunction of the planets in the Cauda 
Draconis in the month of September,—floods and storms 
will rage, buildings will be destroyed and valleys sub- 
merged. Terrible and long- -lasting eclipses of the sun will 
darken the day, and fiery signs and the eclipse of the moon 
signify the destruction of nations, Sanguinary battles in 
the East and in the West, shedding of blood and earth- 
quakes will happen. A mighty emperor will die. Few 
will survive. The Mohammedans will be seized with doubt 
and join the Christians. The only safeguard against the 


impending evils will be to hide in caves inside of rocky 


mountains provided with food for thirty days. In this 
prophecy joined the philosophers of Greece, Arabia, His- 
pania,and Francia. It wassigned by twenty-one Magisters 


‘in Paris on the rst of April. Professor Grauert asks 


whether the date of the “1st of April" does not point to 
the fact that this Letter may be the work of a wag who 
intended to play a practical joke. 1 do not think so. The 
people at that time were not much given to practical — 
joking, and the year 1395 was anything but favourable for 
it. The world was too much distraught by internal strife 
and foreign wars, and minds were under the strong influence 
of mystical and apocalyptic literature. 

I will pass over the other parallels found in the course 
of the fifteenth century, and will mention only one more 
variant of this letter, dated 1480, and published by Grauert 
from MSS. in the Florentine Library. This last version 


‘is of the utmost importance, for it helps us to recognise 


the elements out of which it had grown. It is not, as 
Professor Grauert suggests, a reflex of the Toledo Letter. 
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mixed up with other elements gathered from different 
sources. Before | give an abstract of this somewhat 
lengthy document, it will be of interest to notice that a 
= German translation of the Letter exists of the same year, and 
rs if my memory does not entirely deceive me, I remember 
having seen a variant of it in an English chapbook. I have 
not. been able to trace it now, but hope with the assistance 
of others to find it yet. This shows how long the Letter 
has been able to exist. In its latest form it has lost its 
name and does not mention any authority, but the principal 
features, the storm and the eclipse of the sun, the death of 
an emperor, and the terrible phenomena in heaven and 
upon earth, are faithfully reproduced. It is still an astro- 
logical message, though much toned down as far as the 
! astrology is concerned. It is now a simple chapbook. 

But to return to the Florentine variant. No Johannes and 
no David are any longer mentioned. Neither is Toledo or 
Paris referred to. Similarly, little is heard of philosophers 
and astrologers. The lettercomes asa message from a pious 
hermit from behind Mount Sinai, and also from a certain 
Rasis of Antiochia, who have both got their information from 
Arabic writings. The chief points are as follows: ‘ Great 
tribulations will begin with the year 1447 and will continue 
until 1§10, growing steadily all the while. The land of the 
Christians will be filled with more anguish and pain than 
can be described. Wars and bloodshed in the East and 
West, famine, plague, dearth,anddeath. The Pope will cry 
in vain asking the kings to make war in the Holy Land: 
The kingdom of the Franks (/rancorum) will be destroyed 
through their ignorance. Heresies will terrify the world, 
and not even three Cardinals will be left in Rome, the Pope 
himself fleeing from the city. Many clerics will deny their 

. faith, and the altars of Paul and Peter will be defiled. Earth- 
quakes will destroy many towns. The planets will produce 
much poison among the nations, and the air will be filled with 
exhalations which will cause human bodies to shrivel up. 
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Storms will raise the sand in sandy places and will cover 
men until they be suffocated. A total eclipse of the sun will 
envelop the whole world in darkness, and the moon will 
_ appear ruddy and dark. All the nations will be seized with 
ignorance and doubt. The Saracen will relinquish his 
synagogues and“ mahummerries.” A mighty emperor will 
die seven months after the eclipse, The sea will overflow 
its border, and the winds will blow so strongly that no ship 
will be able to withstand their force. Trees will be up- 
rooted and houses overthrown. The only way to escape 
will be to go into the open plain and to build houses of 

wooden beams, covering them with earth, and taking care 
to be far away from trees, so that they should not fall upon 
these habitations and crushthem. Daniel had already fore- 
seen the coming forth of the Ishmaelites at the end of the 
sixth sign of the centuries (se), who would cause wide- 
spread misery and confusion. Many Christian nations would 
be delivered into their hands, because of their sins. The 
Ishmaelites will conquer and subdue Greece, Gallia, Hispania, 
Germania, Aquitania, the Islands of the Sea, even Jerusalem 
and the Landof Promise. (The cruelties to be perpetrated 
by the [shmaelites when they break forth from the desert 
are then minutely described.) Their power will be the 
greatest in Spain, and they will go about decked in silver 
and gold and covered with precious stones. ‘The elect of 
the Christians will then appear, and will show by their 
sufferings and martyrdom their steadfast adherence to their 
faith, God will then remember His promise and free 
them from the yoke of the Saracens. A Roman emperor 
will then be raised anew, who will smite the Ishmaelites 
with the edge of the sword and drive themaway. In Persia, 
Egypt, and Spain he will visit on them their iniquities seven- 
fold, and peace will reign in the lands of the Christians. 
Then will appear the two nations Gog and Magog, and 
divide Asia amongthemselves. The frightened inhabitants 
will hide in the crevices of the mountains and in caverns, 
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for the heathen eat also human flesh, and no one will be able 
to contend with them. The Roman emperor will then 
besiege Jerusalem for seven years, at the end of which the 
Son of Perdition will be born. Antichrist will be born in 
Babylon, brought up in “ Denceaym (Grauert thinks 
Corozaim) Bethsaida,” and will rulein Cafernaum. Assoon 
as he makes his appearance the Roman emperor will go to 
Golgotha, and, taking off his crown, will place it upon the 
spot of the Crucifixion. He will pray and give up his soul 
in prayer. In 1516 Antichrist will proclaim himself king, 
and will do marvellous things and perform wonders and 
signs almost as God; fire will he cause to fall from’ heaven, 
the demons will obey him, the hidden treasures will be 


will appear like blood, and he will deceive many. He will 
then kill two servants of Christ and leave their corpses 
unburied for three days, after which they will be quickened 
into life and ascend toheayen. Butin the year 1520 Christ 
will kill Antichrist with the breath of his mouth on Mount 
Olivet, and the archangel Michael will destroy the heathen 
nations of Gog and Magog and burn them with fire in the 
eyes of all the nations, so that they be consumed. In 1540 
there will be one flock and one shepherd. 

Thus far the abstract of this curious Letter. Its full signifi- 
cance can only be gauged if we remember the time of its 
appearance. The Middle Ages are drawingtoaclose. The 
Reformation is beginning inthe Church. Dissatisfaction is 
rife everywhere, and the Church of Rome is beginning to 
be identified with the Antichrist of the old Christian tradi- 
tion. . The approach of the Millennium is taught by many, 
and preparations are made for the Second Advent of Christ. 
I'am leaving the dogmatic questions severely alone, and | 
point merely to such developments of Millennary hopes and 
inspirations as we meet with among the Anabaptists and 
the Rosicrucians; not to speak of many other similar move- 
ments elsewhere. Many sects with similar views appear 

VOL. X11 K | 





revealed to him. The sun will be darkened, and the moon: 
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in England in the 17th century; notably through the efforts 
of Joseph Mede, and more so through Jane Leade, who 
established the well-known Philadelphic Society, a society 
of the elect to await the coming of the .“ Bridegroom.” 
Dates are fixed for the reappearance of Christ; and, as a 
corollary, for that of Antichrist, in spite of the fact that he 
was identified with the Pope and the Church of Rome. 
This and similar letters were implicitly believed in, and 
taken to convey oracles and prophecies which confirmed 
the people 1 in their expectation of impending events, The 
period is saturated with mystical and apocalyptical litera- 
ture. 

It is idle to assume that such writings have remained out- 
side the sphere of the “ people;” on the contrary, if any- 
thing, they were and are potent factors in moulding the 
spiritual life of the masses, for their influence has been 
deep and lasting, How deeply it has sunk into the mind 
of the people can easily be seen if we examine the popular 
belief in such premonitory Letters and in astrological 
predictions, and co-ordinate popular notions with the 
principles that are presupposed, or are expressly mentioned, 
in these mystical messages. 

They were eagerly taken up and easily believed, be- 
cause they chimed in with a large mass of similar tradi- 
tion that had filtered down from ancient times. The Letter 
of Toledo became again merged in what | conceive to be 
the main stream of apocalyptical tradition, which permeated 
the ancient Christian world. It had formed fora short time 
a branch of theriver. The non-fulfilment of the Millennium 
at the end of the year roa0, which had been so eagerly and — 
faithfully awaited since the days of St. Augustine (who gave 
that interpretation to the classical passages in the Gospels 
and in the Apocalypse of St John), had somewhat discon- 
certed the faithful. Now there arose — another source of 
terror, based upon the new science of astrology. The 
people in moments of extreme fear remember the old 
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dark sayings of the past; they turn to the old literature, 
discarded for-a time. What was then more natural than 
to turn to the old formula of the Antichrist, with the signs 
and portents which were to announce the dread event to 
the terrified masses? The old j imagery is revived under 
different circumstances, and thus a letter from the astro- 
logers of Toledo is the form in which it now appears. The 
setting is somewhat different but the substance is the same- 
The ald Antichrist legend had meanwhile become thoroughly 
assimilated. The nations of the West knew it. It was 
known to the old Eddaic writer of the Vi/uspa,as has been 
shown by recent investigations, The Ragnarit and the 
Muspilli are evidently derived directly from the Antichrist 
saga, The Doomsday of the so-called Saxon mythology Is 
the result of the Christian apocryphal teaching. The end 
of the world is introduced for the first time to the heathen 
nations. The Christian element is presented in a mytho- 
logical form ; only the names are altered, not the substance- 
Instead of a mythical, there is an astrological background, 
and at once we have the letter evolved out of the Antichrist 
legend. Suppose for one moment that the chain of evidence 
had broken, and that we found ourselves face to face with 
modern chapbooks and astrological prognostications, so 
absolutely identical in form with the Valuspa, what would 
be more natural that to assume that these two belong to 
one and the same old mythical European tradition, and that 
the chapbook must be the remnant of the old form of belief, 
so eentrary to the modern notions of astronomy and of a 
“ Doomsday" ? 

For this Antichrist legend, with the signs and wonders 





in it, is of a very complex origin, It is the growth of 
centuries, during which many of the features with which we 


are familiar in its European shape have been slowly added, 
Bousset and others have described the history of this 


growth, and haye attempted to trace the various elements 7 
which enriched it to their primary sources, Phrases from 
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the Sibylline Oracles as well as well as from the Bible and 
the Gospels, peculiar interpretations of the classical passage 
in the Revelation, crystallised slowly round a central idea, 
which may be even older than Christianity. Gunkel sees in 
it the reflex of old Babylonian myths, of the fight of the, 
‘Dragon with God. But we are not now concerned with 
eschatological origins. The problem with which we are 
dealing is the question of the more recent growth and 
the spread of the developed form. It is therefore not 
devoid of interest to point out that Bede in the eighth 
century, one of the oldest chroniclers of the fifteen 
signs of the Antichrist, and of the Crack of Doom, presents 
a very complete system and theory of Antichrist. It 
is this very composite form, the result of hundreds of 
years of development, with which both the Northern writers 
and the authors of medizval apocalypses were acquainted. 
They knew, not the single scattered elements, but the 
complete legend. They give the same imagery in almost the 
same sequence, as we find in the Letter of Toledo, both in 
its earliest and latest versions. In all these versions, as in 
the Antichrist Saga, the scattered elements are focussed 
into one sustained narrative. Each of the parallels and each 
single item can be traced to the writings of the Fathers of 
the Church. The different signs existed separately, and were 
only at-a later period added one after another to the central 
figure of Antichrist. It is not necessary to quote the 
parallels to that passage in the Florentine version which 
gives a description of Antichrist, his rule over the world, 
the appearance of Gog and Magog, the slaying of God's two 
witnesses, for they speak for themselves and unm istakably 
betray their origin. Of greater interest it is to find the 
parallels to such portions in the Letter of Toledo in 1186 as 
are connected with Doomsday. Let us take the hurricane 
and storm. We find them in Sr4y//, viii, 203. “ And the 
sun shall appear darkling by night, and the stars quit the 
sky, and with great fury a hurricane shall lay waste the 
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earth, and (then) shall be the resurrection of the dead.” 
(Bousset, 247). Lactantius quotes another Sibyl saying : 
«A trumpet shall send forth from heaven a sound of much 
wailing’ (4. 248). The conversion of the Jews and 
Saracens, a constant figure in the Letter, is clearly taken 
from a fairly developed form of the Antichrist legend 
(v. Bousset, p. 214, ff.), In the Letter the conversion has 
no meaning whatever, for that is intended as a warning to 
the people to beware of a catastrophe which is to overtake 
all without distinction of race or creed; but by tracing the 
incident to its source we see the true meaning of the 
reference, 

To sum up. The legend of Antichrist, starting from one 
centre and from one spiritual medium, gathers strength and 
volume before it reaches Europe, when it is quickly taken up 
by the imaginative portion of the population. After a time 
it is thoroughly assimilated. The idea of the End of Days, 
which may or may not have previously existed among 
the European nations, obtains a definite shape under its 
influence. Other circumstances drive these newly-acquired 
conceptions into the background. Unfulfilled prophecies, 
expectations which have turned out vain, contribute to the 


partial obscuring of the legend in its original and complex 


form, Under other circumstances one part of it, however 
is revived under a somewhat altered shape. The limitless 
dark future is replaced by immediate fixed dates. Instead 
of the end of the whole world, a partial impending destruc- 
tion is described. Credulity is revived, spiritual forces are 
again at work, astrology joins hands with mysticism and 
apocalyptic visions, and thus secures a new lease of life for 
the old set of hopes and fears. The legend is circulated 
under changed names, adapted to new situations, Another 
political and religious change brings the old legend to life 
again, and gives it another interpretation, as happened 
to the Antichrist legend at the time of the Reformation. 
The intermediate form is then merged again into the older 
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and truer one, and both pparabate to enrich popular fancy 
and poetry. 

Only a careful first-hand investigation of documentary 
evidence will succeed in sifting the so-called ancient rem- 
nants éxisting inthe minds of the people, and in determin- 
ing whether they are to be looked upon as such “relics of 
an unrecorded past” or as fragments of recent origin. | 
have tried here to join link to link in the chain of tradition 
in order to show how deep the influence of this form of the 
Antichrist legend has been, and how far-reaching in its 
results upon the religious and political development of the — 
nations of Europe during the last thousand years, in the 
course of which the Letter of Toledo has played an impor- 
tant part. Other investigations will doubtless show how 
much it has enriched the people's knowledge and has con- 
tributed to bring about that state of mind which strikes us 
as archaic and “ folkloric.’ 

| M. GASTER. 


MALAY SPIRITUALISM. 
HY WALTER SKEAT, M.A. 
(Read at Meeting, 26¢h March, eee ) 


Wuen I recently had the honour of being invited by the 
Council to read a paper before this Society, I had nothing 
ready which seemed suitable for the purpose. It appeared 
to me, however, that it would be a useful piece of work to . 
bring together i in one paper the main facts concerning the 
spiritualistic beliefs of the Peninsular Malays, with special 
reference to motor-automatisms of the type of the Divining- 
Rod, where the motions of an inert object in contact with 
a human being may be regarded as externalisations of sub- 
conscious knowledge. ‘Ont of this idea the present paper 
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has grown.’ I shall therefore now endeavour in the first . 
place to put the details of the Malay performances before Ba 
you as clearly as possible. [ shall then proceed to state w 


Bal mn A 


the problem, in so far as it concerns ethnology, and shall = 7 
only refer incidentally to the few, and, | fear, somewhat er 


negative results which may be of general psychical interest. i. 
Speaking generally, most forms of spiritualism known to, = 
us in Europe are most likely known in some form or other 7 
to Malay magicians, even though they may not all have . 
been yet recorded. Devil-dancing 1s practised, and appari- ; é 
tions, and what may be called Pelting Spirits (Po/tergeistern) = 
are certainly most strongly believed in. Houses are left 
uninhabited on account of phenomena of the classes 
referred to, and | myself once lived for many months in a 4 
Malay house which, according to the Malays, was unmis- 7 
takably haunted. 

_ Of spirit-writing and levitation, no purely Malay accounts 
are yet to hand. It would be unsafe to assume the absence ‘ 
of the first till we know for certain if there 1s any really 
automatic form of p/anchette practised in China, beside the ri] 
case described by Professor Giles as long ago as 1879,1n 
which a poem was composed for the writers. As. to the a 
second, there are many references in Malay literature to a 
the flying performances of Malayan heroes, whilst to this 
day it is alleged in Selangor that people possessed by the = 
Pontianak? (one of the tremendous birth-demons of Malay s 
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' For many of the notes, and for much valuable assistance in the compiling = 
of this paper, I am indebted to Mr. N, W. Thomas. a 
= In the Malay Peninsula the Pontianak (or Mati-anak) is usually dis- = 
inguti as the ghost of a ¢4é/¢ who has died at birth, the ghost of a mema- ‘Vea 


veho has died in child-birh being called ‘!langsuir,” and credited with all the _ 
atirioutes which elsewhere beling to the Pontianak. Cf Col. J. Low on Stamese A, - 
Customs in J. a. 7., vol. by ps 36%, which I had not seen when I wrote to the 7 
‘above effect in Afaday Afagiz, pp. 318 and 337. There is no doubt tha: the “a 
two are often confused, but the belief In the langeuir, as fistinguished from ia 
the Pontianak, is certainly the ustdil explanation in the Peninsula. (Cf. Kinijt a 
in Med. Ned. Zeni., xxxix., p» 17, and xlii., p- 4337 also Riedel, 57, §8, $1, “= 
184, 239, 267 (and in several other passages), though in none of these is the a 


langsuir once mentioned, N, W. T.J 3 
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tradition}, acquire supernatural powers, enabling them to 
climb trees of immense height and to walk in salety along 
branches which are no thicker than a man's thumb, a 
manifest impossibility under normal conditions. A similar 
power is also claimed for the young girls who perform what 
the Malays call the Monkey-dance, in which, however, they 
are possessed by the Monkey-spirit. 

‘The burning of incense and recital of a charm called 
Peruang enables Malay magicians to walk upon water 
without sinking in it beyond the ankles. A similar charm 
in the case of the Malay form of ordeal by diving enables 
the innocent party to remain under water for an incredible 
period, which, according to the Malays, sometimes extended 
to “almost” three-quarters of an hour, in fact in some 
cases (it was declared) he would remain under water until 
_ the spectators lost patience and dragged him out, whereas 
the guilty party begins to choke immediately. A magician 
irom Perak informed me once that he had used the power 
of causing a sandbank to rise at sea between his own boat 
and that of his pursuers. 1 at once made him a sporting 
offer of twenty dollars if he would give me an exhibition of 
it, but he informed me that it could only be done when he 
was really in danger, and not for “ swagger.” The same 
man, moreover, claimed to possess the power of clair- 
voyance, but jailed in an easy test which he himself proposed. 

The first class of spiritualistic ceremonies, which happens 
‘to be the one to which I specially wish to direct your 
attention to-night, consists of a simple form of automatism, 
as represented by the movements of inert objects, No 
form of tabie-turning is of course practised by the Malays, 
who pass their lives for the most part in scattered com- 
munities, cither in the jungle or at sea, and who do not 
therefore make any appreciable use of such luxuries as 
tables and chairs. Nevertheless a fairly close parallel to 
our own table-turning exhibitions may be found in the 
dance-ritual of inanimate objects which the Malay magicians 
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exhibit, though we do not as yet possess any clue as to 
the real purpose of such performances. 


= A second class of automatisms, allied in form to these 
‘ dances, includes a large number of ways of divining by 
: means of the apparently intelligent movements of inanimate 
objects in contact with the magician. 
; A third class, which requires to be distinguished to some 
q extent from automatic phenomena, consists mainly of cere- ~ 
- monies by which certain demons, animals, or even inert 
F objects, are made to act upon persons at a distance. This 
kind of ceremony corresponds to what is usually known as 
a “sending.” 
= The fourth and last class of ceremonies to which | shall 
= refer includes such rites as are intended to induce posses- 
4 sion either for divinatory purposes or for that of exorcism. 
{ These four classes will now be taken in the order in which 


J have mentioned them. 

I. In the first class of motor-automatisms | place those 
ceremonies of which the purpose does not lie on the 
surface, and can only be inferred by the European 
observer. 

The Paim-b/ossom Dance is a very curious exhibition, 
which I once saw performed in the Langat District of Se- 
_ langor. Two freshly-gathered sprays of areca-blossom, 

each about four feet in length, were deposited upon a new 
mat near a tray containing a censer and three special kinds 
of sacrificial rice. No particular season was specified. The 
magician (“Che Ganti” by name) commenced the per- 
formance by playing a prelude on his violin, and a few 
minutes later Che Ganti’s wile (an aged Selangor woman) 
took some of the sacrificial rice in her hand and began 
to chaunt a weird sort of invocation, addressed to the seven 
sister spirits, probably the souls of the palm. She was 
almost immediately joined in the chaunt by a younger 
woman. The invocation consists of four separate sets 
of seven stanzas, each stanza containing four short lines, 
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which rhyme alternately. The first set begins as 
follows : 
“Thos I brace up, [ brace up the palm-hinasom, 
‘And summon the elder sister to descend by herself. 
Thus I brace up, I brace up the palm-blossam, 
And summon the second sister to descend with the first.” 


The same words are repeated mutatis mutandis until all 
seven sisters have been summoned to descend, the witch 
then covers the two sprays of palm-blossom with a Malay 
plaid skirt or wrapper and five cubits of white cloth, folded 
double and fumigated. The chaunt now changes abruptly 
into’the second set of seven stanzas: 
‘of this our sting-ray (£2. the sheaf of blossom). 

Borrow an orchard, borrow a courtyard, — 

To bring down upon earth the fairy sisters." 

Six stanzas follow, in which the names of six other parts — 
of the sting-ray, fe. the head, wings, tail, gills, &c., are’ 
successively substituted. At this point rice is thrown over 
one of the two sprays, its sheath is opened, and the contents 
fumigated. Then the old woman takes the newly-fumigated 
spray between her hands, holding it upright at the base 
with her hands just resting on the ground, and the third set 
of stanzas commences with the words: 

" Dig up, O dig up the wild ginger-plant, 
Dig till you get a finger’s breadth or two of it, 
Seek for, O seek for a magnificent domain 
The remaining six stanzas of this set are similar to the 
‘first, with variations appropriate to each one of the six 
remaining spirits. During the chaunting of this third set, 


the erect spray of Palm-blossom, held between the witch’s 
hands, commenced swaying, at first almost imperceptibly, to 
the tune of the music, its motion becoming more and more- 
‘accentuated as the chaunt proceeded. 
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The last set of stanzas proceeded with the words : 


“© Bear on high the betel-rack, bear on high the betel-fish, 
Bear them on high in the midst of the pleasure garden. 
Come hither, my love, come hither, my life, 

Come hither and seat yourself in the courtyard's centre.” 


The last six stanzas vary only in the invitations 


addressed to the spirits, which are requested to ascend the 


house-ladder and wash their fect, to take their seat upon 
the mats that are spread for them, and to enjoy to the full 
the good things (ez., betel-leaf, &c.), which their hosts have 
provided for their refreshment. The invocation concludes 
with an appeal to the spirits not to be too rough, but to be 
mild and gentle, and as its wailing notes dic away, it is 
believed that the seven spirits descend and “ perch” like 
birds upon the palm-blossom. At this point the fiddle 
stopped and tambourines were substituted, the spray of 
blossom forthwith proceeding to jump about on its base, as 
if it were indeed possessed, until it eventually dashed itself 
violently down upon the mat-covered floor of the dwelling.’ 

After one or two repetitions of this performance, with Che 
Ganti’s wife as the medium, other persons present (myself 
amongst them) were invited to try their luck with it, and 
did so with varying success, which depended, | was told, 
upon the impressionability of their souls, as the palm- 
blossom spray would not dance for anyone whose soul was 
not impressionable. | myself must unfortunately have been 
one of these people, as I never experienced the slightest 


tremor, and the palm-blossom remained motionless until | 
got tired of waiting, and moved it myself, when my doing 


so was of course hailed as the manifest work of the spirit. 
When the first blossom-sheaf had been destroyed by the 

rough treatment which it had to undergo (as each time at 

the conclusion of the dance it was dashed upon the ground), 


‘wt remember rightly Che Ganti’s wife retoined her hold of the spray antil 


it had dashed itself upon the ground two or three times, when she dropped it 
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the second was duly fumigated and introduced to the 
company, and finally the performance was brought to a 
close by chaunting of a set of stanzas in which the 
‘spirits are requested to return to their own place. These 
latter commenced as follows: 
[slip the palm-blossim, I slip it, 

[slip it into the white bowl, 

Escort the fairies, escort them, 

Escort them unto the white heaven.” 
The remaining stanzas are precisely similar, with the ex- 
ception of the colours assigned to the bowl and the heavens, 
which are described successively as black, green, blue, red, 
purple, and yellow. The two sheaves were then carried 
out of the house and deposited on the ground underneath 
a banana-tree. | was told that if this closing part of the 
performance were not carried out with scrupulous care the 
spirits would not leave the house, and its inmates would be 
strange in their head for days, even if, indeed, none of 
them went mad. . 

The Pancing Fish-trap is a spiritualistic performance in 
which a fish-trap (/véah) is employed instead of the spray 
of palm-blossom, and a different invocation is used, The 
fish-trap, moreover, is dressed up much in the same way as 
one of our own “scare-crows,"’ so as to present a rude 
sort of resemblance to the human figure. Its “ dress” con- 
sists of a woman's jacket and plaid skirt (saveng), both of 
which should (if possible) have been worn previously. A 
stick is then run through the upper part of the trap to 
take the arms of the jacket and a cocoanut-shell (prefer- 
ably a-sterife one) is clapped on to the top to serve as the 
fish-trap’s head. The trap, when fully dressed, is held a 
few inches above the ground by two or three people, each 
of whom applies both his hands to the bottom of the Fish- 
trap, in a manner similar to that employed in our own 
table-turning performances, and the invocation is forthwith 
chaunted in the same manner and to the same accompani- 
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ment as that used in the palm-blossom performance. At 
the close of the invocation the magician whispers, so to 
speak, into the fish-trap's ear, bidding it not to disgrace 
him, but rise up and dance; and presently the fish-trap 

gins to rock to and fro, and to leap about in a 
manner which, of course, proves it to be possessed by the 
: spirits. 

The invocation used on the east coast is a much more 
elaborate affair than that used in the western states, and 
as it is important to the argument, as well as graphic, [ 
give it verbatim : 


“Old Mother Banding, 
I know your origin ! 
Old Mother Banding, 
Vou sprang from the bamboo-clump, on the lonely sand- bank. 
- Old Mother Banding, 
Your pointed growing-shoots came 
From the earth's forefinger, 
This stem of yours proceeded 
From the * Prince" that standeth. 
Your branches came 
From the * Prince’ thut spreadeth. 
Your foliage sprang from 
‘The sheath of palm-blossom. 
Descend now hitherwards 
From the lofty niountaln. 
What are you looking for? 
Looking for hot embers 
(As well as incense. 
- Here you have embers 
As well os incense. 
What are you looking for? 
Looking for my, skirt-cloth 
As well as my jacket. 
Here is: your skirt-clodh 
‘As well as your jacket. 
‘Now you are going 
‘To the buoths of the Chinamen, 
Louking for palm- -wint, 
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You have tasted the palm -wine 

As well as hemp-juice.. 

You are drunk with the palm-wine 

Aa well as hemp-juice.:, 

Vou are fairly delitious t 
And utterly distracted t 

Bending your body 

And leaping like a roe-buck, 

Jumping like prawn-fry, 

You are thoroughly overcome | 

Leap now your loftiest, 

And bound like the saerhter 

Sway from this side to that, 

Bowing to the left hand, 

To the right hand bowing.” 


At the end of the. performance . an incantation was 
chaunted, in order to cause the spirits to return to the 
place whence they came out; 


“Ye who came from the crags return to your crags, 
Ye who came from the hills return to your hills, 
Ve who came from the plains return to your plains, 
And let not one of you lose the road. 
Let not one of you lose the footpath. 
Ye who came from the palace return to your palace, 
Ye who came from hut-rooma return to your hut: roams, 
And let not one of you mistake your palace, | 
Let not one of you mistake your hit-rooma. 
Return now each of you. retum now all of you. 
~ Liule ones, tiny ones, and old and young sives, ” 
Lame and halt, and blind and eyeless, 
Return now each of you, return now all of you, 
_And let not one of you stray-or wander, 
Bat urge each other to return in a body. 
Listen, (0 listen, to my injunctions, 
_ Listen, O listen, to my instructions, — - 
And if you bearken not to my structions, 
‘You shall be rebels in the sight of Allah, 
9 Bur may Tbe cool as the sacred serpent !” 


Of the Dancing-Spoon of the Malays we are told in 
Primitive Culture, ii. 52° “Mr. Darwin saw two 
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“Malay women on Keeling Island, who held a wooden snocn) 


dressed in clothes like a doll; this spoon had been carried 
to the grave of a dead man, and becoming inspired at full 
moon, in fact lunatic, it danced about convulsively, like a 
table or a hat at a modern spirit séance."" This is of 
course an automatism, not a case of movement without 
contact. 

I. In the next class I place these motor-automatisms 
in which a definite purpose, easily discernible by the un- 


initiated, is consciously pursued. In this case also the 


objects are put in motion by the unconscious muscular 
action of those in contact with them. 

The Divining Lemon—For divinatory purposes the 
Penang Malay takes a‘ rough-coated ” lemon, a hen’s egg, 
a wax taper, four bananas, four cigarettes, four rolled-up 
quids of betel-leaf. several handfuls of sacrificial rice, one 
of the prickles of a thorn-back mudfish, a needle with a 
torn eye (selected from a packet containing a score of 
needles, out of which, however, it must be the only one so 
damaged), and a couple of small birches made of the leaf- 
ribs of palms—one with seven twigs and the other with 
twelve, From among the foregoing articles, with the excep- 
tion of the lemon, the fish-prickle, and the needle, two equal 
portions are made up, one portion, together with the birch of 
seven twigs, being deposited under a tree outside the house. 
When deposited, the egg must be cracked, and the cigarettes 
and the taper be lighted. The taperis then taken up between 
the outspread fingers of the joined hands, and “ waved ” 


slowly towards the right, centre, and left. It is then depo-- 


sited on the ground, and the taper presently commences to 
burn blue, this being regarded as an “acknowledgment” on 
the part of the spirit. The fish-prickle and the needle are now 
thrust horizontally through the lower part of the lemon, at 


tight angles to each other, and left so that their four ends 
are slightly projecting. A silken cord of seven different- 


coloured strands is then slipped round these ends, and 
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serves as a means of suspending the lemon over the brazier 
of Incense, the upper end of the cord being held in the left 
hand and the birch in the right. Everything being pre- 
pared, the magician, aiter the customary scattering of rice 
and fumigation of the birch and the lemon, recites the 
appropriate charm, and presently commences to put ques- 
tions to the lemon which the spirit is now supposed to have 
entered, rebuking and threatening it with the birch when- 
ever it fails to answer directly and to the pomt. The 
spirit’s conversational powers were, however, extremely 
limited, being confined to two signs expressing “ Yes” 
and “No.” The affirmative was indicated by a pendulum- 
like swing of the lemon, which rocked to and fro with more 
or Jess yehemence according to the emphasis with which 
the reply was supposed to be delivered. The negative, on 
the other hand, was indicated by a complete cessation of 
motion on the part of the lemon. When the lemon is 
required to discover the name of a thief, the names of all 
those who are at all likely to have committed the theft are 
written on scraps of paper and arranged in a circle round 
the brazier, when the lemon will at once swing in the 
direction of the name of the guilty party. [he most pro- 
pitious night for the performance of this ceremony is 
believed to be a Tuesday. | 

The Cup and Ring Ordeai—Another and perhaps a 
commoner form of the foregoing ordeal is described by 
Maxwell, as follows: “ Supposing that a theft has taken 
place in a house, all the inmates are assembled, and their 


names are written on the edge of a white cup, on which 


some sentences of the Koran are also inscribed. A ring is: 


then suspended by a maiden's hair and held right over the 
middle of the cup. It is then swung round gently, and the 
name which it first strikes is the name of the thief.” 


Inaslightly different form of the divination, the instrument 


is a bowl, which is filled with water and covered over with 
a white cloth, on which the scraps of paper with the names 
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are successively deposited. The bowl is supported by two 
men on their knuckles, and a passage from the Koran is 
read. When the scrap of paper containing the name of 


the thief is laid on the cloth covering, the bowl twists 


itself off the men's knuckles, and falls to the ground with a 
crash. 

The Steve Ordeal—In some cases a sieve (mytru) is 
similarly used. Mystic sentences are written upon it with 
turmeric, and when all the household is assembled a man 
grasps the sieve by the edge and holds it out horizontally. 
Presently it is seen to commence oscillating up and down, 
and pulls away from the man who is holding it, the latter 


following its lead until it reaches and touches the thicf. 


The Divining-rod.—The last object of this class is the 
Malay divining-rod, which is similarly gifted with the 
power of making supernatural movements. This is a rod 
or birch of rofan sega (the best marketable variety of cane), 
which may consist either of a single stem, or of any odd 
number of stems up to nine, The handle of the rod or 
rods is bound with a hank of " Javanese” yarn, which may 
or may not be stained yellow, The sorcerer who wishes to 
use it grasps the butt-end of the rod in his right fist, and 
after burning incense and scattering sacrificial rice, repeats 
the appropriate charm, which commences with a summons 
to the spirit to descend from the mountains and enter into 
his embodiment. [If the invocation Is properly performed, 
the spirit descends, and entering the sorcerers head by 
way of the fontanel, proceeds down his arm and into the 
rod itself. The result is that the tip of the rod commences 
to rotate with rapidly increasing velocity, until the sorcerer 
loses consciousness, in which case the rod will point in the 
direction of any sort of lost or hidden treasure, which it 
may be the object of the operators to discover. Even 
underground water could, I was assured, be thus discovered. 

III]. We now come to the third class—that of demons, 
animals, and even inert objects, which are made to act on 

VOL, Xi. x 
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persons at a distance—a class which, as | have already said 
includes sendings of every description. 

Sendings.—One form of sending is described as follows : 
“When one individual has animosity against another, he 
constructs a dagger upon magic principles, and recites a 
prayer over it. Then, if his adversary lives at a distance, 
the sorcerer, seizing the dagger by the handle, stabs with 
the point in the direction of his enemy, whereupon the 
latter immediately falls sick. Blood gathers on the point 
of the dagger, and this the man sweks* exclaiming: ‘Now 
1 am satishied, whilst his adversary becomes speechless 
and expires.” 

Another form of Tujx, in which the bow appears to have 
been employed as the instrument, was related to me by a 
Malay magician as follows: If you wish to abduct another 
person's soul, you must go out of the house either at day- 
break or ‘when the newly-risen moon looks red,” and 
standing with the big toe of the right foot resting upon the. 
big toe of the left, make a trumpet by putting your right 
hand before your mouth, and recite through it the charm, 
which runs as follows :— 

“Om, I loo my shaft, I loose it, and the moon clouds over, 
I loose it and the sun is extinguished, = 
I loose it and the stars barn dim. 
Vet I shoot pot at sun, moon, or stars, : 
Bui at the beart-strings of a child of the human mec, so-and-so, 
(Cluck, eluck ! soul of so-and-so. 
Come and walk with me, - 
Come and sit with me, 
Come and sleep, and share my pillow," 

The text of this charm would, I think, be conclusive 
proof, even if there were no other, that the form of magic 

; [The magician is regarded (sometimes at any rate) as sending his magic 
bone or stone in propria persona into the body of his enemy. Ch Nys, Chez 
es Abaramios, p. 117. N.W.T.)] Among the Malays, however, these cere. 
monies are called not sendings bat pointing:, and I am not at all sure how far 


this view applies. 
© TCL Ler Afissiant Catholigner, 1893, p. 345. N. W. T.] 
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___ ¢alled arrow-sending, or rather, arrow-pointing, was formerly 
"in vogue among Malay magicians. 

= The next three sendings are taken from an old but 
' valuable authority on the Peninsula named Begbie. One 
t form of sending it is called Tuju Fantong, or the “ heart- 
sending”; jantong being the Malay name both'for the human 

heart and also for the cordiform top of the newly-opened 
| bunch of bananas. The person who employs this form of 
withcraft has to search for one of these cordiform tops and 
perform a magic rite under it. He next has to tie the 
banana-top, and having recited a prayer over it, burns the 
point which communicates with the heart of his adversary, 
inflicting excruciating agony. When he ts tired of torment- 
a ing him he cuts the yanéong, and the man’s heart simul- 
+ taneously drops from its proper situation, blood issuing from 
: the mouth of the expiring sufferer. 

In the remaining instances the sendings apparently con- 
sist of insects.! The Tuju Findang is a kind of sending in 
___ which the sorcerer employs an evil spirit in form of a cater- 
' pillar, which is carefully reared in a new vessel and fed 
_—s upon roasted padi. It partakes of the appearance of 
the silkworm, Its keeper directs it to attack the enemy, 
saying: “Go and devour the heart and entrails of so- 
and-so,” or words to that effect, whereupon it departs 
and flies against the ill-fated individual, entering generally 






























the moment of contact a sensation is produced as if a bird 
had flown against one’s body, but it is invisible, and the 
only sign of its presence is the livid hue of the spot where 
it has entered. On entering, it forthwith performs its 
‘mission, inflicting intolerable torment. The body gradually 
‘becomes blue, and the victim expires. 
One of the spirits most dreaded by the Malays is the 
Pelong, whose shape is described as resembling nothing in 
"TC. Martius, Zur, Eth. Brasilient, p. 78; Let Missions Catholigues, 1889, 
p. 377.4 Torrend, South African Bantu Languages, p. 292, ke. N.W.T.) 
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either at the back of the hand or between the shoulders. At 
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the animal world, but whose head is formed very much like 
the handle of a éris; the eyes being situated at either 
end of the cross-guard, and the upper part of the blade 
representing the neck, from the extremity of which branch 
out two spinous leg-like processes, running nearly parallel 
with is spiral filiform body, widening out at the insertion, 
and gradually approximating at the extremities; at least 
such is the form of the Pefeng which a Malay physician 
and dealer in the black art will rudely sketch if requested 
to do so. It ts difficult to beleve, although we are so 
assured, that this demon, with whose figure the Malays are 
so well acquainted, is nevertheless always invisible. It 
is death by the Malayan code to keep one, but it is never- 
theless asserted that several: females are in the habit of 
doing so, as the possession of a Po/ong imparts exquisite 
beauty to its owner, even though she be naturally ugly. 
The men seldom keep one of these spirits unless they 
have some revenge to gratify, though occasionally they 
keep them for hire by others. The Po/eng is kept in a small 
earthen bottle, whose neck is sufficiently wide to permit 
the introduction of a finger. As it feeds upon human 
blood, its keeper cuts his finger once or twice a weck, 
either on Friday or Monday night, and inserts it in the 
bottle for the Pofomg to suck. Should this be neglected 
the demon issues from his confinement and sucks the whole 
body until it becomes black and blue. Directly anyone is 
attacked by a /o/ong, he either screams out, and falls down 
in a swoon, or becomes death-like and speechless. Some- 
times possession is shown by incoherent raving, and in 
other cases by acts of violence on the by-standers. Oc- 
casionally, even death itself ensues. The Pe/omg is under 
strict management, being obliged to inflict the punishment 
in that kind and degree which his master directs. The 
Malays say that this form of possession (like that of wer- 
wolfism *) is infectious, at least in some cases, as people who 
"(Ch Fipdskrat, sli, 458. N.W.T.) 
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have been so incautious as to ask the sufferer the simple 
question, “ What is the matter? Have you got a Polong?" 
are instantly affected in a similar manner. Mr. Thomson 
(of Singapore) saw a man who positively assured him 
that he had seen no less than twenty individuals thus 
seized at the same time. 

The soothsayer or physician is called in to the patient in 
order to exorcise the spirit. He draws a representation of 
it in a white basin, and pouring water on to it, desires the 
patient to drink the same. He then holds the ends of the 
possessed person's thumb, in order to prevent the escape 
of the Polong (that being the door by which it makes its 
exits and entrances), and questions it as to its motives 
for tormenting the individual. Having received its replies 
through the mouth of the possessed, he proceeds to search 
all over the body for the lurking place of the spirit, which, 
notwithstanding its invisibility, is supposed to be perfectly 
tangible, and to be lodged between the skin and the flesh.' 
As soon as the magician has discovered the spot in 
which the Polong is concealed, he exacts an oath of it to 
the effect that its previous replies were true, and that it 
will never re-enter the body of the person from whom it 1s 
about to be expelled. The sorcerer sometimes, indeed, 
exerts so great a power over the Polong, as to compel it to 
enter into and destroy its own master. 

According to Malay accounts, the proper way to secure a 
Polong is to deposit the blood of a murdered man in a 
small bottle or flask, and recite sundry conjurations over it 
for the period of seven or fourteen days, when a noise will 
be heard in the bottle resembling the chirping of young 


birds: The operator then cuts his finger and inserts it into 


the bottle, when the Po/ong sucks it. This is repeated. 
daily, and the person who thus supports the Polong is 


! (Something analogous appears ts tthe apices Balled th possession by 
foxes, which enter the body under the finger-nails. N.W.T.] 
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called its father, if a man, or its mother, if she happens to 
be a woman.’ 

The Poleng is, 1 was assured, invariably preceded by its 
pet or plaything, the Pefesit? which appears to be usually 
identified with a species of house-cricket, of which I was 
once shown a specimen by a Malay in a small glass bottle 
or phial. Whenever the Polfong is commissioned by its - 
adopted parents to attack a new victim, it sends the Pefesit 
on before it, and as soon as the latter, flying along in a 
headlong fashion, and usually tail foremost, enters its 
victim's body and begins to chirrup, the Po/ong follows. 

The Pefestt appears to be occasionally kept cither as a 
substitute for, or as actually identical with, the Polong, and 
I was told that it was, like the Polong, occasionally caught 
and kept in a bottle, and fed either with parched rice or 
with rice stained yellow with turmeric, or with blood drawn 
from the tip of the fourth finger, and that when its owner 
desired to get rid of it, it was buried in the ground. One 
of the most widely recognised ways of securing a Fe/est?, 
which is regarded in some parts of the Peninsula as a valu- 
able species of property, consists in exhuming the body of 
a child and carrying it at full moon to an ant-hill, where it is 
reanimated and presently lolls owt its tongue; when this 
happens the tongue must be bitten off and buried in a 
place where three roads meet, when it will eventually 
develop into a Pelesit3 

The Polong is also sometimes identified or confused with 
a familiar spirit called Bajang in Kedah, which appears, 
however, to have. originally been regarded as an entirely 
distinct conception, since its usual embodiment is stated to 
have been a polecat or rather civet-cat. 

We have, then, in the list of Malay familiar spirits, the 

' Another Malay superstition is that the blood of murdered men turns into 
fireflies ; cf, Afalay Afamir, 329, 
* (CE feurnal Indien Arthipelagy, 307; J. A. I, xxiv., 288. N.W.T.] 


" (Ch Crooke, /mfreduction, p, 360. For magic properties of tongue, ef, 
Repori Bur, Hrd., 18813, pe 115 a bs 
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Poleng (or Bajang) and its plaything or messenger the 
Pelesit, the latter of which occasionally appears to be 
actually regarded in some cases as the Po/ong’s embodi- 
ment, although it is more usually considered as distinct 
from the Peleng. During the Cambridge Expedition of 
1899 we came more than once on the track of these pecu- 
liar demons. Ata village near Trengganu I succeeded, by 
some strategy, in obtaining a snapshot of a woman who 
kept a familiar spirit, but most probably she guessed that 
something was up, for next morning my Malay frend who 
had helped to arrange the matter came and told me she 
had just been to see him, and had complained that she had 
dreamed that a great white magician from over the sea had 
stolen away her soul. I sent her a present of a little gold 
dust which [ had recently purchased, but even then she was 
only pacified with difficulty, as she complained that I had 
not sent her quite enough of it. 

It is interesting to note the symptoms displayed by 
the supposed victims of the demons I have just been 
describing. In various Malay accounts we are told that 
a person possessed by a /Pofeng, whether a virgin or a 
married woman, either falls into a death-like swoon, or 
cries out and loses consciousness of what he (or she) is 
doing, and tears and throws off his or her clothing, biting 
and striking bystanders, and blind and deaf to everything. 
A certain sign that one of these fits is coming on is for 
the sick person to rave about cats. ‘When the Pofong has 
been exorcised, the sick person at once recovers conscious- 
ness, but is left weak and feeble ; but if the means adopted 
for exorcising it are unsuccessful, the person who is 
attacked yells and shrieks in anger, and after a day or two 
dies. After death blood comes bubbling forth from the 
mouth, and the whole body is blue with bruises. 

At a place on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula | 
came across a different belief, viz., that in a particular 
species of vampire. At Patani, one of the members of the 
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expedition (Mr. Gwynne-Vaughan) informed me that he 
was walking down the main street of the town when he 
was stopped and asked if he wished to see some skulls. 
He had the presence of mind to reply in the affirmative, 
and was taken outside the town and there shown two 
skulls which had been feeding, it was alleged, upon the 
soul of a Malay woman. I| myself then went to see them, 
and bought the two skulls for a couple of dollars, and 
brought them home. . 

Those who are familiar with T. Lockwood Kipling’s fine 
work on Man and Beast tn India will doubtless remember 
the beautiful specimens which he gives of the caligraphic 
pictures of which oriental penmen are so fond. Pictures 
of this kind are occasionally employed by Malay magicians 
for various objects, and form one of the methods adopted 
for guarding a house against the entry of the familiar spirits 
which | have been speaking. They consist, as in India, of 
the names of God and of various prophets, and prayers 
cleverly woven into a design, which is believed to furnish 
a complete protection against the spirits referred to. 

IV. Of the ceremonies of the fourth class, viz. Possession 
and Devil-dancing, | have seen, perhaps, altogether about 
half a dozen performances, though I need scarcely remark 
that it is a most difficult task for a European to obtain 
permission to attend such ceremonies at all, and it can 
only be done by possessing a strong friend (so to speak) at 
court. 

At these performances the magician and a large number 
of his fmends and relations being assembled in the sick 
man’s house, the magician seats himself on the ground facing 
an attendant who chaunts the invocation, accompanying 
himself upon the Malay three-stringed viol. After much 
burning of benzotn and scattering of sacrificial rice the 
spirit descends, entering the magician’s body through the 
fontanel. The magician is at once seized with convulsive 
twitchings which seem to spread all over his body, and 
these are accompanied by a rapid rotatory motion of the 
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head, which he makes revolve from right to left at a 
tremendous pace,’ shaking at the same time his shoulders 
and thighs, and getting more and more violent until the 
whole body is quaking like a jelly, thus producing an 
almost painfully vivid imitation of an epileptic fit. Soon, 
however, he falls down in a state of what is doubtless real 
exhaustion, and after an interval rises again and com- 
mences to dance. The entire process is repeated several 
times; and a quiet interval then follows, during which the 
magician, sitting on the ground, replies in a high, squeaky, 
unnatural voice to any questions that may be put to him, 
not merely as regards the welfare of his patient, but even 
as regards private and personal matters, which are of 
interest only to the patient's friends and relations. In the 
course of this catechism the magician expounds the cause 
and nature of the sick man’s illness, as well as the remedies 
which should be adopted for his recovery. 

Among the oracles thus delivered at a performance 
attended by Mr. F. F, Laidlaw and myself in Kelantan, 
there was one which is perhaps well worth recording. We 
had arranged next day to attend a Malay bull-fight, to 
which we had been invited by His Highness the Raja Muda. 
These bull-fights are not fought on the unequal lines of the 
spectacles called by that name in civilised Europe, but con- 
sist of a fight on equal terms between two powerful and 
carefully trained bulls, which seldom do each other or any- 
one else much injury, and which as exhibitions of strength 
are exciting to watch. During the catechising of the 
magician to which: | have alluded, he was asked to give 
what I believe is called the “straight tip” as to the probable 
winner of next day's contest, and gave as his selection a 
bull named Awang Ranggong. On the following after- 
noon Mr, Laidlaw and | were sitting on the dais next to 
His Highness, and when the bulls were brought on the field 
His Highness asked me which bull I thought looked most 

' (Ch Wettersirand, Aypmetinm, p. 33. N. WoT.) 
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likely to win. Remembering the sorcerer's tip, | replied 
“ Awang Ranggong,” though | did not know one bull from 
the other, and in the result * Awang Ranggong” certainly 
won hands down, breaking his opponent's horn in a few 
rounds and driving him off the field in most ignominious 
fashion. The sorcerer’s reputation as a good “ judge of 
cattle” naturally went up, though I must confess that it 
would take a great deal: more proof than was actually 
forthcoming to make me believe that there could have 
been anything supernormal about the sorcerer’s tip. The 
sorcerer appeared to remember what he had said when we 
talked with him afterwards, and I am inclined to look 
upon the performance as a very clever piece of acting, the 
voluntary or “conscious” element being often probably 
far greater than is imagined. 

In this connection, I see that in the papers of March 18th 
a case was reported of a man who had the power of 
increasing the pulsations of his heart to to5 per minute, 
and of throwing himself into apparent convulsions as a 
means of extracting money from soft-hearted people. 

We may here leave our facts and come to the question 
of their interpretation. And here, as I have already said, 
it is the ceremonial import of the first class of ceremonies 
in which I am personally most deeply interested. This is 
a problem which cannot be answered or settled off-hand, 
and I propose to leave this class to be dealt with last, 
as I can at present only vaguely indicate what I venture to 
think is a possible solution. The inductive method is our 
only guide through the gloom, and I will therefore com- 
mence by examining the three classes of ceremonies 
whose import we know. 

First among these come objects admittedly used for divi- 
nation, and | will commence with the Divining Lemon as 
the most instructive ceremony of this kind. In this case we 
have a tree whose spirit ts the object, so to speak, of a special 
cult; the spirit of the lemon, equally with the lemon-tree, 
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being looked up to and revered almost as a tutelary spirit 
by the travelling players of Penang. The invocations 
addressed to this tree show that, as in most branches of 
Malay magic, every part of the tree possessed its appropriate 
afias. Thus the root was called the “seated Prince,” the 
trunk was called the ‘standing Prince,’ the bark the 
“ Prince stretching himself,” the leaves the “ beckoning 
Prince,” and so on, as in the address to the Fish-trap spirit. 

To this I may add that one of the Malay methods of 
abducting another person's soul was by causing it to enter 
into a bunch of seven lime-fruits on a single stalk; that 
limes are used by Malays for ceremonial bathing, &c., &c. 
I think we have here an instance of the invocation of a 
vegetation spirit, whose close association with man in the 
minds of Malay magicians most probably originally arose 
from the great practical utility of the acrid juice of the 
lime for cleansing purposes; the divinatory power at- 
tributed to it arising out of the generally sacred character 
which it acquired from its happening to be used in ceremonial 
purification. 

We next come to the Divining-rod and-the Divining- 
sieve, both of which being inanimate as well as inert 
objects differ from the Divining-lemon (which is always 
used when fresh and green), but which are nevertheless 
admittedly used for divination. 

Of the Divining-sieve I will say but little, as the charm 
employed to work it has not yet been recorded, and 
hence we have no information as to the kind of spirit 
invoked. In the case of the Divining-rod, however, the 
spirit invoked is that of the tree (in this case the rattan, a 
cane-creeper or calamus), from which the living rod was 
obtained. The reference in the charm is to the long feathery 
growing shoots of the rattan, which, armed with formidable 
prickles, are frequently to be seen projecting like lightning 
conductors or waving about in the wind, above the top- 
most branches of the loftiest trees in the jungle. The 
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Divining-rod of the Malays appears to me to be the close 
counterpart of the Divining-sticks of the Zulus, Maoris, 
Melanesians, and many others ; and I think I may say that 
it would not be surprising to find them all worked more or 
less on the same general principles. 

One point that I wish to bring out in the case of ‘the 
Divining-rod is that the spirit which agitates the rod is 
believed by the Malays to enter the magician'’s head, and 
descending through his arm and hand, to take up its 
quarters in the rod itself, and is not supposed to remain, as 
has sometimes been thought, in the body of the magician 
so as to guide his arm or hand. The oscillation originates 
with the spirit in the rod, the magician being obliged to 
follow so long as he grasps it, whithersoever the spirit in 
the rod may lead him.’ It is obvious from this description 
that a conception of the Malay Divining-rod differs widely 
from a conception of the Divining-rod to be met with in 
Europe, where the “ dowser” regards the rod merely as a 
convenient external index of his own inner consciousness, 
so that his finding water does not really depend on his use 
of a hazel-twig, and any other kind of equally long and 
light object would do.” JT believe this is not the orthodox 
water-finder’s opinion, but at least it is a reasonable one; 
and the point is that whereas in this case it is the involun« 
tary muscular action of the man that moves the rod, the 
Malay idea is that the spirit in the rod, so to speak, moves 
the man, dragging him after it to the spot where the 
treasure lies hid; which is also the view taken by the 
majority, and perhaps the less reasonable, of the dowsers. 

The cases of the Divining-bowl and the Ring are a little 
different from the preceding, as they are clear instances in 
which the animated object is neither of animal nor vege- 
table origin. Nevertheless they are entirely in keeping 
with Malay ideas about inanimate objects, fe. that they 

| (CE Macdonald, Africana, i., 161. N. W.T.] 
* (Ch. Fodkiore, xi, 434.) 
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may be, and very frequently are, possessed by spirits, and 
that when so possessed they may be moved by the latter's 
agency. It is probable that neither of the rites is of 
Malay origin, but unfortunately it is impossible to ey, 
them, as we do not possess the charms. 
As regards the Sendings, one of the principal ingredi 

of the idea underlying these ceremonies appears to consist 
in employing certain objects or insects which, thanks to 
their bizarre appearance or otherwise suggestive charac- 
teristics, have acquired an evil reputation, such as would 
no doubt work strongly, through suggestion, upon the minds 
of a superstitious people. Thus magic rites of the Po/ong 
or Pelestf types most probably owe their origin to the 
peculiar shape, colour, or perhaps even notes, of certain 
strange insects, such as the Malay lantern-fly, grasshopper. 
caterpillar, and house-lizard. The last-mentioned is in fact 
an almost certain instance, as it is regularly classed with 
the crocodile, obviously on account of its shape; and the 
same may perhaps be said of the 7uyu Findang or cater- 
pillar-sending; a belief in whose attacks may perhaps 
account for the terror with which Malays regard a certain 
swelling of the foot, which they attribute to the bite of a 
caterpillar,? 

The suggestiveness of shape comes out, however, yet 
more clearly in the employment of the heart-shaped blossom- 
tip of the banana, but most clearly of all, perhaps, in the 
use of arrow-points and daggers, for which, in North 
America and Australia, the use of the magic bone appears 
to be the almost universal equivalent. On the other hand, 

* [These ideas, however, are not confined to insects, for in other parts of the 
world we find horned animals similarly employed; as for instance deer in Java, 
and antelupe among the Fanti, and even harmless animals are occasionally 
utilised, though there are doubtless in each case Special reasons for so doing, 
All these cases appear, however, to be merely local variations of the werwolf 
idea, and as such should be classed with the wer-tiger beliefs, which are held very 
strongly by the Peninsular Malays, and in many other parts of the Malay 
region, WN. W. T) 
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it is possible that the familiar demon called Pelong, which 
is described as so minutely resembling a kris-handle, may 
really represent the spirit of the kris, as Mr. N. W. 
Thomas has suggested. Such “ manufactured ” spirits are, 
as he points out, found in America(vide Bureau Am. Ethn., 
1884-5, page 591. I am inclined, however, to think - 
that more direct evidence is required on this point, and 
that the Pofeng and the kris-spirit are not necessarily 
connected, 

In ceremonies of the fourth class, which include posses- 
sion and exorcism, the purpose of the ceremony appears to 
be, in the first instance, divinatory and diagnostic ; but in 
many cases the magician invokes the spirit of some power- 
ful wild beast, such as the elephant or tiger, which it may 
be presumed is strong enough to conquer the evil spirit 
with which the sick man is possessed; and though the 
simulated struggle in such cases is often a severe one, the 
magician generally succeeds in carrying his purpose of 
frightening or driving the evil one out of the sick man’s 
body; a. form of exorcism which is obviously parallel to the 
practice described in the Scriptures as the driving out of 
devils through “ Beelzebub,” their “ prince.” 

We now come to the ceremonies of the Fish-trap and 
Palm-blossom class. 1 venture to think there are good 
prima facie reasons for supposing them to have been per- 
formed, in the first. instance, for a practical purpose. Stated 
in the form of a syllogism the argument is— 

1. These particular ceremonies are animistic ceremonies, 

2. All other AWa/ay animistic ceremonies have some 

3. These particular ceremonies should also have some 

This argument, however, does not carry us very far, but 
I think that the best results can only be obtained by the 
comparative study of more or less homogeneous, as well as 
contiguous, groups; and perhaps the most satisfactory 
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way of attempting to get at the true inner meaning 
these ceremonies is to compare them, not with the cere- 
monies of any distant and unrelated race or races, but with 
the ceremonies of the Jakuns-of the Peninsula itself, who 
are an unconverted branch of this same Malayan race 
though in a much more backward and undeveloped state of 
culture. 

{ will take the Fish-trap first, as being the more difficult 
performance to explain. 

The’ Bésist are one of the more important of these 
Jakun tribes, and | have on several occasions been fortunate 
enough to be present when they were engaged in their 
tribal feasts, which took place at the sowing of their rice- 
crops, as well as when the padi began to bloom, and again 
at the beginning, middle, and end of the rice-harvest. On 
occasions of this sort a simple kind of fermented liquor 
was brewed from various wild jungle fruits, such as the 
f’rak, and a banquet follows, after which both sexes, 
crowning themselves with sweet-smelling wreaths of i 
grant leaves and flowers, and covering their persons with 
cunningly-plaited leaf-festoons and tassels, indulge in sing- 
ing and dancing < a late hour, the proceedings terminating 
in a sexual orgy.’ 

Before the commencement of the banquet, when all the 
tribe have been called together, benzoin is burnt by the 
chief of the tribe, a portion of cooked rice deposited on 
the top of a tree-stump in the neighbouring jungle, and the 
spirits of the animals and insects which are designated as’ 
the enemies of the rice” are at the same time invited 
toa solemn truce by the following charm which the chief 
himself pronounces : 

* Partake, © * Round-foot” (a taboo-name for the elephant). 
Partake, 0 Rats, 
Partake, © Blight, 

" Possibly analogous. to the * Bandana” ceremony in India, vide Hopkins, 

Religions of India (1896), p- $33. 
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Partake, O Finches,’ 
Partake, O Stink-bugs, 
Pariake, O Green Fly, 
Partake, © Wild-deer, 
_ Partake, O Wild-pig, 
Partake, all of you of the top of the Year (/i#. the Vear's eldest-born) 
I have not eaten yet, | 
But am just about to do so.” | 
Of the songs that were chaunted, or rather acted, on these 
solemn occasions, I myself collected no fewer than, thirty- 
six, and their character has, 1 think, an important bearing 
upon the argument. Most of them commence with an 
enumeration of the most striking characteristics of some 
particular wild animal, bird, or reptile. The singer then 
proceeds to describe the incidents of its pursuit by men 
from his own encampment, the eventual slaying of the 


quarry (with poisoned darts, knives, or spears, as the case 


may be), and the cooking and apportioning of the meat 
thas obtained among all the members of the tribe, “ young 
and old, and big and little.” In a number of other cases 
the chief characteristics of various kinds of fruit are 
chaunted, together with the various methods of gathering 
them, and their final apportionment in the same impartial 
manner as the flesh of the animals. 

That one of the principal objects of these performances 
is to increase the yield of the soil appears I think from 
cumulative evidence, which is rather difficult to set forth 
adequately. Each of these songs at least concludes with a 


wild shout of “Fruit! fruit! fruit!’’ And fruit, moreover, 


it must be remembered, is a far more important article of 


food to these tribes than to ourselves. In most cases this 


peroration is much fuller, and distinctly specifies the kinds 


of fruit the productiveness of which they wish (as I think) 





to influence. Thus the per 


ration of the Roe-deer song 


"To dance the Roe-deer is the young folks’ comom. 
* 7 . ay 


To-morrow and always be years of plenty, 
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| Plenteous be our fruit, our rice-crops be plenteous. 
‘Fruit, fruit, fruit, fruit, hurrah 1" 


The conclusion of the song about the Avedang (a kind of. 
frutt) runs : 


* Plenteous be durians, mangostins be plenteous. 
Plenteods the rama, plenteous the pufanan, 
Flenteous the fampoi, plenteous the dumdang, 
So for nine years may fruit not fail ws.” | 


And the conclusion of the Monkey-song runs; 


“* Tell ye of the monkey, that fruit may be plenteous,! 
Fruit, fruit, froit, fruit |” 


There are, however, two other songs which refer to 
different subjects; the first is a Bathing-song for the little 
maidens of the tribe, which concludes with the following 
“ The * little folk ** dance within the Balei, 

Fruit be plenteous, the season plenteous, 

Fruit be plenteous, fruits that are diverse, 

Every day be fruit in plenty, 

Every month be fruit in plenty, 

Every year be finiit i in plenty ! 

Go not back from the solemn promise, 
From the cites that in the Book are written, 
Fruit t fruit t fruit! fruit ! 


Such is the custom of Jiingle-dwellers, 
The custom of folk that with drink make merry.” 


A passage which brings it into line with the animal and 
fruit songs. | think these passages are conclusive as to 
the connection for which I contend. 

But the song that interests us most nearly is that of the 
Fish-trap (/w4ah), which seems to me to have a distinct 
relation ® the Fish-trap dance of the civilised Malays. 

“ Ting ting hdt is the small-waisted Fish-trap, 
The trap that was-made by Mamat Alang. 
The trap is set in the river yonder, 
Enter it, O fish, that with scales are covered. 
The 7upsé fish, and the fish Saderam, 

' Lee, Fruit plenteous. 

® fe., the maidens or pirls of the tribe: 

M 
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The A'vaw fish, and the fish called Auger, 
The Lewdat fish, and the fish faye, 
May all these enter the amall-waisted Fish-trap. 

Hear the fish home, throw them down on a hul-floar, 
And cut them in slices, these fish so many, 

Stew them and cook them very very carefully 

And when you have cooked them, call.your comrades, 
And give to cat a little to everyone. 

And when with fish you have filled your belly, 

Kise to your feet, O Afamaf Sofony, 

And stamp on the long floor of the Sale, 

Stamp on the broad floor of the Hale?, 

Big sisters and fittle will watch you gladly. 

Such is the rite of the small-waisted Fish-trap.” 

Is it so unwarrantable a conclusion to draw from all that 
| have said (that is, from the words of the song taken in 
conjunction with the character of the feast), that we here 
have a case of what | may perhaps be permitted to call, 
for want of a better name, stimulative magic, such as might 
be calculated to increase the effectiveness of the trap as a 
means of obtaining food ? 

If this view be taken, we may perhaps say that this 
form of magic has something 1 in common with what has 
been called productive magic; in that the object in both 
cases is to increase the general store of the food of the 
tribe, which after all is, and must always remain, the chief 
consideration of these Malayan aborigines. And if so, is it 
too much to say that we have here a case of survival, and 
that the Fish-trap performance of the civilised Malays, even 
though its purpose may now have been forgotten, may well 
have taken its origin in some such practical attempt at 
stimulation as that I have here described? It is perhaps 
an important point that the Malays | themselves are actually 
described by their old writers as indulging in periodical 

drinking festivals and orgies, not unlike those which are 
still practised by their pagan fellow-countrymen. 

If | have not yet made my position altogether clear, 1 may 
say that | regard the feast itself, with the singing and dancing 
which accompanied it, and the sexual orgy with which it — 
concluded, as the really important part of a probably “' pro- 
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“ductive” rite. The introduction of any given subject into 
the songs, although it might be essential to the proper 
stimulation of the object thus treated, was not essential to 
the rite itself, and might be omitted or inserted at will, the 
effect of such chaunting upon the object itself being 
analogous to the declared effect of what is called the laying- 
on of hands by a priest or bishop. 

In discussing the ceremony of the dancing palm-blossom, 
I should, perhaps, explain that the Malays believe strongly 
in a seven-fold soul, which is not confined to human beings 
or animals, but is extended to embrace all other depart- 
ments of nature, including vegetation, whether live or dead. 
The influence of. this belief may be clearly seen in the 
_ceremonies. performed by the Malay collectors of jungle 
produce (such as eagle-wood, camphor, malacea cane, and 
rubber), in the ceremonies used for taking home the soul of 
the rice-plant at harvest-time, and in many other cases too 
numeérous to mention, the object in every case being to 
increase the yield of some vegetable product. For example, 
in the ceremonies employed for making fruit-trees more 
productive, the magician delivers several shrewd blows 
upon the trunk of a tree with an axe saying: 

“Will you now hear fruit or not? 
If you do not I now shall fell you.” 


To which the soul of the tree is supposed to reply, through 
the mouth of a man perched i in the lower branches: 


ad Yes, yes, I will now bear fndit, 
Only T beg that you will not fell me." 
It is unfortunately impossible to compare the ceremony 
of the dancing palm-blossom with any such ceremony among 


the Jakuns, as the latter do not plant palms and have no 


ceremonies connected with them. We have, however, a 


i. . parallel in the charm used by the Malay manufacturers of 


palm-wine, who, in collecting the sap of the cocoa-nut palm, 
repeat the words: 


Sra ae Rn ete hoor et tt tn 
perpetual 
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Who are seen in the swelling and subsiding of the Blossom-sheath, 
The Blvasun-sheath that is called Si Gedeted, 
Seven Princesses who are Blossom-sheath’s handmaidens.” 

The close parallelism between this latter charm and the 
charm employed in the ceremony of the dancing palm- 
blossom will, | think, be sufficiently obvious. It is, in each 
case, the soul or spirit of the ga/m which is invoked: in 
the one case that of the areca-palm, and in the other that 
of the cocoanut. In each case the spirit is seven-fold and 
female, And as in the case of the cocoanut-palm the object 
of the ceremony is to increase the yield of the cocoanut- 
palm, it seems a fair deduction to suppose that the areca- 
palm ceremony may once have been intended to increase 
the fertility of the palm in question. 

In the case of the Dancing Rice-spoon described by 
Darwin, our information, for want of the charm, is too slight 
to enable us to conjecture with any certainty to which class 
of ceremonies the performance would belong. 1 should 
on the whole, however, be inclined to assign it to the first 
class, together with the ceremonies of the Dancing Pestle 
and Mortar, as a probable survival of a performance jn- 
tended to conciliate the spirit of the rice, which, it must be 
remembered, is taken into the house at harvesting. The 
Rice-spirit itself isa good spirit, and the rice-spoon is con- 
sequently used not unfrequently a5 a weapon of defence 
against the Powers of Evil. Thus, a woman who is in 
labour at the time of an eclipse is seated in the doorway 
of the house with this implement in her hand to protect her 
from evil spirits. So, too, by way of protection from the 
spirits of the tempest, seafaring Malays are accustomed to 
fasten a spoon horizontally across the mast of their vessel, 
so that it points towards the centre of the storm cloud, 
repeating a charm as they do so. These last instances, 
however, belong to a different category, and are only cited 
as showing the ceremonial use of the rice-spoon as a pro- 
tective implement in magic. . 








Malay Sprritialism. 


I trust I have now said sufficient to show at least the 
possibility that these “dancing'’ ceremonies may have 


> originated in some custom of treating ceremonially at 


periodic intervals the implements and objects which are 
connected with the food supply of the tribe; in which case 
they should be regarded, of course, as survivals in magic. 

The moral with which | should like to conclude i is, that it 
is for ethnologists to try and impress upon all who are in 
a position to collect, the absolute and vital necessity of 
finally abandoning, before it is too. late, the “ gibberish” 
theory of savage incantations, an idea which I find has 
still plenty of vitality. In the present instance, my greatest 
difficulty has been throughout the insufficiency of our infor- 
‘mation in this very respect. From the point of view of 
language alone, the archaic forms which charms so often con- 
tain would make them worth the attention of serious students, 
and as a factor in the interpretation of folklore they are, 
when properly collected and collated, simply invaluable. 
It is only through the study of incantations that we can 
ever hope satisfactorily to settle such problems as those 
here raised, and | am confident that it is only through the 
study of incantations that we shall ever be able to decide 
definitely many of the knotty points which at present con- 
front the folklorist at every turn. It is perhaps: not too 
much to say, that we can no more hope to reconstruct 
savage religion on really sound. lines without a close and 
laborious study of savage incantations, than we could hope 
to reconstruct Confucianism without the writings of Pon 
u fucius, Mohammedanism without the Koran, or Chri 

without the Scriptures. Moreover, from all of these latter 
__ there is incontestably far less of importance still remaining 
to be learnt by those who are interested in studying the 
evolutional growth and development of the human mind, 
than from those products of a more untutored imagination 
for the study of which I appeal. 
W.. SKEAT. 
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“ Lone ae (see Puate I1.). 


are enabled to lee: the accompanying r iihicies (ann by 
Reuter's Correspondent with the Aro Field Force) of the * Long 
Ju-Ju,” which Count di Cardi (/uJu Laws and Customs of the 
Niger Delta, in J. A. J, vol. xxix, p. 52) describes as “the 
great ofacle of all the tribes dwelling in the Niger Delta.” “To 


it,” be says, “all family disputes are referred, and its decision is «— 


| as final; itis also appealed to to decide the guilt or 
innocence in eases where a man of postion has been accused of 
at-inads to this JUTE aihes Whe thanks OF Ube ezaheel “fice 
practised in Ashanti, Dahomey, and Benin. Still, a certain 
amount of slaughtering of human beings goes on at the Long 
JuJu to this day, for when two men go to Long Ju-Ju for the 
settlement of any dispute between them, it is customary for the 
losing party to be destroyed by its power; but in many cases to 
my certain knowledge the priests have found it much more re- 
‘munerative to sell the losing litigant into slavery.” _ 

Only one man among such slaves questioned by the Count 
expressed a wish to return home; the others “being satisfied that 
their own people would never acknowledge they were afything 
else but spirits.” Count di Cardi’s own ship was considered to 
be so thoroughly defiled by the presence of “the spirit of a man 
from Long Ju-Ju” (namely, the exceptional man just mentioned), 
Ha hota of Sere otal Suse SOS Vesa Gk Ws Juco en 
had * made ju-j "on board. 

The ensuing descriptions of the place by correspondence with 
the Aro expedition supplement each other, and seem well worth 
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putting on record here. We quote the following from the AWorn 
ing Post, 21st January, 1992 -— 
“ Arochuku, Christmas Day, 1901- 

“(Colonel Montanaro entered Arochuku with No. 4 Column, 
under the command of Major Heneker, on Christmas Eve, driving 
the enemy in front of him. The town itself was occupied without 
resistance, but beyond the town constant fighting has taken place 
between our advance posts and the enemy. Arochuku, which is 
the chief town of the hitherto unconquered Aro nation, is very. 
extensive, cocsoyine an area of about five square miles. Fora 
supposed to possess, for West Africans, remarkable 

intelligence, as instanced by the long lines of the adr irably- 
constructed trenches which opposed our advance, surprise was 
generally corneal at the filthy state of the houses in the town,! 
and-as the town will now be permanently occupied by the British, 
Montanaro decided on sanitary grounds to burn the whole place 
and to construct bush houses for his troops. The destruction of 
the town was carried out under a dropping fire from the enemy. 
The famous bogey called the “long ju-ju” lies about half a mile 
from the east entrance into the town of Arochuku. The six chiefs 
who are now prisoners in our camp describe “the long ju-ju” as 
the “life and breath of the Omo-chuku" (4xg/ice—Sons of the 
Great God, #.2., the people who inherit Arochuku). The “long 
ju-ju” is approached by narrow a path with very thick bush on 
either side. The path ends in a small clearing, and at the far 
end of this is a large grass and cloth screen. On the other side 
of this is the mouth of a deep gorge about forty yards long, thirty 
yards wide, with almost perpendicular sides seventy feet high. 
At the bottom of the gorge is a running stream, on either side 
ich ali re erected, which are adorned with skulls, white 


fowls, &c., while on one of them a white goat was tied down 


{! Compare Miss Kingsbey's account of negro habits ( Wers African. Shidizs, 
pm 422): “Africa, so far as I know it, namely, from Sierra Leone to 
Benguela, smells generally rather strong, but particularly so in those districts 
inhabited by the true negro. This pre-eminence the true negroes attain to by 
leaving the sanitary matters of villages and towns in the hands of Providence. 
The Bantu culture looks after the cleaning and tidying of the village streets Lo 
a remarkable degree, though by no means more clean in the houses, which, in 
both cultures, are quite as clean and tidy as you will find in England.” — 
an ie Fy 
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and dying from starvation, This last was apparently the latest 
sacrifice of the priest, and presumably intended as Tepresenting 
the defeat of the white man.' Further on there are two more 
screens similar to the first, and inside the second one is a small 
island, on which there is an altar with about fifty. guns stitch 
In it, and decorated with skulls and the usual “ ju-ju” horrors. 
About fifteen yards from the last screen the ravine ends abruptly, 
and here water bubbles out from a spring which feeds the stream. 
Over the place where the water comes out is a large roof made of 
human skulls, with which trophy nearly everything in the ravine 
is adorned. Under the roof and almost touching the water hangs 
a large curtain of grass and cloths, but there is nothing behind it. 
One of the skulls is fairly fresh—being the head of a victim 
sacrificed two months ago—and naturally it smells horribly. In 
the water are a lot of large grey tame fish with big yellow eyes, 
which come up and smell your feet and legs. The main wealth 
of the Aro nation is derived from slaves, and the “long ju-ju” is 
used as a bait to entrap confiding and superstitious natives. 
People come from all parts to consult the “ju-ju,” and most of 
them never get further than the small cleared place in front of the 
first screen, as they are seized and smuggled away, being afterwards 
sold into slavery, If at any time an unusually large number of 
people come to consult the oracle, one or two are sacrificed as a 
thank-offering, but in a thriving commercial community like the 
Omo-chuku it is wasting money to kill a slave. The slaves are 
divided among the fourteen elders of the Aro nation, each elder 
receiving a certain proportion, and any slaves over and above are 
sacrificed. The outside world is made to beliewe that everyone 
taken to consult the ‘ju-ju’ is eaten up by it.” 


Reuter's correspondent accompanies his plan (Plate IL.) with 
the following description (Marly trrajsAve, =4m January, tg02) :— 


“The approach to the Long Ju-Ju is through dense bush, 
which gradually becomes thicker and thicker until one arrives at 
the entrance of a deep oval-shaped pit, seventy feet deep, sixty 
yards long, and fifty yards wide. One then climbs down the 
precipitous sides of the rock into a narrow gorge and into running 
water, up which one wades, passing under two fences, until one 


[* Caution must be exercised in feceiving this conjecture.—E. 5. H.] 
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finally comes to a place where the water comes out of the solid 
rock in two big streams, which unite below a small island, on 
which are two altars, one made of many trade guns, stuck muzzle 
downwards into the ground and topped with skulls, the other 
being of wood and supporting more skulls, bones, feathers, blood, 
eggs, and other votive offerings to the Ju-Ju, including the head 
of the last victim. Over the rock, where is the source of the 
water, is a roof of human skulls with a curtain, the top part of 
which is composed of clothes and the lower part of native matting, 
soreéning the rock and hanging just short of the water's edge. 
The lower portions of the rock composing the other side of this 
crater are draped with mats only. On the left of the entrance, 
centrally situated, and opposite the island, has been hewn out of 
the rock a flat-topped ledge for sacrificial purposes. The water, 
about twelve inches deep, is full of tame grey-coloured fish, about 
two feet in length, with long suckers and glaring yellow eyes, 
which have a most bizarre appearance as they glide noiselessly 
through the clear water in the dim light of this charnel-house of 





fetish lore, which is roofed with densely intertwined creepers, 


These. fish are regarded as On the left of the exit lies 
another pile of human skulls and other relies of Ju-Ju rites, and on 
the left the last-sacrifice—a white goat, trussed up in the branches 
of a palm tree and starving to death. ‘The conducting of a visitor 
to the JuJu is usually a somewhat lengthy process, and when he 
arrives in its proximity he is led by a circuitous. route and finally 
marched in backwards. It would seem to be a fair estimate to put 
the number of pilgrims down at abou five hundred annually, all of 
whom pay dearly for the advice or decree which is vouchsafed to 
them. Probably the number of human sacrifices does not reach 
a.total of fifty per annum, while about 200 people are sold into 
slavery, and the remainder are allowed to go away free. 


An officer with the Aro Field Force subsequently sent to the 
Daily Graphic an outline drawing of the place, which was 
published on the roth February. It does not seem quite to tally 
with the descriptions, but the sketcher’s observations add some- 
thing to the previous accounts. He writes :-— 

“The story of how the Aro chiefs played on the superstition of 
the Ibo and other races, luring them to consult the mysterious 
being (or god) who lived in the spring, is, I suppose, well known. 
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The result, of course, was that the supplicants were either sold 
into slavery at Bende and the Misi Aro slave-markets, | or, if old 
_and unfit for slavery, or even too powerful chiefs, they were sacri- 
ficed. All sorts of stories are told of this mystery. Hundreds of 

people visited the place yearly, and never returned. Some who 
never absolutely saw the grotto, being blindfolded, stood in the 
water by the cave, and heard mysterious voices talking all round 
them, while the catfish nibbled at their feet and splashed about in 
the pool. If they were to die the water was supposed to pour out 
of the source the colour of blood. This was probably done by 
some rascally old priest inside the cavern. There is an entrance 
into the cavern at the back of the Ju-Ju, and there are to be seen 
the scaffold and sacrificial knife. ‘The most loathsome thing 
about the place is the altar of skulls, the stack of captured arms, 
surmounted by a skull, and the alligators and catfish, which were 
fed after the sacrifices.” 


“Very, very little,” says Count de Cardi, writing to us, “ has 
ever come to light as to what was actually carried on at the spot, 
and now that the whole place has been destroyed and the fetish 
priests scattered, I am afraid no more complete account will ever 
be compiled."—Ep. 


Fouktore Notes rrom St. BRIAvEL’s. 
(Read at Meeting, 264 March, 1902.) 


The village and common of St. Briavel’s stand on the edge of 
the Dean Forest, and though the common has long been enclosed, 
the old castle of the Constables is still the scene of Courts Leet, 
and the Crown officers go round yearly to spy out encroachments 
and the mvages of disforestable beasts, Seeing: that the forest 
was at one timé a sort of gathering place for gypsies, outlaws, and 
other turbulent folk, it is only natural that the present race should 
_ be small, dark, and untidy, whereas the people of the more 
fertile country are fair and rather pale. They are all expert 
poachers, but, outside the mining centres, share little interest in 
games or sports. Flower gardens, such as delight one in Kent, are 
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of the rarest occurrence, and generally belong to a * foreigner,” 
that is, any person from another county. Such folklore as I have 
collected comes from my own village, or from places within six 
miles’ distance. With the miners I am not in touch, and so could 
get nothing from them. 

Tradition has it that St. Bravel, after whom the place was 
named, was once a Comish king of such exceeding wickedness 
that his subjects rose and drove him ont. After many wanderings | 
he came to the Wye Valley, and, settling down, became a hermit, | 
acquiring by his holiness great power over the wolves and other 
wild beasts of the forest. The site of his supposed hermitage ts 
still known. A few stones in a wood go by the name of St. 
Margaret's Chapel, and to her the church is dedicated, but I 
have been unable to find out anything moreabout her. St. Briavel’s 
Wells are three excellent springs on the hilltop, but have no con- 
nection with the Saint, who lived in the warm damp valley. 

Offa's Dyke runs through the country side and is still plainly — 
traceable, rising in some places to a height of fifteen feet, 
though almost ploughed away in others. The people call it the 
Devil's Dyke, but have no stories about it ; nor have I been able to 
find any meanings for the queer names given to the different parts 
of the village—such as the Mork, the Meen, or Tumpkin’s Ailes. 

There are old Roman iron workings near by, with a Devil's 
Chapel and a Devil's Kitchen ; also a stone put up to commemo- 
rate the murder of one of the Constables of the Forest (this 
bleeds #f you stick a pin into it); and many other interesting 
places. These do not, however, belong properly to St. Briavel's. 

Of the local omens, charms, folk-medicine, customs and 
sayings, witchcraft and fairy legends, most will probably be known 
already to the Society, but one or two things are, I think, new. 

ySpeed one, for il; 

good ; sm : four, a letter; five, 
spineehtas better; ax, a wedding; seven, 2 burying. But there 
is a small local variant which says that although one crow in the” 
morning brings ill-luck and two good, yet one after dinner brings 
good fortune. : 

If a bee comes into the house, a stranger will soon arrive, In 
the spring, if you see the first young lamb back first, it is unlucky, 
you will go backwards all the year. 

The small egg first laid by a pullet should never be brought 











ee 
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into the house, but should be thrown over the roof, that the ill- 
luck may pass over the household. 

When there is a letter in the candle, you thump on the table’ 
until the spark falls off—so many thumps, so many days before the 
letter will arrive. 

It is very unlucky to be offered money for any object ; if a fair 
price be offered you should sell, as ill will come if you refuse. 

It is “dreadful bad luck" to put a lanthorn on the table, but if 
you should have done so foolish a thing, throw salt on the fire, 
“ for if you do waste the salt, you stop the luck.” ‘This applies also 

to other ill-omened actions. 

There ig a curious and unexpectedly tidy custom of drawing a 
line of white round the walls of the living-room and round the top 
doorstep, or the stone sill should there be no steps, The line 

must be unbroken, for then the evil spirits cannot enter the 
house, 

Should you be troubled by unexplained illness and death 
amongst your pigs, you should bury the poor victims toes upwards, 
and the trouble will cease, 

There are various death-omens ;: for instance, should an owl sit 
on the roof and whoop, or if a bird enters the house, or even 
when one “ fetches up” against the windows, it bodes ill. “An 
old man did die along of Louie Jones, and I could not drive that 
bird away along until him was dead,” as an old woman told me in 
proof of this last omen. A winding sheet in the candle of course 
bodes ill, and should you hear a sound like the stroke ofa stick 
ona chair, you may be certain that there will be a death i in the 
family shortly. Finally, should it thunder and lighten at a funeral, 
it does not speak: well for the future happiness of the deceased. 

Weather Sapings are few and commonplace—cats playing about, 
cows lying down, valley-fog climbing the hill, all mean rain. 
When the mist lies ‘flat, there will be hot weather. Pigs can 
_ smell the wind, and. geese flying over forecast rough weather 
at sea. 

Medicine of course comes naturally to the: seventh son of a 
seventh son, but if your child has whooping-cough, ‘and you do 
not wish to consult a doctor, wait until you meet a man leading 
~ a piebald horse, “and whatever him do say will cure the cough,” 
Or pass the sickly child nine times over and under a bramble that 
is rooted at both ends. 
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To secure freedom from toothache you should always carry in 
your pocket one of those mossy bails that are often found growing 
on wild rose trees. We used to call them “King o' the Roses.” 
I do not know the real name.’ But if you Aate toothache, it can 

be curéd by sitting under an ash-tree and cutting your toe-nails. 

The forefoot of an unt (or mole) should be carried as a pre- 
gervative against rheumatism, and a drink of Barrow Well water, 
‘on going to bed, is good for a cold. 

A Good Friday cake is good for internal troubles. You grate 
a little into water, and take it so. There is nothing special 
about the making of this cake, except the date, nor # it cake in 
the ordinary sense, being merely a lump of dough from the usual 
baking. The remnants left over are always made into small, flat, 
cheese-shaped loaves called “ batch-cakes,” and I fancy the Good 
Friday cakes are of the same type. 

The following charms are used, first, to prevent a wound from 
festering, the second, to stop the flow of blood. They should be 
said “over” the injured part :— 


Charm jor a Thorn —Our Saviour was bom in Bethlehem, pierced with 
spears, nails, and thorns. Whose wounds never gathered, smarted, nor 
festered, no more than this thorn. In the name of the Father [ete,} Amen. 

Charm jor Slood—Our Saviour was born in Bethlehem, baptised by John 
the Baptist in the river of Jordan. Although the waters was wild the waters 
was good, Christ commanierd the waters to stand and the waters stood—so 
stand this blood. Kibaduck* go no more, In the name of God, I stop this 
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The Zero! Cusfoms are some of them very commonplace, such 
as sitting up with a corpse until it be buried, and opening all the 
windows of the house where it lies, that the spirit may escape. 
But instead of telling the bees of a death, they lift the hives as 
the corpse is raised to go. to the churchyard. If this be neglectec 
they will die. On Cox Hill there is a stone, where burying parties 
always rest and set down the corpse. Up to this point volunteers 
; may carry the coffin, but thence to the churchyard the proper 
A bearers take up their duty. 

*- ‘St. Thomas’ Day is locally known as “Gooding Day,” for then 





ene 
* T cannot explain this word. It was not given when the charm was 
repeated lo me, but appeared in the written copy sent me afterwards. 
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_ poor people go from hociee: to house begging: “ Please to give 
against a good day." Wheat for bread was often given. 

On Christmas Eve at midnight, the cattle kneel and the rose- 
mary bursts into flower—*“ people used to sit up to see it, down 


' in the Mecen.” It is also said that where the rosemary grows 


well “the mistress is master.” 

First foot, cither on Christmas or New Year's Day, should be a 
man, for luck’s sake. 

Those watching in a churchyard between twelve and one at 
night on New Year's Eve, will see the people who are to die within 
the year, 

On New Year's Day you should get the newest sis you can and 
drop it in the water, “ because it is the blood of Christ.” IT can 
‘get no explanation of this saying. 

There is a very pretty custom that is now dying out, which | 
can, however, illustrate by an exhibit,! of presenting ¢ on New Year's 
Day, what they call “The gift.” It is an apple set on three 
wooden legs, and having a sprig of box, hung with hazel nuts, 
stuck into it after the manner of a Christmas tree. 

Tn old days, it used to be customary to light twelve small fires 
in the cornfields on Christmas Eve that there might be a good 
crop. 

On old New Year's Day you should burn the Christmas holly. 

On * Soft Tuesday ” there should be pancakes. 

Mothering Sunday is a well-established custom with us, and 
the following is Fathering Sunday. Sweet cakes are made for 
both occasions. 

Palm Sunday is called “Flowering Sunday,” and all graves are 
dressed with flowers. It is a very pretty sight, and there is some 
rivalry between the different villages as to which shall turn out 
the best decorated churchyard. Parties go round visiting from 
‘church to church, looking and comparing.® I was told the 
origin of the custom is this: “Tt says in the Bible, that the day 
Jesus Christ was buried, people strewed palm-leaves on the road 


‘(See para 115; Fayre, p. 202; andl the Kipord of Iulernationat Feliore 
Congres, 1891, p. 452.—Ep.] _ 

* potas tn Wales by Mr. A. J.C. Hare, Life of Baroness Bunsen, i ii, 392; 
and a sporadic (?) instance at Albrigthon, near Wolverhampton, Shropshire 
Faiklore, 330—Ep. Tam quite familiar with the custom, which is practised 
everywhere in Wales.—E. S. H.] 
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they were taking Him, and made wreaths and crosses of them, and 
they called it Palm Sunday.” 

# Cursed is the woman that wash and dry of a Good Friday.” 

People used to-run for dresses and little things at Easter and 
Whitsuntide, but now we have a regular sort of fair, called the 
Revels,” at which there are races. 

The Society knows, from Mr. Hartland’s Gloucestershire Folh- 
fore, that we rejoice in a local variant of the Godiva story, and 
that from the reign of John the Commoners have had certain 
rights in the free wood of Hudnalls. The Society has also read 
that it was customary to throw bread and cheese to be scrambled 
for on Whit Sunday. The, connection between the two is this: 
“The Lady did give it, and the bread and cheese was throwd a’ 
Whitsun Sunday to keep this charter up. People did go round 
the houses to collect a penny each to buy the bread and 
cheese,” 

Ghosts there are in plenty. The Castle naturally has its 
White Lady and its Man in Armour. At Lindors there is a 
phantom fiddler, “Things with eyes like saucers” and men in 
“they old box-hats ” are met in the lines, and funerals are seen at 
three a.m. of a summer's morning. 

Stchcrajt is still a power, and I will basin by. telling you how 
to become a witch ; it is fnirly easy, as all you need to dois to walk 
twelve times round a church backwards, at midnight. Then when 
you area witch you can “run” asa hare or a rabbit. Witches 
used to tie the manes and tails of the horses at Lindors. Ifa witch 
Deretaied covets a: t betes ea Rave Fopene® On ine At 
paralysed. To prevent a witch from coming wito the houeas coil 
a cross of quicken (hawthorn) behind the door, or a yew stick, 
and plant quicken-trees near your yards and pigcotes, To find 
out a witch, get a piece of leather, and fill it with pins; stick them 
in different ways, and burn it. At the time of burning, the person 
who is the witch will come to the door. 

There is now a very malevolent witch in the village of White- 
brook, who brings to sorrow those who do not cheerfully give her 
whatever she may ask for. One poor woman refused some request, 

| pon the dame swore that the ungenerous creature should 
lose all her cows. Now, she Aad xe cattle. But so great was the 
power of the curse that she went mad, and wanders about the 


a 
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woods secking and calling the phantom cows that she thinks her- 
self to have lost. 

Again, in St. Briavel’s itself, some years ago a cottager offended 
his neighbours, and one fine Sunday afternoon when he and his 
family tried to re-enter their cottage after a walk, they found the 
door so fast shut that it had finally to be broken open with a 
pickaxe. This was undoubted witchcraft. 

The vicar of the neighbouring parish of Newlands one day 
called his man in from mowing the hay to see to something that 
was needed in a hurry. To his surprise, instead of coming at 
once, the man stopped ta carefully sharpen the scythe, and to 
set it aside, edge upwards. On his return he said to the parson, 
“ You don't know why I sharpened my scythe before going? [’'ll 
tell ‘ee. If I'd ha’ left that there scythe unsharpened, look see, 
and an old witch had come along and seen it, she'd ha’ rid that. 
scythe round and round the field, and it wouldn't never have had 
no edge to cut with no more!" “And I went from there,” said 
the clergyman, in telling the story, “to the churchwarden’s house, 
_and found him, with all his family, standing round making charms — 
‘to make the butter come.” 

Old people have told me various tales of witches in their young 
days ; how they gave charms that were better than any doctor's 
stuff, and notably one story of how a young girl put up for the 
night with a widow and her daughter. The cottage was small 
and the guest shared her hostess’s bed. It was a fearful night and 
the notse of the storm kept the young girl awake. In her restless 
turning, her hand happened to touch the old woman, who was 
stone-cold, and in her horror she cried out: “Oh! your mother be 
dead.” “ Dend,” laughed the daughter, “her ben't dead, her be 
out and about now!” 

Passing from Witches to Aiiries, the belief is weaker. They 
have not been seen for many years, though they used to dance in 
the Mork, and were “like littl soldiers.” But we can boast of 
one fairy-tale which is, I think, quite local. 

There was once a farmer of the name of John Jones, who lived 
in the Mork. He had had a bad year and was hard put to it to 
pay his rent, so he decided to sell some cider, and started out 
with the intention of offering it round. As he left the house he’ 
met a man who said, “John, do you want to sell some cider?” 
“Yes,” said John, and after some discussion they settled on a 
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price. © Very well,” said the man, “now this is what you must 
» do. Carry a hogshead of cider down to the Fairy Ring in the 
= ‘Big Meadow, and pour it out there on to the grass within the 
"~~ ring.” With that he paid and went away. As soon as he was 
gone, the farmer began to think what a shame it was to waste so 
much good cider, and the more he thought the’ less he felt 
inclined to do it. He had the money safe, and the Fairy Folk 
would never know the difference, so when evening came he rolled = 
down a hogshead of water and poured that out within the ring. ‘S 
No sooner, however, did he step outside the ring than he saw the i” 
same man who had bargained with him in the morning, very angry 
' and threatening, He cursed John Jones and all his family, 
4 saying that as he had tried to cheat, the curse should not be lifted 
until he and his had lost as much blood as water had been poured 
down the ring, “And they do say,” my informant told me cheer- 
fully, “as how a power o' that family did bleed to death !" 

There is only one nursery rhyme that I have found, and to my 
mind it explains why some of the local babies look so pale and 














a 
. By, By, Baby Bunting, 
= Your Daddy gone a-hunting, 
, Vour Mammy gone the other way 
7 To beg a jug of soor whey: 
For little Baby Bunting.” 
— 
___ I will conclude with a thyme obviously composed by our 
“St, Briavel's stands upon a hill. 
It has a church without a steeple, ; 
Looks down on the River mye; 
With most deceitful people.” 
L. M. EvrRe, 
a ; Harvest Customs. 
yg (Ante, vol. xii.. p. 245, and supra, p. 113.) 
3 ‘Cont bis ee Scr sapien Customs, T send 


the following extracts from a letter of Mr. W, Lockie of Kelso, 
recently forwarded to me by Mr. A. Falconer of Duns: 
VOL. XU, hI 
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“In reference to cutting the last straws of corn during harvest 
at Spottiswoode (Westruther parish) the term ‘cutting the queen’ 
was almost as often used as ‘cutting the kim.’ The process of 
cutting the kirn at Spottiswoode was as follows. After dinner on 
the rig, all the shearers being assembled, one of the shearers sub- 
mitted himself to be blindfolded; then a reaping-hook was put 
into his hand. After being nimned twice or thrice about by his 
brother shearers, he was ordered to go and cut the ‘kim.’ His 
bamboozlement in failing to reach the standing corn as well as his 
often going in the opposite direction and cutting imagmary straws 
added greatly to the hilarity. After he had tired himself out or 
given up his task as hopeless, another man took his place; this 
continued until the kim" was cut. The successful competitor 
was tossed up in the air with ‘three times three * on the arms of 
his brother harvesters. To decorate the room in which the kirn 
supper was held at Spottiswoode as well as the dancing-room 
(granary) two women on the Spottiswoode estate every year made 
‘kim dollies’ or ‘queens." From the great number of kim- 
suppers and dances held at Spottiswoode the large number af 
kirn dollies looked like a rustic portrait gallery.” [This implies 
that the kirn queens were kept from year to year.] 

“Tn Westruther parish it was considered a most unlucky thing 
for a mower or shearer during hay or com harvest to cut with his 
seythe or reaping hook while making his first swathe a grey or 
coloured snail through the middle. Such a thing was looked upon 
as making the scythe or hook so blunt that in spite of the most 
prodigious efforts the worker might make his whole day's work 
would be effectually retarded. The only way to break the spell 
was to leave work and go home and rest for that day. An old 
man, now dead many years, who was parish beadle, firmly believed 
in that. Ifhe cut a snail in the morning he immediately knocked 
off and went home saying ‘his scythe was as blunt as a bittle' (an 
instrument used for beating or beetling clothes) ‘and wodna cut 
a winnelstrae’ (flower-stalk, or withered grass). The reason he 
assigned was that grey or coloured snails as well as grey cats were 
great favo ites of the fairies. He said the fairies often held their 
revels in the stubblefields. The harvesters coming early to 
work often disturbed the fairy revels, upon which the fairies, to 
conceal themselves, hid in thé shells of the shails; the latter 
always making foomt fot them. He said if yott cut a grey or 
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coloured snail the fairies cast a spell on the scythe for the rest of 
the day. The only way to remove this was. by leaving work, 
thereby showing your sorrow for the offence. If you did this and 
were careful not to injure a snail the next morning you would 
have one of the luckiest of days, which would quite make up the 
previous day's loss.” 

I was not previously aware that the snail was in any way 
associated with harvest customs, It is not, I think, mentioned 
by Mr. Frazer. I shall be glad to know whether any members 
of the Society have met with it in this connection elsewhere. 


ALice B, GomMME. 


Mr. J.G. Frazer in the Ge/den Bough quotes (ii, 264) an 
expression used in the north-east of France. ‘ When a harvester, 
through sickness, weariness, or laziness, cannot or will not keep 
up with the reaper in front of him, they say, ‘The White Dog 
passed near him,’ ‘He has the White Bitch,’ or ‘The White 
Bitch has bitten him.’” 

T remember, when living at Culham, near Oxford, some fifteen 
to twenty years ago, hearing almost exactly the same expression 
used by (among others) a labourer, whom I_know well, and who 
used it at Lay-time of anyone who was lazy in the hayfield. My 
impression, however, was that the saying was “He has /os? that 
little White Dog,” and accordingly I took the opportunity of 
seeing the man in question at Culham this last December and 
asking him what the expression was and what it meant. At first 
he could not remember much about it, and was inclined to think 
that the form ‘he has lost the Little White Dog” was the phrase 
used, but on my happening to see him again a few days later he 
told me he had since remembered it all, and the usual expression 

was ‘‘ He's got the Little White Dog.” (I took these words down 
redbull at the time; this also applies to all of the following that 
is between inverted commas.) He added that they “used to say 








it sometimes in haymaking,” chiefly at harvest and hay tine and | 


“when the weather's hot,” of a lazy man, “or one as wouldn't 
work ;” but the expression was sometimes used on other occasions. 
It is still in occasional use I understand. “Some say ‘the Dog 
got ‘old of ‘ee,’ you know ; thas hans -FOUCCAN get to-work.” 


Again “they say sometimes ‘the. ‘Lawrence got "m1: af it Means 
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just the same thing.” He said he did not know what the “ Dog” 
or the “Lawrence” meant. The latter, he told me, was meant 
for the proper name. | 

I should explain that I was most careful to ask no leading 
questions and to mention no other form of the saying to him 
than the one which he had at first on the spur of the moment 
thought to be the right one (viz. “he has /ost that Little White 
Dog"), so that it may be taken as certain that the form which he 
gave afterwards, “He's got the Little White Dog,” is the correct 
one, and that it could not have been suggested by what I said. 
There seems no reason to doubt then that we have here a true 
parallel to the French examples given in the Golden ough, 
although they are used at harvest time, whereas in the Oxford- 
shire case the use is more general. 

} E. H. Binwey. 
, Tackley Place, Oxford. 


The following particulars were told me in the June of 1898, 
in Oxfordshire, by our landlady, who was then just over jo years: 
of age. When a little girl, there was in her village (Ducklington, 
near Witney) an old farmer who was, she thought, the last in the 
parish to observe the ceremony. On the last night of harvest, 
when the last load was to be carted, it was the custom to send 
down to the field a number of band-boxes containing women's 
dresses and a good deal of finery for the men and horses. Four 
young men then dressed themselves up, two to represent women, 
and they sat in couples on the four horses that drew the load. 
Some of the village children sat on the top of the load (my in- 
formant said that she and her sisters had often done so), and on 
reaching the house were treated to cakes, &c. The old farmer - 
himself was bedridden, and lay on the ground floor of the house. 
On these occasions his bed was drawn up to the window, and the 
wagon stopped in front of it for the old man to see, but as the 
window was small they had to stop three times for him to see 
both pairs of horses and the wagon. After this I believe the men 
had a’supper. 

Cuara J. Jewrrr. 
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Boer Foik-MeEpIcINE AND somME PargAtuecs, I]. -« 


(Continued from p. 75.) 


In the Blue-book entitled Further Papers relating to the Wark- 


ing of the Refugee Camps in South Africa, in the report on the 


Bloemfontein camp, Dr. Kendal Franks writes ; “We know that 


in the United Kingdom, amongst the lowest classes, the ideas re- 
garding the treatment of the sick and the remedies employed are 
primitive in the extreme, and some of them belong to the period 


of the dark ages. But these primitive, ignorant, and frequently 


revolting methods are almost universal among the Boers, and are 
found among every class. I found many instances of it in the 
camp at Bloemfontein. ‘There is here a Mr. J. Kruger, a nephew 
of the ex-president, Being a man of superior intelligence he has 
been selected for one of the higher offices in the camp. One day 
he told the superintendent that his wife was suffering a good deal 
from rheumatism, and he requested Mr. Randle to use his influ- 
ence with Dr. Baumann to allow him to give his wife a cow- 
dung bath, which he stated was ‘the best thing for rheumatism,’ 
Mr. Randle one day visited Abram Strauss, a man who had been 


selected as one of the head-men of the camp, and in virtue of his: 
‘office was housed in a marquee, Mr. Randle was surprised to 


seé a cat running about the tent with all its fur clipped off. He 
inquired the cause, and was informed that the fur had been cut 
off and roasted and then applied to his child’s chest as a remedy 
for bronchitis, Dr. Pern, the medical officer, told me that he was 
once sent for to see a child who was ill in one of the tents. 
When he entered the tent, for some moments he could not make 
out what he saw. He then discovered that the parents had killed 


4 goat and cut it open, removing all the internal organs. They 


had then put the child bodily inside the goat, with its head alone 
protruding through the opening made by removing the breast- 
bone,” 

A favourite remedy for jaundice, Dr, Franks found, “is to rub 
the patient's body with cabbage seeds, ‘The seeds are then sown, 
When they come up the jaundice disappears. The tooth of a 
horse worn on a string round the neck is believed to cure rheu- 
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matism. A piece of potato put into each ear and a necklace 
made of square pieces of the same is said to cure earache. ‘Tooth- 
ache is cured by cutting the finger- and toe-nails of the sufferer 
off short. These parings are put into a bottle with a lock of his 
hair and some water, ‘he bottle is then corked and buried and 
the toothache disappears. A black fowl opened and applied hot 
and bleeding to the chest is a cure for inflammation of the lings, 
These are only samples of treatment culled from the experiences 
of the medical officers in the Bloemfontein camp ;” (p. 7). 

Paraliels.—Some years ago I knew a woman who told me the 
best cure for inflammation of the lungs was to take a full-grown 
fowl (cock or hen), chop off its head and cut open the body, then 
place it at once on the patient's chest and keep it there for two 
hours, or as long as there is heat in the body of the fowl. She 
explained that the feathers on the bird kept the heat in a way 

_ nothing else could do, and the thicker the feathers and healthier 
the bird, the better would be the cure, 

Many members of the Socicty will remember that at the time, 
about thirty years ago, when the King (then Prince of Wales) was 
suffering from typhoid fever, it was asserted that the only cure 
would be to wrap him in a sheep's skin immediately after it had 
been taken from the animal while still quite hot, all the wool of 
course being left on. It was believed by many people at the 
time that this remedy was actually used and was the means of 
saving the Prince's life. Only a short time since, during the 
ilIness of the Queen of Holland, I heard it referred to as a matter 
beyond doubt. I had a note of this remedy of the sheepskin 
being used for the cure of “the shivers” (é«. the ague), but have 
unfortunately mislaid it and cannot remember when and where 
the case occurred. 

The remedies used by the Boers for jaundice, toothache, and 
earache are practically the same as those in use some years ago in 
many parts of England, and recorded in various collections of 
folklore. ‘The cat plays an important part in folk-medicine, but I 
do not remember an instance of its hair being cut off and applied 
in the manner described. 

A. B. Gomme. 


In the earlier years of the inst century my father knew a. 
Mrs, Wells who lived not far from Gainsborough. She was the: 
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wife of a considerable landowner, and from what I have heard 1 
presume had received a good education. She had five or six 
children, and there were in the household many servants, as 
Mr. Wells was a farmer on a large scale. She told my father, 
evidently without having any notion that she was exposing her 
ignorance, that she kept by her two bottles, into one of which she 
poured what was left of the doctor's medicine which had been 
prescribed to be taken internally, and into the other the remainder 
of such lotions as had been sent, She assured my father that she 
herself and those dependent on her had many times profited by 
the use of these strange blends, (Cf. supra, P-.73-) 

I do not think that the practice of mixing medicines intended 
for different diseases was at all uncommon in Lincolnshire in 
former days, and from remarks which I have heard, I believe it 
to be still not infrequently done, though I confess that I have not 
satisfactory evidence in proof thereof. 

Epwarp Peacock, 


GOBLINS. 
1. dn Chitral. 
I received the following lately from a young officer who was 
quartered at Chitral for some time. It is interesting to meet 


again with the * back-footed " beings on whom M. Gaidoz be- 
stowed so much learning 1 in Mélusine. 
A. LANG, 


“Fairies in that part of the world [the Chitral valley] are only 
of one sort—bad ; which rather limits the field, Their abode was 


on the slope of a gigantic snow-peak, 26,000 feet above the sea, 


_ ‘Tirich Mir by name. This they made their headquarters, and 


many of the inhabitants of the valley ‘allowed’ they had. Seen 
_ them flitting to and fro on their marauding expeditions, some on 
py hotertnehs some on foot, OF Se arene and sie clad in white. 
- a ta <i 
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Strange to say, they had no knee or ankle-joints, and their feet 
grew to the rear instead of to the front. 

“There appears also to be a kind of Banshee in Chitral, which 
wails round the walls of Shoghrot Fort, a week or so before the 
death of the Melitar or King of Chitral, and differs from the Irish 
variety in not being [ ? haunting] a residence of the doomed man.” 
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I] .—J/n fhe Farde Islands. 


(The following notes are from the pen of an American lady 
who has been spending the last ten or twelve months in one of 
the most northerly and inaccessible of the Fare Islands. The 
allusion in the opening sentence is to her correspondent's previous 
reference to the Rev. J. G. Campbell's Superstitions of the fTigh- 
lands and fsiands of Scotland, p. 191, where he classes “ the 
Nidgruisar of the Farde Islands” with the Scottish Brownie, as a 
“ dradging goblin."—Eb. | 








I think your Niagruisar must be the same word as our Niéa- 
gtisur, but the Faroe creature is wef Brownie. A Brownle is a 
Vattrir: he lives about houses and cow-stalls, and comes out in 
the twilight and sits under the eaves, and careful housewives when 
they throw out the dishwater call out a warning to him and his 
fellows, Like the Brownie he, if well-treated. meu pears: little 
friendly services for the family. 

A Ni®agrisur is the spirit of an unbaptised child (generally a 
murdered illegitimate child), that takes the shape of a round- 
. bodied creature that often goes on allfours and is as a rule 
s malignant, lying in wait for people in the dark and doing them 
i: harm, though just how I have not learned. Sometimes they 
haunt a pastor, begging to be given a name, and to be buried in 
sanctified ‘earth; ihe ae ata See ea 











sed tied i i the father). Sax ame enioais ge wad 
Pisli; and the bride's dance was under way in the big kitchen 
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when suddenly a Nivagrisur rolled into the circle, and danced 
about, singing :— 
“My mother bears gold, 
I dance in woal, 
Tt dance in Pisli’s bose.” 


(It rhymes in Fardese), Then he ran on all-fours to his mother; 
but she fainted, and the festivities were at an end, I think this 
little tale must go back to the days when brides wore at the 
wedding dresses embroidered with gold thread, as they do still in 
Iceland. | 

Your black dog is common here.’ He can be a iViteur (a 
wicked water-spirit) who has taken that shape, or a Troll, or the 
spirit of a dead enemy who has come to haunt or avenge a wrong. 
He often carries a light at the end of his tail. Somehow that 
dight seems a very chilling touch. 

On “Old Holy Kings’ Night” [Old Twelfth Night] black 
troll-bulls come up from the sea and visit the byres. Dreka was 
afraid to go to milk that night, and had to ask Joanna to go with 
her. 

If a girl wishes to know the name of her future true-love, she 
must go out some very dark night quite naked, taking with her 
her sar&, dip it into running water (there is always a little burn 
close by), wring it out, and put it, rolled up, under her pillow. 
Then she will dream of him. 

Ae EvizaBetH TAYLOR. 

Videreide j Videro (Farde Islands), 

January 29th, 1902. 


i ie We had Ps] ald nurse, who wis sixty years in the family, and when any 
of the nursery party showed signs of temper, she would exclaim: “Lord sake ! 
‘there's that black dog again ! Wait till I get haud o! him !' Alter a protracted 
rage at the child's hack, which usnally ended in a laugh, the “dog! ink 
flung downstairs and serenity restored. Mra tells me that her old 
Barhadoes nurse had the same habit :” writes the Lowland Soeottivh lady to 
‘dia ‘on your back” is, or was, said in rebuke to crass ot sulky (rather than 

passionate) children in some English nurseries also.—En. ] 
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(11. Jw the fsle of Mar. 


[ gathered the following folklore during a holiday in the Isle of 
Man in the summer of 1887. It has not, I believe, appeared in 
print before, except in a contribution of my own to the Arighton 
Meraid, 31st December, 1887. 

One evening during the summer months of 1884, the driver of 
the mail-eart from one of the towns in the island started on his 
rounds to collect the mail-bags from the surrounding district in 
the usual manner. He was due at his destination about half-past 
one o'clock in the morning, but did hot arrive until nearly half 
past five, when he appeared dreadfully scared and agitated. Being 
asked to account for his delay, he solemnly related that when 
about six miles from home he was beset by a troop af fairies, all 
of whom were particularly well-dressed in red suits and provided 
with lanterns. They stopped his horse, threw the mail-bags into’ 
the road, and danced around them in the well-known manner 
usual with fairies. The poor postman struggled with them in 
vain. No sooner did he succeed in replacing a bag than it was 
again immediately thrown out. ‘This continued until the appear- 
ance of daylight, when the fairies apparently thought it was time 
for them tc take their departure, which they eventually did, leaving 
the postman in a highly nervous and exhausted state. After rest- 
ing a short time to collect his scattered wits, he succeeded in 
replacing the mails in his cart, and reached the end of his journey 
without further adventures, When I made acquaintance with 
him some little time afterwards, he did not strike me a§ a person 
likely to fall a victim to his own fertile imagination. As for doubts 
with respect to his condition at the time, it can only be said that 
he had left the post office that night in his usual condition of 
sobriety, and did not appear the worse for drink when he returned. 
Moreover, his character for sobriety and honesty was of many 
years’ standing. 

In another part of the island I was told the following story by 
an old inhabitant, who stated that he knew the parties to whom 

‘it occurred ee cree eS Sirens ee their 
lips. Not far from Port Erin. a villas 
coast, a mountain called Cronk- -ny-Irey-Lhaa, 1449 feet in height, 
slopes steeply to the sea. On the seaward side a chapel and 
cemetery are situated, both of which have now fallen-into disuse. 
Some years back, asa fishing party were sailing one night near 
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this spot, they were startled and alarmed by hearing violent and 


- distracting cries as of Someone in great distress. This was told 


to others of their companions on arriving at home, They, with 
natural curiosity, «determined to sail near the same spot, and if 
possible discover the cause of the sounds. They succeeded in 
hearing them, but failed to decide their origin.. One night, 


however, one of the party, believing that they were uttered by the 


perturbed spirit of someone who had died without baptism, 
shouted in reply, “ My she lhiannoo mac oo ta mee dy enmys oo 
Juan; as my she inneen oo ta mee dy enmys oo Junay." (“Tf 
thou art a boy child, 1 name thee John ; if thou art a girl, I name 
thee Judith.”) The cries were never heard again. 

Not so very long ago, so other informants told me, a female 
spirit, commonly known as a /awenshaa, frequented the island.’ 
The 4tnonshaa seems to have been a kind of unbidden familiar 
spirit, for it permanently attached itself to its victim, and nothing 
could be done to get rid of the unwelcome companion. In one 
case itattached itself toa big strong burly man, who was compelled 
to share his food with his /awomstaa. At other times he would 
place behind him the vessel from which he was about to drink, in 
order to satisfy its thirst. He was often seen when on horseback 
laughing immoderately, presumably with his ghostly companion, 
and throwing his hat into the air to catch it again. On some 
occasions he was heard carrying on conversations, seemingly 
with nobody. One night after he had retired to rest a party of 
curious boys gathered round his bedroom to catch, if possible, 





some portion of his solitary conversation, In this purpose, how- 


ever, they were defeated, for no sooner had they got into position 
than the range informed its master, saying in Manx, “ They are 
listening now.” “ Listening, are they?” replied he. “TI will 
give them listening.” Upon this he jumped from his bed and 


snatched up a stick to inflict summary chastisement upon the 


intruders, but the boys had fled before he could get near them. 
When these spirits are visible it is said that they appear as women 


dressed in white. | 


Spelt LAvonmen-Shee by Mr. A. W. Moore (Fedilore af the Jsle of Man, 
he avlenipestemfiichue the authority of Mr. J. F. Campbell;—En.] 
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SOME NOTES FROM /NorTH-WESsTERN INDIA. 


The First-dorn (see ante, p. 63).—To the west of the North- 
Western Provinces it is a very general belief that if, during a 
thunderstorm, two persons who are first-born children stand 
together, they will certainly be struck by lightning. This belief is 
so strong, that if husband and wife be first-born children, they 
separate at once and run into different corners of the Sores RES 
ever they see a flash of lightning. 

Worship of the Monkey god.—In the western part of the North: 
Western Provinces it is very common for people who are in any 
special difficulty, or desire to attain some particular object, to 
arrange a special worship of the Monkey-god, Hanuman; this is 
known as the Panchmukhi Hanuman & pajd, or the worship of 
the five-mouthed Monkey-god. It should commence on Tuesday, 
which is the day sacred to this deity, Early on that morning the 
worshipper bathes, and unless there happen to be a temple of 
Hanumén close by, he plasters a small piece of ground with mud 

ow-dung, and on this places a little brass image of the god. 

He then bathes the image and ties a serap of clot, to serve a8 
loin-cloth, round its waist, and after offering a Brahmat cord, 
such as all Brahmans wear over fiver chouldees: ‘he’ dacke the 
image with a mixture of oil and vermilion and makes an offering 
consisting of betel-nuts and cardamoms. With each article offered 
he repeats the invocation “Om Hanumate namad,” £2, “I salute 
Hanuman!” Next he offers cake and sweetmeats, but only so 
much as he can eat himself. And this he does after he believes 
his offering has been accepted. If there chance to be any rem- 
nants of the offering, he carefully buries them without letting any 
one see him doing so: in no case must he throw them away care- 
lessly, lest a witch may work evil by means of them. Then the 
worshipper puts on a red waist-cloth and repeats the following 
_ invocation: “O king of the monkeys, who removest all anxiety, 

O helper ofthe helples, destroy my enemies and protect me who 
now bows in: supoly fal 

eo trod the ee rt ape On the forty- 
first.day he calls Brahmans to do a fire-s: 7 
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honour of Hanumin, and entertains them to dinner after it is | 


over, While this ritual is being performed the worsh 
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keep pure and continent; he sleeps on the ground, eats s | 

; only once in the twenty-four hours food which he cooks with his ae 
7 *  ewn hands; and he must be careful that no stranger see him a 
= v 


doing so, a 


= A Charm te avert Cattle Disease.—The following is one of [= 
“ the most popular charms employed in Northern India when _— 
q cattle disease is prevalent. It is technically known as the Ajay- — 
“4 pai jantra, fe. “the charm of the Invincible Protector.” This Zz 
ES is one of the titles of Vishnu, but it is also applied to the Earth: ~ 
q ; god, Bhimiya, with whom in many places Vishnu is identified. | 
=o ‘In this form he is specially concerned with the protection of : 
cattle and crons. Along with Ajay-pal, Mari Mata, the goddess > 
of death, who presides over cholera, is also often invoked. The =) 

charm is made in the following way. A rope is twisted of clean ae 


straw ; and at even distances, about every two feet or so, a chip = 
of wood is twisted Into the strands. Properly, these wooden > 
chips should be five in number; two of which are supposed to th 
represent respectively a mace and a bludgeon, and the other i’ 
three, three pairs of sandals—those of the god, goddess, and 1 
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their attendant. In’ the centre of the rope is suspended an * ; 
earthen platter, inside which an incantation is inscribed with m” 
charcoal, and beside it is hung a bag containing seven kinds of im .. 
grain. These ate supposed to represent all kinds of produce : 


grown by the performer of the charm. 
This rope is then suspended on two poles at the entrance of . 
the village through which the cattle are driven to and from pas- i 
«. Occasionally, when the plague is very severe, the rope is let = 


Ve 


ee 





rs down wher the cattle come home in the evening, and the earthen 

> vessel is made to touch the back of the bull which is the leader 

_ of the herd. Sunday and Tuesday are days considered specially 27 

: . lucky for performing this charm. | sa 

rr I had one of these charms for some time, and the incantation ‘fi 

in inside the saucer, being interpreted, ran thus; “O Lord of the " 

__ death and disease! I know of none, save thee, who can deliver 

x them.” — ; 3 
oe 
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Attached to it was a cassie arrangement of figures, as follows: 


| s 


This is one of the magic squares which are so Commonly used 
~ jn Eastern charms, Many examples of such squares will be found 
in Herklots, Qanvon.e. fsfam, but none, I think, quite ‘like this. 
Almost every “cunning man,” or village exorciser, has a pre- 
scription of his own for making such things. “The exorciser is 
usually the village Brahman, and while the charm is in operation 
it is advisable that he should do daily a Homa, or “ fire-sacrifice,” 
in honour of Ajay-pal and the other local deities associated with 
him. 


WwW, Crooks 
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Tre Sources or soME BALLADS IN THE “ BORDER ss 
MUNSTRELSY.” ‘3 
WHEN writing the life of Lockhart I received from a member of : 
| the family of Sir William Laidlaw, the amanuensis and friend of 
: Sir Walter Scott, some unpublished letters of Scott, Hogy, and 
a Lockhart, ‘These throw a little licht on a difficult subject, Scott's. ‘f 
~ method of editing the Aerder Minstrefsy. In the summer of a 
iy 1800 Seott made the acquaintance of Laidlaw, at Blackhouse on og 
2 the Douglas burn, a tributary of the Yarrow. Sir Walter was: G 
a then collecting the ballads, and received much aid from Laidlaw, ‘a 
who was helped by James Hote then a shepherd. I found a 4 
letter of Seott’s to Laidlaw, dated July 20, 1801, He was trying a 
" terecover-abe thallea| ot tne On Murray, This ballad is i 
> much of a mystery 45400 whe it gat : of fact which tt may a 
é contain.! Hogg had | le vho “nett mbered a few verses, a 
' including the Outlaw’s \ boast as ye; a3 i property : , 
“ T took it teak a 
‘ ‘(This ballad profess | Hereditary Sherifidom of ms 
a Ettrick Forest, in the fans gh. The King of Scot: A 
and hearing that “* there 1 | f- 
_ nor all his courtrie,” sex : 
man, and hold of me that 
inane Siow ot BS RY, : lands 
ati’ ") backed: a ints 
~ >a 
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“Who the devil,” asks Hogg, was this Soudan Turk?” In 
an Abbotsford copy in Laidlaw’s hand, is: 


Ms ‘Ltook it fme the Seedew Turk 
Where nae sic cuckold king might be.” 


The orthodox reading is : 


“Frac Sowdirow I this forest won, 
When the king nor's knights were not to see." 


We can only conclude that the ballad was fairly old in 1801, 
when a reciter had already confused the English, “ the Southron,” 
with the “Soldan” or “Soudan Turk.” Hogg at this time was 
anxious to make songs of his own on the lines of the ballad 
fragments, but doubted if this would be fair to Scott, himself busy 
with the subject. — 

Hogg is connected with the most puzzling of all the ballads, 
Auld Maitland, which I cannot find in Professor Child's great 
collection. On January 21, 1803, Scott writes to Laidlaw, in the 


unpublished correspondence: “ Whenever the third volume is 
finished you shall have a copy, and you will see how very much 
it owes to our Selkirkshire collections. Aud? Matt/and, laced and 
EID UPOILETSG with antique notes and illustrations, makes a most 
superb figure.” In his notes to the Afrrstre/sy Scott says that 
Hioge’s iiottiey got the ballad Pipa pn paeeapaeat 
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like his own Antiquary over “chafron” in Elspeth’s ballad of the 


Red Harlaw. 


Moreover, the three heroic sons of Auld Maitland, who lived till 
the wars of Scotland against Edward J, (1296), are mentioned in a 


poem addressed, about 1575, to Sir Richard Maitland, father of 
the famous Secretary of Queen Mary, Maitland of Lethington. 
ate “Auld Maitland upon auld beard gray” is mentioned by 

the poet Bishop of Dunkeld, Gawain Douglas (circ. 1410). More- 
over another poem to Lethington’s father (are. 1560-1570) actually 
declares that the three sons of Auld Maitland 


* Are sung in monie far countries 
Albeit in rural rhyme.” 
These Maitland poems, in 1801, were unpublished. 
Thus there undeniably was a romantic Maitland legend, sung 
in rural verse, as early as 1560-1580. Yet the ballad chanted by 


~Hogg's mother (and, according to Hogg, known to “most of the 


old people hereabouts”) has a most dubious aspect. Hogg, in 

rSor, suggested that reciters had modernised it as the language 
altered. He specially marked such interpolations of his own as 
were meant to fill up /acwew. Scott backed Hogg’s statements, 
which include the fact that the ballad was known to many old 





sonage, sister son to King Edward, demares 1,500 picked men to ride against 
the Scots. His foray is checked at Thirlestane, Maitland's castle, and after 

it in vain for fifieem days, he takes ship to rejoin the King in 
Weak Here Auld Maitland's three sons, who are “learning at school at 
Billop-Grace,” by a daring rush carry off the English standard to their uncle's 
castle ; and, hearing that the feat is ascribed to the French, avow themselves 
the miders and demand to be matched with three English champions, whom 
they slay and hang on the drawbridge. Woung Edward then attacks the 
eldest Maitland, who grapples with him, throws him, and, refusing the King’s 


‘entreaty for his life, stabs him and hangs him beside the other three. The last 


two siantas seem to be put into the mouth of the King. They contain a well 
known detail of folklore : 


“Mew take frae me thal foather-ded | 
Make sar a bed 2° sfraz! 
I wish T had nia lived this day 
** Tf T were ance at London tower, 
Where [ was wont to be, 
I never mair suld gang frac hame 
Till borne on a bler-tree.” En.] 
®VOL. XI: Oo 
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people in the Forest. Yet even in 1801, before the ballad was 
published, Hogg writes to Scott: “I am surprized to hear that 
this song is suspected by some to be a modem forgery.” Pro- 
fessor Child, in his early ballad collection (1861), says, “it is 
with reluctance that I make for it the room which it requires.” 
Later, he omitted the piece. In 1859, Aytoun gave his reasons 
for scepticism. “ The ballad refers to remote events littie likely 
to have been selected as a theme by a minstrel, even of the 
sixteenth century.” But that, in the sixteenth century, Auld 
Maitland, “and his mobile sonnis:three” were really topics of 
ballad, Scott proves by quotations from the Maitland MSs. 
Aytoun next sees no proof that Scott or Leyden “had Acard the 
ballad recited by old Mrs. Hogg. I find no such statement. On 
the contrary it is expressly said” (by Scott writing to Elhs) “that 
the ballad was written down from her recitation ‘by a country 
farmer.’” But in this letter to Ellis, Scott says that, not Mrs. 
Hogg, but “an old shepherd,” was the reciter. Leyden was with 
him, he says, when he received this “ my Jers? SOP Te (Lockhar?, 
tn PP: 99; 109.) ‘The phrase, “ my first copy,” implies that Scott 

jtained more than one copy, and the copy which he published 
is not that recited by the “old shepherd,” but that chanted by 
old Mrs. Hogg. It is certain that Scott knew her, and hed heard 
her ballad chants. 

Everyone knows Hogg's account of his frst meeting with Scott. 
“My mother chaunted the ballad of Old Maitlan’ to him, with 
which he was highly delighted, and asked if it had ever been in 
print And her answer was, ‘O na, na, sir, It never was printed 
in the world, for my brothers and me learned it and many mae 
frae auld Andrew Moor, and he learned it frac auld Baby Metlin’ 
(Maitland), ‘who was housekeeper to the first laird” (in the 
Anderson family) ‘of Tushilaw.’” This sounds veracious enough; 
it was written in 1834. 

As to Scott's letter to Ellis; probably the “country farmer” 
who wrote the ballad from * the old shepherd's” recitation was 
Laidlaw. Aytoun himself published MS. notes of Laidlaw’s, in 
which he says that he first heard of the ballad from one of the 
girls on his own farm, who communicated several stanzas of 
which he kept the copy. The girl said ‘that Hoge’'s grandfather 
could repeat the whole, but this was obviously an error. It was 
from his uncle, Will of Phawhope, and his mother that Hogg 
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got the ballad when Laidlaw asked for it. They, again, learned 
it from their father, Hoge’s grandfather, and from another old 
man, Andrew Moor, who had been in the service of the famous 
Boston, minister of Ettrick. The blind reciter mentioned by 
Scott was probably this Andrew Moor. 

This is the external evidence for the authenticity of 4wéd 
Afaitiand. Laidlaw's good faith is undoubted. Scott, he says, 


had not made previous inquiries as to 4ud7 Maitland. Laidlaw . 


first heard of it from a girl on his farm who knew some verses. 
Laidlaw is clearly the “country farmer” who took the song down 
from the lips of “the old shepherd,” Hogp’s uncle, the man who 
made the confusion about the “Soudan Turk” in The Oustéere 
Murray. This was Scott's " first copy.” He preferred to publish 
the piece as recited by old Mrs. Hogg, sister of “the old shep- 
herd.” 


Laidlaw reckoned: this “a good pedigree for the old ballad, 
though it is possible that Hogg may have dashed in a few stanzas 
‘to trap the Shira” and evince his own powers.” 

Aytoun adds that there was a rival collector, Jamieson, in the 
field, and that the advent of a collector stimulates forgery. But 
where are we to look for the forger? A literary hoax was notori- 
ously dear to Hogg. But, if there was no real ballad, how could 
Hogg hit on the theme of Au/d Matland? No inquiry by Scott 
for the piece gave him the hint, and Scott heard of the ballad from 
Laidlaw. Clever as he was, Hogg could not, in 1801, have read 
the Maitland MSS. in the Library of the University of ‘Edinburgh 


and reconstructed a ballad on the hints supplied in MSS. of the 


sixteenth century. Even if he had read Gawain Douglas's Pa/ave 

of Honour, nothing is said there of Maithind’s three sons. How, 
then, and whence, could Hogg draw his materials? Is it probable 
that he made the ballad, and taught it to Laidlaw’s servant girl, 
to his old uncle, and his old mother, “and the same with intent 
to decewe"? Ifa forger there was, Hogg alone can have been 
the man ; and the difficulties of the hypothesis are immense, If 
there was no real ballad, he must have been acquainted, in 1801, 
with MSS. in an old hand which he could not read, and must have 
laid a complicated plot, involving his uncle, his mother, and a 
rustic maid, Even if the old people were likely to lend them- 
selves to it, we can hardly believe that the memory of old age 
could have acquired along new poem. Thus, on the whole, it 
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seems probable that there really existed, in the memories of old 
people, a ballad of Auld Maitland. 

What Hogg did to it, if anything, we can only conjecture. If 
he did much, it is not easy to see how his old mother and uncle 
learned his additions off by rote. But Scott overlooked the 
obvious circumstance that a forger could have found the old 
words which impressed him in an accessible source. 

The ballad has :— 


“They laid their sewer to the wall, 
WY mony a heavy peal, 
But he threw ower to them agen 
Buith pitcd and fer barrel, 


With springala’s, sfanes, and pao! x Aire, 
Among them fast he threw . 


Now Scott himself cited, as an illustration, Blind Harry's 


Up sited and éar on feil sewer they lest... . 
Stones on springaids they did cast out so fast 
And goads of fron made many grone agast.” 


Blind Harry was probably well known to Hogg; ‘it was a 
favourite of the peasantry. If he wanted local colour he would 
go to Blind Harry. ‘Thus there is a balance of probabilities. 
The shepherd loved a hoax, but I fail to see how he would obtain 
a base for his operations; for in 1801 it is all but physically i Im- 
possible that he would have even heard of the Maitland MSS. of 
1&60-1580. 

The ballad of Offertourne has caused many searchings of heart, 
and Scott has even been charged with writing in, 


Take thou the vanguard of the three 
And bury me by the bracken bush 
That grows upon yon lilye lea.” 
If so, he foisted them into his first edition, where the Douglas 


is killed by his own page. This variant of the tale Scott later 
rejected. His final edition, in place of 


““ Earl Douglas to the Montgomery. said 
| Take thou the variguard of the three,” 


“4 My wound is deep, I fain would sleep, 
Take thou the vanguard of the three.” 
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Ss In this latter verse the first line may be Scott's own, but the rest Ss 
| te 


} is certainly traditional. In 102 (no date of month), I find Scott wale 
a writing to Laidlaw, “I am so anxious to have a compleat Scottish = 
Otterburn that I will omit the ballad entirely in the first volume, 3 

hoping to recover it in time for insertion in the third.” His oa 


one 


sources were Herd’s version (1774), and “two copies obtained 
from the recitation of old persons residing at the head of Ettrick 
Forest,” possibly Hogg’s mother and uncle. 

Hogg, in his letter of July 20th, 1801, professed his readiness = 
to supply the story of “the unnatural murder of the son heir a 
of Sir Robert Scott, of Thirlestane, the downfall of the house of 
Tushielaw, and of the horrid spirit that still haunts the Alders.” 
Probably the tale alluded to is that of the death of T! irlestane’s Te 
third son in a duel with his brother-in-law, Scott of Tushielaw ; i 
the ballad on the subject is The Dowie Dens of Yarrow. The 
inscribed stone near the spot, however, is probably a thousand ‘a 
years older than the event which Scott thought that it commemo- -s 
rated, Scott’s version of the ballad is certainly “ contaminated.” ag 
In writing to Laidlaw he admires, in Tam/ane, “the highly = 
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= ' poetical verses descriptive of fairy land,” but attributes them to 


“some poetical schoolmaster or clergyman.” However, he re- 
tained the stanzas, which, he justly remarks, “seem quite modern.” 
Among these notes, that on 4w/d Aartiand 1s the most significant. 
As we have MS. evidence, which Hogg could not have known, 
that the ballad was current in Queen Mary's time, I must dis- 
believe that Hogg was the forger, and must regret that Professor 
Child decided to omit this enigmatic poem. , 
A. Lanc, A « 
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Untucky CHipren. Ss 

(Supra, pp. 32 and 63.) S 

Referring to the superstition noted as existing in the Hebrides P 
(sugra, p. 32) that a child born with a tooth, or which cuts its Le 
first tooth in the upper jaw, will be a bard, the following notes a 
may be of interest. (I take it that a bard among the Celts was a 5 
saver vafes, and had a quasi-sacred character.) 1% 
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The ongin of the Suthra Shahi sect of Fagirs is said to be this. 
A boy was born with its teeth already cut, and its parents 
exposed it, as a child so born is unlucky. The tenth Guru, 
Hargobind, happened to find the child, and told his disciples to 
take up the child, but they refused, saying it was Awé/ira, or dirty. 
The Guru replied it was sufhra, or clean, and they then obeyed. 
This boy was the founder of the Suthra Shahi sect. 

The story is noteworthy as showing how unlucky children were 
exposed, or possibly given to fagirs. The poct Tulsi Das was 
born in Abhukta-mula, at the end of the asterism Jyeshtha, and in » 
the beginning of that of Mula, and he was in consequence aban- 
doned and probably picked up by Sadtus. The Jogis, according 
to one legend (/mdian Anfiguary, 1593, p. 265), originated in a 
similar way. For an instance in Kumaon folklore see Saturday 
Review, May 12th, 1877 (North Indian N. & @Q., iii, p. 30). 

It would be interesting to know how far the various sects of faqirs 


are recruited from uniucky children, or from children vowed to 
. "The above notes suggest a point for inquiry. Are “unlucky 
children” (see p. 63) devoted to the gods? It so, is a child born 
ou nde particular cIncumstanc devoted to a particular deity ? For 
example, would a child born with its tecth already cut be ifso 
facto dedicated to any special deity or to the Suthra Shahi sect? 
The custom of giving an unlucky child to a Brahman and then 
buying it back again may have originated in this way. _ 

Further, is there any custom by which children are vowed to a 
deity, or to (what perhaps comes to the same thing) the sect of 
jagirs or devotees who worship that deity? There is one well- 
known instance of such a custom in the Punjab, according to the 
received explanation, But is the custom general ? | 

It would. be interesting to obtain parallels to these Indian 
instances of unlucky children being devoted to deities, and | 
| =a be grateful for any references or notes on. the point. 


| , H. A. Rosk, 
Superintendent of Ethnography, Punjab, 
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THe Stster’s SON IN SAMOA. 
(Sujsra, p. 75+) 

I have read the account given by Monsignor Stanley of “The 
Sister's Son in Samoa” with interest, but there are one or two 
features of the account which make me a little suspicious. The 
customs described by Monsignor Stanley agree almost exactly 
with certain customs in Fiji, the Fijian name for these customs 
being Vasw. (The Vasw is the name for the sister's son who 
exercises the special privileges.) It happens that I have for some 
time been searching accounts of Polynesian life for customs 
analogous to the Pasw customs of Fiji, and I should therefore 
welcome Monsignor Stanley’s account very heartily if it were not 


” for the suspiciously close resemblance between the Fijian customs 


and those deseribed by him, a resemblance extending even to 
identity of name. Lam not in a position to express a positiv 
opinion on the matter, but I cannot help suspecting that we have 
here an example of a custom assigned to a wrong locality. 

The name “ Bullamacow ” is probably “ pidgin English." Cows 
are called “ bullamacows” in the South Seas sometimes. 


W. H. R. Rivers. 


_[To this criticism, Monsignor Stanley replies (roth May, 1902): 
“T have looked into my journal of oth November, 1873, written 
at Apia, Samoa, and I find in it that I went with Commodore 
Goodenough to pay a visit to the American Consul there, who 
had married a Samoan wife, and that he told us many stories 
about the customs of the country; among them that about the 
custom of Vasw. There is nothing to show that he was speaking 
about Fiji, and it does not seem likely that he should have done 
so.” Mrs, Goodenough, with whom Monsignor Stanley kindly 
communicated on the subject, refers us to the following passage 
in the Journal of Commodore Goodenough (ed. 1875), pp- 197, 199, 
which, besides throwing light on the disputed point, affords so 
curious an example of the way in which two persons, writing in 
all good faith, may differ in their accounts of the same incident, 
that we subjoin it in full. | 

(Apia, Samoa, November gtk, 1873.) “In pat. I sent to all 








the English residents to come on board, and also the American 
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Consul, to whom I paid a visit with Hastings. He told many 
stories, which were very good, particularly as to the value of mats. 
.. . « He then gave us a sketch of a marriage... . - Also an 
{imaginary case, to show the power of the sister's son, the wasw, 25 
it is called in Fiji. The men of a family being foreigners, the 
cases, or sister's sons, and indeed all the female branch, are more 
or less spoilt children, and can have what they like, any goods 
they can lay hold of. For instance, a boy asks his uncle (mater- 
nal) for his gun, and the uncle says no. The boy goes crying to 
his mother, ‘My uncle won't give me his gun.’ The mother says, 
‘His children shall rot, my curse is on them; their legs shall 
swell, they shall die.’ And she goes out and tears her hair, and 
curses aloud, ‘They shall die, my curse ison them.’ The people 
say, with their hand in awe upon their mouth, ‘What ts this ! how 
dreadful! A curse is upon them; they have the sister’s curse.’ 
And by-and-bye this comes to the brother's ears, who says, with 
his wife, ‘This is dreadful! Get mats, bring presents!’ And 
they heap up all they can and carry it to the sister, and lay it 
before her and say, ‘Have pity! have mercy! see us humble 
ourselves. ‘Take all we have, but forgive and let us live, us and | 
our children—take off the curse.’ 

“ But not only the sister's son, but all the family have o right 
by custom to all that there isin a man’s house, and even to the 
house itself; and he told us that a chief, just the other side of the 
first stream, east from Mataatu, built for himself a very good 
bread-fruit-tree house—a very good house. His wife was a niece 
down one day, says, ‘Dear me, what a nice hous {? “Yes,” says 
the other, ‘and I have spent all I had, my savings and earnings, 
and all that I had, to build it, and pay the carpenter's wages, and 
I have nothing left.’ ‘Dear me,’ says Bullamacow, ‘how nice 
that house would look on one side of my square!’ for he has a 
square at Saluafata with houses round it. * Oh, don't say that !’ 
says the chief, ‘don’t say that!" beginning to see what is up; but 
Bullamacow goes on hinting, and at last goes away. The chief 
hopes it is all over, but in a week he suddenly misses his wife, 
and finds from his son that Bullamacow has taken her away, and 
that she is not to return ; soafter a bit he collects mats, and a lot of 
goods to fifty dollars’ value, and goes up to Bullamacow, who says, 
“Ah, how d’'ye do? Your wife is up here nursing her sick rela- 
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tions, and she is going back to-morrow to you. What is all this?” 

‘Ah, this is a present for you, Bullamacow, to con: ale you for 

parting with my wife again.’ “Oh,” says Bullamacow, ‘what a 

pity that you should take such trouble, and your wife going back 

to you to-morrow ; but yow Aare an empiy canoe! and she can now 

go back with you. She is-all ready.’ So she gladly enough comes 

back to her husband, who, as he leaves Bullamacow, says, * Where 

did you'think of placing your new house?" for he is afraid that 

his wife will be taken again; and sure enough his fears increase, 

and the whole house goes bodily to Saluafata, and is put up for 
Bullamacow, who has it now. ..~ His [the Consul’s] wife, a 
half-caste, speaks English perfectly well, making intelligent remarks. 
about the people.” 

This passage, writes Mrs. Goodenough (23 May, 1go2), “makes 
it possible that though the custom existed in Samoa, it was my 
husband who applied the particular name of rasu to it in that 
locality, At the time of my husband's visiting Samoa he had 
not yet been to Fiji, but as he was entrusted with an important 
Government inquiry with regard to those islands he had, I know, 
been closely studying everything 1 nection with the people 
and their customs.” 

We should be glad to hear further particulars of this custom 
from any member or other correspondent who has a first-hand 
acquaintance with Samoa.—Ep. |. 
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Yew. 
(Supra, p. 96, cf, p. 175-) 
‘The god of the dwelling in Kula in the Punjab Himalayas is 
called Bastar, and a sprig of yew js offered to tum. The yew is 


H. A. Rose. 
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Cuarm AGAtnst THE Evi. Eve. 
(Awpra, p. 113.) 


Miss L. M. Bunbury, who formerly lived for some time in 
Syria, has sent me two flat, round, blue discs of about the diameter 
of a sixpence, but much thicker, painted with a rude representation 
of an eye and pierced through the circumference to form beads, 
which ‘she bought in the native bazaar at Haifa, in May, 1900. 
"Te is not always: easy,” she writes, “to purchase them, as months 
ran sometimes. elapse before any are to be found for sale. ‘They 

are used by natives as charms to nullify the effects of the Evil 
Eye: a beautiful child, a valuable horse, or even a tree, is often 
adomed by one of these beads for this purpose. They are 
always d/we.” (CY Fotklare, vol. xit., p. 268.) A Syrian woman, a 
native of Jerusalem, but living at Haifa, frequently (1899-1900) 
told Miss Bunbury that people with blue eyes, or with teeth wide 
apart, have the Evil Eye. This is also noticed by Mr. Frederick 
Sessions (Folklore, vol. ix., p. 10}, The use of blue beads as a 
charm against it is then evidently a piece of sympathetic magic, 
while the ascription of the power (in an Eastern country) to blue- 


eyed people looks like a racial superstition. 
CHARLOTTE 5. BURNE, 


THe CaALENIG OR GIFT. 


(Supra, pp. 115, 174.) 

It may perhaps be worth while recording in connection with the 

Calenig, that apples stuck with oats are, or less than half a century 

ago were, used to decorate the Lincolnshire Christmas-bough, 
which is sometimes called the kissing-bough, or mistletoe-bough, 
though in my young days mistletoe was too rare a plant to form 
any actual part of it. 

At Bottesford, during my childhood, the maids, generally aided 
by their lovers, used to make such a bough to hang in the kitchen. 
The skeleton of it was formed of willow-rods, I think, and it was 
usually like a beehive in shape, though sometimes a hoop at the 
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| “top and bottom were connected by bow-shaped bars bending-in- 
| wards to a central point equidistant from the two circles. When 
| the evergreens used to cover it had been secured to the frame- . 
Ey work various ornaments were added; for instance, coloured tapers ‘2 
i in tinsel holders, little gutta-percha negroes! and other dolls hanging ‘in 
from elastic strings, bags of sugar-plums, oranges, nuts, and apples — 
bristling with oats. Each nut, I remember, had to be pierced, 
and a box-leaf was then deftly inserted into the hole tll the box- 
twigs were Inden with strange fruit. ‘The apples used to look like a 
miniature hedgehogs, they were so closely set with oaten spines. 
On the chimney-piece of the kitchen stood a row of coloured a 
candles in sockets cut out of potatoes, and the walls were “ bushed® —. 
in the usual way with evergreens. a 

It is many years since I saw a Christmas-bough, but a Kirton- ‘Ss 
in-Lindsey woman, whom I have just consulted, says that they 
are still made here, and that “the children are wild to buy things 4s 
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: to put on them," but she never saw the apples stuck with oats. ‘5 
-_—-¥ Old Mrs. W., when she was younger, used to hang all the middle i 


of her house-top (ceiling) with evergreens covered with ornaments, “uo 


a and we used to go to see it because it‘looked so beautiful.” i 
Ss | MABEL Peacock. ‘3 
; | 

> [The nuts decorating the box-sprigs stuck into the apple in the a, 
; “sift exhibited by Miss Eyre (see reference above) were fixed sy 
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Loxpox Foutk-ETVMOLOGY. 


In the HWestminster Gasette for March 21st last, the following. 
story was told. ‘Two giantesses were cach building a church on as 
opposite sides of the Thames. Between them they could only 
muster one hammer, so when the Surrey giantess wished to drive az 
a nail in, she called to her friend, “Put if nigh,” and when the 
Middlesex giantess next dealt with a nail she shouted, “Send it 
full home.” Thus the churches and then the districts came to be 3 
known as Fulham and Putney. I communicated with the writer cm 
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! ‘The slavery-war was going on, or only just over, in America. 
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of the paragraph, and learnt that he had cbiained the nae from 
an old resident in Chelsea, who knew it as a matter of local tradi- 
tion. A friend of mine, Mr. Herbert M. Broughton, of the 
Chancery Bar, has furnished me with the following variant. “An 
old general,” he writes, “who had fought at Waterloo, told me 
that a boatman had informed him, when a boy, that Putney and 
Fulham were respectively named from a throwing encounter 
between two men, one of whom put his stone nigh and the other 
sent his stone full home,” 
F, A. Mine. 


Do you know this story? Queen Elizabeth in one of her 

“ Progresses " passed through Hammersmith, and her horse cast 
a shoe there. A smith was sought for, and desired to shoe the 
Queen's horse. He was very nervous, and not so quick as the 
Queen wished ; and she called out to him, “Hammer! hammer, 
smith |. bammer 1? and the place was ever afterwards called 
Hammersmith, 

A. B. GomME. 
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THe Mystic Rose: a Stupy or Primitive Marriace. By 
Ernest Craw ey, M.A. Macmillan. 1902. 


Mr. Craw ey has chosen a singularly inappropriate title. The 


first half of it is derived from the phrase applied by fantastic 
devotion to the Virgin Mary. Its relation to the real subject is, 
to say the least, far-fetched. The second half is accordingly 
necessary, not so much to explain, as to explain away, the first 
half Yet even the second half does not succeed in correctly 
expressing the contents of the work. Properly speaking, the 
author has given. us not a study of Primitive Marriage, but a study 
af Taboo in relation to Marriage. As such, it is an important 
contnibution to the discussion of the many questions connected 
with the evolution of the human relation known as } 


The influence of Taboo in savage life i is smadenia tle. If the 





term /aw may be used in this co fon, peoples in the lower 
culture do not distinguish betwen moral and ceremonial law. 
Taboo is the consecration of savage custom, both moral and cere- 
monial. Among some races, the Polynesian for example, it was 
elaborated into minute and multiplex rules. As the sanction of 





the moral and ceremonial law, there is a sense in which it is every- 


where the bond of society. It was eminently desirable that mar- 


riage should be studied in relation to this potent factor of savage 


life, and Mr. Crawley has rendered a signal service to anthro- 
pologists in doing so. But after all, Taboo is not the whole pre- 
eco of the savage mind. We must never forget that in 

ICE trating the attention, as it is necessary to do, on any subject 





which we happen to be investigating, we cannot avoid throwing 


esgic acer out of perspective. Before we can arrive 
at a just estimate of the value of the subject we are studying, and 
its relation to other subjects, the perspective must be cor cthed 
This, 1 hold, is just what Mr. Crawley has omitted to do; Se 
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the omission prevents his book from being anything more than a 
study of one aspect of the marriage relation. For him, the entire 
fabric of human institutions, if 1 understand him correctly, rests 

upon “the taboo of personal isolation, which is implicit in all 
human relations.” “Owing to the taboo of personal isolation and 
egoism,” he tells us, “all society, as such, is dangerous.” - “As 
man was perhaps not always gregarious, so in early society he had 
none of the solidarity of clan, tribe, or kin, which is often attri- 
buted to him.” ‘Taboo arises, in fact, out of the intense indivi- 
dualism of every human being, and the terror and distrust which 
every other human. being inspires. The terror and distrust are 
nat pests sete gains Miprenve and conscious ais What 


phasised. Caneneny, one of the two React, objects of mar- 
ge-rites is to avert the danger of contact. 

It i is obvious, however, that “ the taboo of personal isolation * 
cannot be a foundation for society. It must have resulted in the 
speedy extinction of the race, if, indeed, the race could ever have 
come into existence. Mr. Crawley, of course, perceives this. He 
admits that “man’s desire for social union and harmony is very 
rie but he uses the fact that ceremonial methods are em- 
ployed to produce both social union and union between individuals 
(the distinction is fine) a5 an argument against the solidarity often 
attributed to the tribe or the clan. “Why,” he asks, “ these 
anxious methods of welding together the body politic, if the ‘tie 
of blood" was instinctively so strong?” ‘The truth is that, so far 
from the methods used being “anxious” or unexpected, they are 
by Mr. Crawley himself derived from “a physiological impulse "— 
the impulse to assimilation, to union. If this be a physiologica 
impulse, as undoubtedly it is, if it be an impulse of ‘universal 
Eaigey Shequally iin oun tans testa ie RUE vy te natural to man 


that taboo (assuming it exists in the manner and with the force 


# thas in primnihive BOGets a OW divi 

acey Gia G areas crane: It is surely 
going too far to assert that so intense is the egoism of primitive 
ae ie es eee This is not 
the testimony of traveller: Mr. Crawley’s own pages bear 
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witness to the strong social feeling within the community. Indeed, 
while denying, or undervaluing, the solidarity of the kin, he insists 
on sexual solidarity, which of course is no less incompatible with 
the intense individualism he sees everywhere than is the solidarity 
of the kin. But the examples of sexual solidarity he chooses are 
not carefully distinguished from examples of sexual timidity. At 
their highest they are very far from proving sexual solidarity as a 
general charactenstic of humanity, while some of them might 
fairly be adduced as examples of the solidarity of the kin. 

It would be interesting to know how far Mr. Crawley’s theory 
of the marriage-relation is the result of his awn independent in- 
vestigation, and how far he has been swayed by Dr. Westermarck’s 
fiistory of Human Marriage. That book, which marks a reaction 
against the theories of Bachofen and McLennan, has rightly had 
an important influence on anthropological inquiry. Yet Dr. 
Westernarck’s conclusions on almost every point require the 
closest scrutiny. They are too often founded on special pleading, 
or imperfect acquaintance with savage modes of thought and 
practice, or on far too limited an induction, Mr. Crawley does 
not always follow him. He recognises his shortcomings where 
they are concerned with psychology and ceremonies, and agrees 
with MM. Langlois and Seignobos in criticising him for applying 
biological analogies to the explanation of social evolution, But 
he evidently goes the whole distance with him in his rejection of 
and departure from “the old theory of primitive communism and 
the matriarchate.” Probably no one now holds McLennan’s 
opinions in their entirety, still less Bachofen’s, or either of these 
subjects. The change is in part due to Dr. Westermarck’s criti- 


cisms. But I venture to think that on both subjects Dr. Wester- 


marck is at least as far from the truth as McLennan. It is not 
fecessary to consider his arguments here. It must suffice to say 
that they are seriously challenged on. anthropological as well as on 
biological grounds. Mr. Crawley simply follows him on these 
points. He repeatedly asserts, but never proves, primitive mono- 
gamy. He tells us that “there is no evidence that the maternal 
Wate ceded the paternal system,” 
But from cover to cover his book may be searched in vain for 









evidence that he has attempted to investigate for himself the facts 


on which the arguments for the priority and meaning of “the 
maternal system ” are based. 
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His theory of “the taboo of personal isolation” colours his 
view of the entire subject of marriage and marriage-ites. The 
second principal object of marriage-rites to which he refers is 
union, To éstablish union on the one hand and to avert the 
dangers of contact on the other are, so far as I can gather, the 
main objects of the ceremonies of marriage. The rites of union 
are, he says, “essentially identical with love-charms 3" they are 
intended to secure the permanence of the marriage-relation. 
‘These love-charms arise from the physiological impulse mentioned. 
above. The bride and bridegroom become “one flesh,” “ but,” 
we are assured, “this is union of two individuals only.” “ The 
object of marriage-ceremonies is nof, and never was [the italics 
are mine], to join together the man or the woman, as the case may 
be, with ‘the life, or blood, or flesh of the frie.’ " I may observe 
incidentally that the author does not distinguish between the tribe 
and the kin. If he mean here the tribe, the entire local band, he 
is doubtless correct. If, however, we are to understand the kin, 
or the clan, this is by no means so clear. Among the savage 
tribes of Bengal, some of the most vivid rites of union are 
ptactised. ‘They correspond to the blood-covenant, and certain of 
them are in fact modifications of it. Our information ts express 
that the bride does become a member of the husband's clan. On 
the island of Bonabe, in Micronesia, the wife is tattooed with 
marks representing her hushand’s ancestors. In the Society 
Islands a bleod-covenant-rite caused the two families (namely, of 
the bride and bridegroom) to regard themselves ever after as one. 
On a higher plane of civilisation the Roman bride entered the 
familia of her husband. The ceremonies were not quite the same ; 
but they included the confarreatio, which is analogous in its meaning 
to the blood-covenant. ‘These instances, the first that occur to 
me, are enough to induce caution in accepting Mr. Crawley’s 

Speaking generally, indeed, he is too dogmatic. He holds a 
brief for primitive monogamy, for primitive individualism. On 
_ behalf of his theory an assertion, clear, unqualified and emphatic, 
is too often all that he considers necessary to establish his case. 
A complete examination of the book would involve writing a 
treatise on marriage and marriage-ctistoms almost as long as his. 
I have perhaps said enough to show that his theones are far too 
broadly stated. He would have done better to be more cautious 
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in his interpretation of many of the ceremonies he dieseabee 
Ofit would like to have seen a little more careful weighing of 
evidence, a little more consideration of opposing arguments. 

Notwithstanding this, the work has solid merits. Asa study of 
Taboo, especially on the sexual side, it will prove of much value 
to the student. The author's use of psychology, his insistence 
on the relation between modern civilised customs and those of 
savages, his criticism of Westermarck (where he does criticise 
him), are excellent points. He does not refer to Mr. Payne's 
admirable /fistery of the New World; but he sees that kinship 
originated i in relntion—the relation of contiguity, or (as Mr. Payne 
puts it) in the food-group. He has thrown light on the taboo of 
the mother-in-law, though I'am not sure that he has quite solved 
the mystery. His view of the object of marriage-ceremonies 
appears not to include the fertility of the union; and his dis- 
cussion of marriage in relation to the family is quite inadequate, 
if indeed he can be said to have discussed it at all. He flings 
altogether aside, as no concern of the investigator of primitive 
‘marriage, its legal effect and its relation to the constitution of 
society, These are important omissions, They bring into relief 
the limited character of his work. But within its limitations, as a 
study of Taboo in its bearing on Marriage, it-will materially help 
towards the right appreciation of the complex subject of the origin 
‘and development of marriage. 

‘It would greatly have facilitated the use of the book if Mr. 
Crawley had supplied a list of works cited, The reader desiring 
to verify a statement has often to hunt through the notes for many 
pages, in order to arrive at the title of a work subsequently cited. 
simply by the name of the author, with the addition of of. ci. 


E. Siwy HartLanp. 


La PsycHotocie Eruxigve. Par Cu. Letourneau. Paris: 
Schleicher Fréres. 1901. : 


| PROFESSOR LeTOURNEAU is a well-known writer who has pub- 
_ lished almost as many volumes as there are sides to human 
; culture, Marriage, property, Bevernment law, literature, slavery, 
VOL. XI. | 
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war, religion, commerce, education, morals, of each of these in 

turn he has traced the specific evolution. And now he under-: 
takes to correlate his manifold results in an ethnic psychology 

which shall expound the history of the human mind from every 

point of view at once. Or rather, from every point of view bar 

one, ‘There is to be no introspection, no prating of “soul,” 

“free will,” and such like. We must fix our regards on “tangible, 

observable, controllable reality.” ‘This apparently means that the 

culture of each grade of society is to be studied in its objective 

manifestations, in the institutions in which it clothes itself, An 

as appreciation,” it is assumed, of the “mentality” involved is 

obtained. without further ado. ‘Hence ethnic psychology in our 

‘author's hands resolves itself into a loose concatenation of such 

appreciations, so designed as to present an ascending scale of 

Papuans, Polynesians, Americans (Southern, Central,and Northern), 

Mongols (including Esquimaux and Malays), Chinese, Egyptians 
(including “ Periegyptians,” such as Tuaregs, Kabyles, and Hovas}, 

Semites, Hindus, Greeks, Romans, Europeans of the Middle Ages. 

Seeing the immense difficulties of the task, it would perhaps be 
ungracious to object that the logic of this classification is some 

what mixed, Whereas its declared objectisto exhibit a scheme of 
graduated values, it is obvious that geographical, chronological, 

and ethnological considerations have largely influenced the order- 
ing and grouping. Meanwhile, as regards the manner of the 
separate appreciations, no one at any rate is likely to complain 
that Professor Letourneau cannot see the wood for the trees : 

whereas a less skilful artist might well have failed to reduce some 

of the groups, for instance the Africans or the Americans, to any 

sort of specious unity. The book winds up with a socalled 

“ synthesis of mental evolution,” which, however, confines itself 
to generalities such a5 these: that biology provides the key to the 
history of mind, that the clan is the cradle of human morality, 

that religion arose in animism, and that in all its forms religion 

is destined to go down before natural science—the science which 
function of the nervous centres” 
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| The English reader wi admire the airy grace with which the | 
practised dit/rateur disports himself amid the mazes of a subject 
the scope of which approaches to that of the Teufelsdrockhian 
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Allerler-wissenschaft. He may likewise take pride in noting how 
many of Professor Letourneau's authorities hail from this side of 
the Channel. It is matter for regret, however, that these autho- 
rities belong, anthropologically speaking, to a previous generation. 
For example, it is next door to labour lost to seek to appreciate 
the Australian mind and character, whilst utterly ignoring the 
___ testimony of Spencer and Gillen, Or again, there are no signs 
\ that our author is aware of the fresh light that has been shed on 
= the religious consciousness of early man by such works as The 

Golden Bough and The Legend of Perseus. Indeed, his whole 
treatment of religion as a psychological force must be judged 
decidedly inadequate in the light of the most recent research. It 
does not belong, perhaps, to the anthropologist as such to decide . 
whether it is historically and psychologically sound. to describe 
Christianity as simply a noxious bacillus which ate its way into the 

Roman system only when luxury and vice had impaired the 
national yitality. But the expert will be up in arms when he 
hears it dogmatically asserted that the compade was a. utilitarian 

device for bringing home the responsibilities of his position to a 
savage who had escaped his own notice in becoming a father. 

Due allowance, however, being made for a certain want of 
modernity, the book may be recommended to those whose tastes 
are for a synthetic philosophy of the type which in this country 
we associate with the name of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Meanwhile, 

it would seem that there is also room for another kind of ethnic 
_ psychology—one that should seek, in so far as the primitive mind 
is concerned, to lay bare its inwardness as revealed in what may 
broadly be described as folklore. Such a psychology might at 
_ any mtc aspire to tell us what the savage is to himself, leaving it 

- to an omniscient positivism to round off his history with the 
declaration that in “reality” he is but a piece of matter super- 
 fluously self-conscious, 
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Nova Lecenpa ANGLE: as collected by John of Tynemouth, 
John Capgrave, and others, and first printed, with new Lives, 
by Wynkyn de Worde, an. mpxvi. Now re-edited with fresh 
material from MS. and printed sources by Cant HORSTMAN, 
Ph.D., editor of Altengiische Legenden, Richard Rolle of Ham- 
pole, The South English Legendary, &c. 2 vols. Pp. Ixviit., 
506 and 731. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 1got. 
36s. net. 


Joux the Englishman, who modestly called himself John the 
Sinner, and was distinguished from other Englishmen as John of 
Tynemouth, where he was vicar in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, was not only a great admirer of sanctity and of the saints, 
but a thoroughly patriotic fellow, There might be excellent saints 
in foreign countries, but the saints of his own land were good 
enough for him ; and accordingly he devoted himself to collecting 
all he could find about them into a Sanctilogium Anglic, Wallim, 
Scotiz, | et Hibernie. He did his work with wonderful industry 
and amazing success, It was revised and rearranged by Capgrave 
in the fifteenth century, and re-edited and printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in the sixteenth. De Worde held the doctrine of the 
- predominant partner” so strongly that he dropped all mention 
of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and called the book Vora 
Legenda Anglie. It has now been reprinted by the University of 
Oxford, after careful collation with the MS. of the original in the 
Cottonian collections, with valuable notes and a very scholarly and 
interesting introduction by Dr. Horstman, The editor apologises 
for the incompleteness of the introduction, and the delegates of 
the University Press explain why they ‘thought it better not to 
wait until he had finished it. We confess we doubt whether they 
have exercised a wise discretion, This is a monumental and 
probably a final revision, and it seems to us, having regard to the 
excellence of the work Dr, Horstman has been able to do, that it 
would have been better worth while to allow him fully to complete 
it than to press forward the publication while incomplete. Possibly 
Dr. Horstman may still be able to proceed with it and to publish 
it in its completed form as a separate essay or in a second edition. 

There are three ways in which a sanctilogium may be arranged. 
Minn of Tyo naturally adopted the calendar as the basis 
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of his arrangement. Capgrave and De Worde rearranged the lives 
in alphabetical order, and thus they appear in this edition. For 
the purpose of indicating, as we propose briefly to do, the matters 
‘of imterest to the student of folklore which these volumes contain, 
a chronological order would appear to be more convenient. Dr. 
Horstman has given a summary of the collections in that order, 
as faras regards England, and concludes it with the very apposite 
‘comment: “The collection is as complete as possible, and the 
amount of materials brought together hy one man is truly = 
astonishing ; but it is always the * one min’ who does things.” 

“OF early British saints, the collection contains Mello, first 
bishop of Rouen, died about 280,” his pastoral staff having been 
_. given to him by an angel in the presence of Pope Stephen. 
_ “Alban, the protomartyr of Britain, and Amphibalus, hoth 

woartyred. at St. Albans, 304." The rélation of the miracles at 
the translation of St. Alban has some curious details, De Worde’s 
edition adds * Joseph ab Arimathia and Helena "—the first life 
consisting of extracts from the chronicles of John of Glastonbury, 
the second made up from different ingredients. The Anglo-Saxon 
Church ts represented by Lethard, who accompanied Bertha of 
France on her marriage with Ethelbert of Kent, and who is styled 
the precursor and janitor of the coming Augustine: and by the 
first bishop of Canterbury, Augustine, who landed in the Isle 
of Thanet in 597, and was bishop of Canterbury until 6os. 
This life is founded on Bede, and contains the correspondence 
throwing light on Anglo-Saxon manners familiar to us from his 
Ecclesiastical History. Laurentivs, 60§-19—mention is made in 
this life of a visit from St. Terenanus, archbishop of Ireland, a 
man of such sanctity that it is said he revived three dead people, 
but he is not one of the [rish saints in the collection, which 
indeed in this respect 1s not complete; Mellitus (619-24)—a 
“narratio” of the birth of Latro and Vulpecula is appended to 
this life 5 Justus (624-7)—to this is appended a narratio of a 
temptation of demons ; Honorius (627-53)—the narratio to this 
is a story how in- 4181 a man was punished who refused to 
return a pledge the church had deposited with him; Deusdedit 
(653-64)—the narratio gives the punishment of two then for using 
ge provocative toanger; Theodorus (668-90)—the narratio 
is ‘a story of a bishop “clarus religione sed turpis corpore." Tatwin, 
pNotelns: and Cuthbert, the succeeding bishops, are omitted. 
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The next is Bregwin (759-765)—the narratio is of the tragical 
consequences of a Christmas dance in 1012. Other Anglo-Saxon 
saints are Felix, bishop of Dunwich in Suffolk, the narratio is of 
John Damascenus ; Birin, of Dorchester, near Oxford, discussing 
the translation of his body to Winchester and its probable re- 
translation to Dorchester; Ithamar, of Rochester, to whose life 
are appended two narrationes ; Erkenwald, of London, brother to 
Ethelburga, abbess of Barking ; Egwin, of Worcester, born of the 
royal stock; “Aldhelm, of Sherburn, died yoo: the preceding 
bishop of Wessex, Hedda, is omitted ; King Ethelbert, of Kent, 
baptised 597, died 616; his granddaughter, Eanswida, about 633, 
abbess of Folkestone; Ethelred and Ethelbrict, grandsons of 
King Eadbald, and their sister Domneva’s daughters." These are 
Milburga, abbess of Wenlock, died about 670, Mildred, of 
Minster, and Mildgyth, but the latter is omitted. Edberg, third 
abbess of Minster, is described by John of Tynemouth as a 
daughter of King Ethelbert of Kent, but it appears that she was 
really a daughter of King Centwin of Wessex. The East Anghan 
saints are Etheldreda, died 679, foundress of Ely ; Ethelburga— 
the narratio is a story of abbot Pastor and an old man in Egypt; 
Withburga—her life is supplemented by incidents relating to 
Dacius, bishop of Milan, and Venancius Sabinus ; Sexburga—the 
narratio is the life of Erkengoda, her daughter by Earconbert, 
King of Kent—these four being daughters of King Anna; Erme- 
nild and her daughter Werburg of Ely, and Erkengoda, the two 
daughters of Sexburg; Ethelbert, king and martyr, 792—appended 
to this life is an edifying narration of the life of St. Peregrine. 
The daughters of King Penda of Mercia, Kyneburga and Kynes- 
wida, are included with Tibba in one biography, to which is 
appended a narratio of Margarita dicta Pelagia. Rumwold, the 
mpandson of King Penda, about 660, has a biography, to which is 
added a narratio of Abbot Anthony. Wulfade and Rufin, sons of 
‘Woulfere, are omitted, but their lives are contained in a contem- 
porary collection of 47 lives made for Romsey Abbey. Werburgh 
of Mercia, daughter of King Wulfere, is also omitted. Osith 

virgin and martyr, is described as a granddaughter of Penda, and 
her life is followed by a curious and somewhat inappropriate 
narratio relating to St. Epiphanius, Frideswida of Oxford, died 
about 735, has for narratio another story of Abbot Anthony. To 
the life of Hildelitha of Barking is appended a narratio of the 
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appearance of the devil to St. Pachomius under the guise of a 
beautiful woman. Cuthberga of Wimborne, Wessex, daughter of 
Kenred, king of the Mercians, and sister of Ina, is, described as 
the virgin wife of Alfrid, king of Northumbna. 
\ The Northumbrian saints are Paulinus, bishop of York till 633, 
' to whose life is appended a narratio of Eufrosina, a maiden of 
a Alexandria, who entered a monastery under thename of Smaragdus; 
| King Edwin, baptised 627, killed in the battle of Hatfield, 633; — 
King Oswald, died 642," with a narmatio bearing on the vila of 
drunkenness; King Oswiu, died 651, buried at Tynemouth, 
*j where his remains wrought many wonderful cures; Abbess Hilda, 
- of Whitby, died 680, in whose life her sisters, Herciwith and 
Bega, are mentioned ; Ebba, of Coldingham, died 683, with an 
account of the cruel conduct of the Danes towards her nuns; 
_ Aidan of Hy, bishop of Lindisfarne, died 651, with a narratio 
= dated 1093; “Chad, bishop of York from 664 to 669 and of 
' Lichfield till. 672, and his brother Cedd, the apostle of Mercia 
and Essex ; Wilfrid, bishop of York, with a narratio from Bede 
| of the death of Hedda, bishop of the West Saxons in 707; Eata. 
z. of Hexham ; Cuthbert of Lindisfam ; John of Beverley, died 721, 
with a narratio from Bede of the epitaph of Cedwalla, king of the 
West Saxons; Brithun, abbot of Beverley, with a narratio longer 
’ than the life ;" Benedict Biscop, the founder of Wearmouth in 674 
and of Jarrow i in 682; Abbot Esterwin, with a narratio of the con- 
; version of Taisis meretrix ; Abbot Calfrid, with a narratio relating 
to St. Goar and Rusticus, archbishop of Treves ; Beda, with a 
narratio of the martyrdom of a virgin named Maria in the time of 
. Hadrian H Guthlac, died 71g, with a long narratio from the 
2 Legenda Aurea. The life of Guthlac is abridged from that by 
Peter of Blois, which Dr. Horstman prints at length from a MS. 
- belonging to Trinity College, Dublin, in the Appendix. Aseparate 
' life of Bertellinus, disciple of Guthlac, is added in De Worde's 
edition. Egbert, died 729, has for narratio the illustration of the 
Trinity from three drops of water forming one. 
P| The Saxon saints of the eighth century include “ Willibrord of 
+ Northumbria, the apostle of the Frisians, bishop of Utrecht 696, 
died 739;" Hewald the white and Hewald the black, martyred 
in Westfalia, Odulf and his brother Botulf, who gives his name to 
Boston in Lincolnshire, where he was abbot, and indirectly to. 
Boston in the United States of America, of which he never 
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dreamed; “ Boniface, archbishop of Maintz, died. 754; Walberga, 
abbess of Heidenheim, in the diocese of Eichstadt.” Alcuin 
occurs only i in a narratio. 

The saints of the ninth century melude Fremund, with a nar- 
ratio about Frigdianus, bishop of Lucca; Edmund of East Anglia, 
king and martyr, 870; Kenelm of Mercia, king and martyr, 519, 
with a narratio about Saint Florencius ; Wiétan, with incidencia 
that fell * nor much before” 849 ; «= Edwold, hermit at Shaftes- 
bury; Swithin, bishop of Winchester, died S61 ; Nest, hermit at 
St. Neot's in Cornwall, died about $77 ; Clarus, hermit at St. Clair 
in Normandy, died 894; Grimbald, a monk of St. Bertin, who 
became abbot of Newminster at Winchester, and died go3 ; Ositha, 
martyred about 877." 

The saints of the tenth century include King Edgar, died 975, 

one of those added in De Worde's edition ; “ Edward, king and 
martyr, m murdered at Corfe Castle, 978 ; Bishop Odo, died 958," 
with a narrmtio of events supposed to have happened in $49; 
Dunstan, died in 988, with a narratio of a sermon by Abbas 
Macharius ; Elphegus, martyred rorz, with a narratio of a boy 
Theodore; Oswald, died 992, with anarratio of the monk Ammonius ; 
- Ethelwold, died 984, whose life begins, like many others, with a 
_ dream by his mother of his fatare greatness ; Wulsin, with a nar- 
ratio about a certain hermit; “ Efleda of Rumsey ; Withilda of 
Barking, died about 980; Editha of Winchester, daughter of Edgar, 
_ died 984; Walstan of Bawburgh | near Norwich, died 1016, added 
in De Worde’s edition.” 

The saints of the eleventh century include Edward, king and 
confessor, 1942-66, with a narratio and prophecy ; ; Wulstan, — 
bishop of Winchester, 1062-05, with a narratio. derived from the 
chronicles of his time; “ Wallevus, count of Northumberland, 
beheaded by William the Conqueror in re75 and buried at Croy- 
land "—he, however, has not a separate life for himself, but an 
extract from the chronicles about him is appended. to the life of 
Lanfranc, 1070-1089 ; Anselm, 1093-1109, with a narratio about 
Pope Leo; Osmond, bishop of Salisbury, 1078-1099—this life 
consists of a series of lections in commemoration of the saint. 
‘The saints of the twelfth century include “the hermits Henry 

of Coquet, of Danish descent, died 1127; Bartholomew of Farne,” 
with a narratio of a certain proud and ambitious cleric who had 
supplanted St. Maurice in a church ; Caradoc of St. Ismael’s . died 
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1124, with a narratio of Bishop Anianus; Ulricus of Hasel- 
borough in Dorset, died 1154; Godric of Finchale, died 1170, 
servant of God and hermit, born of devout parents at Walpole (?) 
in’ Norfolk ; Malachias, archbishop of Armagh, died about 1148, 
with a narratio of a devout father and his method of disciplining 
his son to resist temptation; “William of York, died 1154; 
‘Thomas Becket of Canterbury, died 1170; Hugo, bishop of Lin- 
coln, died 1206; Robert, abbot of Newminster, near Morpeth, 
died 1159; Wallevus of Mailros, died 1160; Ailred of Rievaux, 
died 1166; Gilbert of Sempringham, died 1190; the boy-saints 
William of Norwich, died 1137, and Herebertus, died 1180." In 
an appendix to the MS. the scribe has added an account of 
Christiana, otherwise called "Theodora. 

The saints of the thirteenth century include Edmund, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, died 1241, with a narratio relating to cer- 
tain relics; Richard, bishop of Chichester, died 1253, with a 
narratio from Bede; Thomas, bishop of Hereford, died. 1282; 
Hugo of Lincoln, died 1255 ; Thomas de la Hale or Thomas of 
Dover, died 1295- | | 

The collection is particularly mch in Welsh saints. Of Scottish 
saints, it contains Ninian of Whithern, Kentigern of Glasgow, 
Columba, and Queen Margaret, who died yoo3. There are 
eighteen Irish saints. >. | 
“Tf this enumeration of the contents of the Sanctilogium be _ 
thought to be wearisome, it is hoped it will be forgiven, as there 
did not appear to be any better way of indicating to the readers 
of Foli-Zore what a storehouse of legend and tradition John of 
“Tynemouth collected for their benefit, than to draw attention not 
only to the lives, but to the narrationes appended to them, which 
for the most part relate to wholly different matters. To the pious 
and patriotic John, who gave up so large a part of his blameless 
‘Jife to the task of making these collections, to Dr. Horstman, who 
has given labour without stint to the work of collating and editing 
them, and to the delegates and printer of the Clarendon Press, 
‘who have done their part by bringing out these volumes in a 
‘manner worthy of the reputation of their great establishment, 
folklorists will often find reason to express their gratitude. 


E. W. Bragroox. 
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Res Brevice®. 


Excvctop#pia Binurca: A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, 

Political, and Religious History, the Archeology, Geography, 

and Natural History of the Bible. Edited by Rev. T. K. 

Cuevwe, M.A, D.D,, and J. Sutuertanp Biack, M.A., 
LL.D. Vol tii London: A. and C. Black. 1902. 

THe Gorp or Opxin, WHENCE BROUGHT AND BY WHom? By 
Proresson A. Keane. London: Stanford. gor. 


I wave already in these pages (Fo/k-Lore, xi. 99 ; xii. 247) called 
the attention of students of Anthropology to this important Biblical 
Cyclopedia. ‘The third volume (L to P) is quite as valuable as those 
which preceded it- I can only briefly indicate the articles which 
are specially interesting from our point of view. The student of 
historical geography will refer to the articles on “Nineveh,” 
“Palestine,” “ Persia," the “Philistines,” “Phoenicia,” for the =~ 
latest knowledge presented in a condensed but quite readable M 
form. The development of institutions is discussed in exhaustive 
articles by Professor I. Benzinger on “Law and Justice," and 
* Marriage” among the Hebrews. Dr. Creighton deals with 
% Leprosy” (under which the Hebrews classed ring-worm) and 
‘with “Medicine,” where we find the use of occult methods— 
astrology, amulets, charms, healing by the “Word” addressed to 
the patient, and by means of saliva. To this may be added the 
use of “ Mandrakes “to procure conception. Stone-worship is fully 
discussed under “ Massebah,” where the cairn is regarded as a 
means of preventing wicked spirits from wandering, in opposition 
| to Dr. Frazer's view (Golden Bough, iii. 8): “To rid himself of 
that [death] pollution, which, as usual, he conceives in a material 
| form, the savage seeks to gather it up in a material vehicle and 
leave it behind him on the hazardous spot.” Dr. Benzinger, in 
dealing with the “ Passover,” discusses the offering of first-fruits 
and the sacrifice of the first-born, which is also treated in connec- 
tion with the “ passing through the fire to Molech." Articles on 
* Moon-worship” and the “New Moon” bring together much 
information on an obscure form of religious cult; that on 
“ Magic™ deals with it in its various forms, the “ sympathetical ” 
or “symbolical,” as in the story of Jacob and the peeled wands. 
The articles on “ Paradise” and “ Moses” give Dr. Cheyne the 
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opportunity of discussing the new and startling theory that the 
Exodus took place, not from Misr or Egypt, but from the Arabian 
Musri, a fact which, if established, will have momentous influence 
‘on the criticism of the Pentateuch. 

Among other noticeable questions considered are the explana- 

tion of the use of unleavened bread in worship: “In the view of 
_all antiquity, Semitic and non-Semitic, panary fermentation repre- 
sented a process of corruption and putrefaction in the mass of 
the dough;” the view of “hair-growing” and “ hair-cutting “ 
in connection with the “ Navarites;” serpent-worship and. 
“Nehushtan -" the liver “ contesting with the heart the honour 
of being the central organ of life;” the oath on the thigh, in 
which the view of Professor Robertson Smith is followed ; and 
“ Nativity,” in which Mr. Hartland’s exposition in The Legend of 
Perseus (vol. i.) is accepted. “Ophir” is placed on the east 
coast of Arabia, with a necessary reservation as to the derivation 
of the Hebrew term for “peacock,” as advocated by Professor 
‘Max Miller, from a Tamil root. And here T may incidentally 
call attention to Professor Keane's excellent book noted above, 
which deals with the gold supply from the Rhodesian mines, and 
contains much interesting information on early trade between the 
East and West. a, 

I close with one word of reservation. Professor Cheyne seems 
so engrossed with the new theory that fixes the beginnings of 
Hebrew nativnal life among the Jerahmeelites of Arabia that he 
is tempted to undertake an almost wholly new recension of the 
Hebrew: text, and particularly in the case of the most familiar 

“proper names. ‘These identifications are sufficiently. startling in 
themselves, and suggest the impression that views so largely based 
on conjectural emendations must be accepted with caution. But 
these are questions with which we, as students. of anthropology 
and folklore, are not immediately concerned, and exclusive of 

matters of this kind, readers of Fo/é-Lore may be safely recom- 
mended to study this great work, in which practically for the first 
time the principles of their science have been inyoked in the 
attempt to solve the many weighty problems which the “new 
criticism” has brought to light in connection with the study of 
the Bible. ) , | 

3 W. CROOKE. 
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ak ET LEGENDES D'TRLANDE, TRADUITS DU GaELIQUE. Par 
» Dorttix. 8vo. 218 PP. r7or. Le Havre (f. 3, 50). 


M. Dorrin, to whom Gaelic aoryology owes so much, has in this. 
volume translated thirty-eight tales which have been issued in the 
Gaehe Jowrnad (Dublin) during the last twenty years, and has thus 
furnished students of Celtic folktales who are ignorant of Irish 
with what is in some respects the most valuable-collection of Irish- 
Gaelic material yet published (and in saying this I neither forget, 
nor do I in any way wish t to depreciate, the volumes of Kennedy, 
Curtin, Larminie, and Hyde). It is specially interesting and valu- 
able because it contains nine tales (Nos. 7-16) which as regards 
style and mode of narration are closer to the Scotch Gaelic tales 
than even the best tales of Curtin or Larminie. In particular the 

“runs” are almost exactly the same, Some. of these are Con: 
naught stories, but others from Munster. 

When I began to study Celtic folktales twenty-three years azo, 
I was at once struck by the fact that the Scotch Gaelic tales: had 
a far more primitive aspect than those collected in Ireland. At 
that time there was nothing Irish to compare with Campbell save 
Carleton and Kennedy. Then, as the Irish storytellers came to 
be mare faithfully reproduced by Curtin, Hyde, and Larminie, I 
noticed a closer approximation alike in subject matter and form 
between the tales of the two divisions of Seckions But still I 
could find no exact parallels toa number of “runs” in the Scotch 
tales—“ runs” which, as pointed ‘out by my y friend Dr. Hyde 
in Beside the Fire, stand in some as yet undetermined rela- 
tion to similar passages in ‘Trish MSS. of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century, As to what that relation was, I differed from 
Dr. Hyde. He looked upon the “runs runs” of the living Scotch Gaelic 
tales as derived from’ those found i in Insh Gaelic MSS. of from 
15a to 200 years: old: to my mind, the Scotch “runs” were, 
although noted so much later, in reality older. I now find in 
these Munster and Connanght tales collected within the last twenty 
years: exactly the same “runs” (as far as one can judge by com- 
paring translations) ; asin the Scotch tales which Campbell collected 
forty or more years ago, instead of, as might more naturally be 
expected, derivations more or less. degraded of such “runs” as 
Dr. Hyde has printed, The conclusion which I draw is that mis 


oral “ran” epeescols the basis upon which Trish scribes, as far | 
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back as 200 years ago at the latest, constructed the infinitely more 
elaborate and more “literary” sHaacite al “runs.” Otherwise we 
must conclude that the manuscript “ rans” were degraded in pre- 
cisely the same way in Cork, in Galway, in Argyleshire, and in 
‘Inverness-shire, a conclusion which strikes me as infinitely more 
unlikely, @ priori, than the other ane, But the question is one 
keh can only be settled by trained linguistic examination of the 

iginals, The particulars i in which the various Irish dialects differ 


' ‘ ses themselves, and in which all differ from Gaelic as it hos 


differentiated itself in Scotland during the last joo years, are fairly 
well known. A careful examination, such as is now possible, of 
the same era/ “nin” in half a dozen different dialects of Gaelic, 


> both Insh and Scotch, cannot fail to reveal whether it is, as I 


believe, older than the oldest similar manuscript * run” we possess. 
‘Tf it proves to be so, the further conclusion (which I maintained 
in the first paper I ever reacl before the Folk-Lore Soviety) follows 
as a matter of course; viz, that the living folk-tale is substantially 
older than, and is presupposed ‘by, the Irish manuscript romance 
of which we have examples dating back to the early sixteenth and 
even the fifteenth century. 
‘T warmly commend x Dottin's volunie to all storyologists. 
ALFRED Nort. 


Sort Notices. 


Licht und Nebeleeister. Ein Beitrag cur Sagen- und Marchen- 
Runde, Von Professor Karn AmerspachH. Baden-Baden : 
Kolblin. 1901. 


This interesting: paper is an attempt to determine the origin 
of the superstitions in reference to various kinds of apparitions. 
The author begins with the igwis fafwus. He has no difficulty in 

explaining as forms of either the ignis fatwus or St. Elmo's fire 
many fiery appearances which the imagination of the peasant has 
clothed in the form of animals of various kinds, or of human 
beings or evil spirits in their likeness. He ingeniously explains 
the apparition at night of a dark body with shining eyes, or 
accompanied by a light, as the negative after-impression produced 
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by the light on the retina. All this part of the paper is excellent. 
‘When, however, he goes on to apply the theory to such tales as 
those of Polyphemus, King Laurin, the adventure of Theodelinda 
with the sea monster, and so forth, I cannot follow him. Do such 
apparitions beget children? If King Laurin on his goat be nothing 
more than a spectral light surrounded by a mist, what becomes of 
Walter Map’s tale of King Herla? It is a pity that Professor 
Amersbach has driven so far a theory which affords a probable 
explanation of a large class of stories. He should rest satisfied 
with convincing us as to these. He cannot unlock a whole 
mythology with the same key.—E, Siowey Hartianp, 


(i) Morten, A Metrical Romance rendered into Envlish prose from 
the Medieval Dutch, By Jessie L. Weston. 
(ii.) Marie de France ; Seven of Aer Lays done into English. By 
Epita Rickert. David Nutt. 1gor, | 

Two volumes have been added to the attractive series of 
Arthurian Romances published by Mr. Nutt, which already in- 
cludes some very interesting works. The first is a translation from 
the pen of Miss Weston of the Morien incident in the Dutch 
Lancelot. ‘This adventure is not known in any other version. It 
is therefore impossible to say definitely whether it was an inven- 
tion or at least original composition of the Dutch translator, or 
whether it existed in some French /ef or episodic romance now 
lost; though the latter is distinctly the most likely of the two 
views, and is supported both by M. Gaston Paris and Miss Weston. 
The central idea of the story, however—the appearance of a Moorish 
knight who is closely related to Percival—reappears in Wolfram 
brother, in the case of the Dutch romance his nephew, though we 
are told that by some he was said to be his son. Miss Weston 
regards the’ relationship in Wolfram as the earlier conception, suc- 
ceeded by that of son,—the Moorish hero being ultimately fathered 
upon Percival's brother Agloval ; but though suggestive, her argu- 
ments, cannot be regarded as conclusive upon the point. In 
any case, the story must owe its origin to a period before the. 
introduction of the ecclesiastical Grail tradition. 

The other volume consists of a translation of seven of the 
dais of Marie de France, furnished with copious introduction and 
notes. This does not strictly belong to the series with which 
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it is uniform, since the fais chosen are mostly unconnected 


with the Arthurian cycle—Guigemar, Le Fraisne, Les dous 


Amans, Yonec, Lawstic, Cinevrefoil, Elidue, 1 forms, however, | 
a welcome supplement and companion volume to Miss Weston's 
translation of four of the lais, published in the series in 1900, and 
is a pleasing and handy version of Marie's delightful work. It is 
of course hopeless to attempt to render in prose the fascinating 
quaintness and happiness of Marie's verse, but on the other hand 
the translation of these /a#s into their original metre is an almost 
impossible task. The introduction, dealing with the whole ques- 
tion of Marie's work and its relation to sources, though of course 
not attempting to treat the subject in scientific detail, is ample 
for the needs of the general reader; so also are the notes, in 
which the relation of the /ass to analomcuis tales elsewhere pre- 
served is‘discussed fully and satisfactorily.—W. W. Gree. | 
Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg, A Translation into modern 
English, Prose. By John R. Cuark Hatt, M.A., Ph.D. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 53, net. 

The list of versions of, and hooks on, this old English poem, 
which have appeared in English, cuts a sorry figure beside the 
work of German scholars, and any addition to it deserves a 
welcome, The latest, now before us, will be valuable to any 
who desire to gain a knowledge of the poem, or who want a 
handy key to the various theories about it. The text is inter- 
spersed with a paraphrase in distinct type, designed to clucidate 
obscure passages, There is an exhaustive bibliography and useful 
indexes, genealogies, &c., and a few well-chosen illustrations of 
Scandinavian weapons, ornaments, &c. The translator in his 
introduction distinguishes carefully between the facts and theories 


a about the poem. His own conclusion ts that the story belongs to 


Denmark and Southern Sweden, but was brought to England by 
the Angles, or Jutes, and the poem probably composed by a 
Mercian, a converted heathen, about the year 660. It would 
form an admirable text-book, if English schools thought the early 
literature of their race worth study —ALnany F. Major. =~ 


Popular Studies in Mythology and Folkiore. No, 12. The Edda: 
‘I. The Divine Mythology of the North. By Wixirrep 
Farapay, M.A. D. Nutt. 6d. 

This: is an excellent and scholarly account of the: Asa-Faith 
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and of the various channels through which it ‘has come down 
to us, The author perhaps hardly attaches. sufficient value to 
_ Snorri’s Edda, which may not unfairly be described as a transcript 
in longhand of the shorthand notes of the poetic Adda. Of 
course there are amplifications in some of the tales, wheré Snorri 
lets himself go as a story-teller ; but, seting how saturated with 
mythology was the poetic sp. ch of the Scandinavian lands, it 
is clear that a knowledge of the origin of that speech must in 
the main have been preserved by the skalds, and must have 
been known to Snorri, who made it his business to explain in his 
Skaldskagarmal the kennings of the northern poetic tongue, 
Miss Faraday & sketches clearly the main points of the mythology 
and the attributes of the chief gods, touching but lightly on con- 
troversial questions, which obviously could not be discussed in a 
brief handbook. The main ‘points over which issue is joined are, 
however, ‘indicated sufficiently to guide j inquirers who may wish 
to go more Gey: into the subject —ALpany F. Major. 
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SEPTEMEER, 1902. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23rd, | 
Mr. Alfred Nutt (VICE-PRESIDENT) in the Chair. 


_ THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Crooke read a paper entitled, “The Lifting of the 
Bride” [infra, p. 226], and a discussion followed, in which 
the Chairman, Mr. Gomme, Mr. Bouverie Pusey, Miss 
Thompson, Mr, Tabor, and the Rey. H. N. Hutchinson 
teak at, . = 

The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Crooke for his paper. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 28th, 1902. 
THe PRESIDENT (Mr. E. W. Brabrook) in the Chair. 


THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
‘The election of Mr. G. Maxwell, Messrs. Holliday & Co., 
and the Bradford Free Public Library as members of the 
Society was announced. 
The resignation of the Women’s Anthropc ogical Society 
of Washington was also announced. 


Mr. M. Longworth Dames or a paper on * Balochi 
VOL. XIII. 
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Folklore” [iafra, p. 252], which was followed by a dis- 
cussion, in which Miss Burne, Mr. Bouverie Pusey, Miss 
Hawkins-Dempster, and the President took part. 

The Secretary read a paper by Mr, S. O. Addy on the 
Collection of English Folklore [#/ra, p. 297], upon which 
Miss Burne and Miss Hawkins-Dempster offered some 
observations. | 

The Meeting terminated with votes of thanks to Mr. 
Longworth Dames and Mr. Addy for their papers. 

The following books, presented to the Society since the 
last Meeting, were laid on the table: 

Christ Church, Canterbury, being No. 34 of the Pudi/r- 
cations of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society; the 
Fournal of the African Society, No. 3; Die Sprichwérter 
Hendyngs, by Dr, Karl Kneuer (presented by the author); 
and Transactions of the Glasgow Archwxological Society, 


vol iv., part ii. (N.S.). 


THE LIFTING OF THE BRIDE. 
By W. Crooxe, B.A. 
(ead at Meeting of 23rd April, 1902.) 


IN the course of this paper I propose to discuss three groups 
of early custom, all more or less connected with marriage, 
Although these groups of custom present some superficial 
marks of resemblance, which have induced some writers to 
treat them as identical, they are, I venture to think, in 
conception distinct, though occasionally, as in the case of 
most primitive rites, the ideas on which they are based 
tend to converge, and thus ultimately become identified 


or regarded as similar in origin, 








The Lifting of the Bride. 






The first group of custom to which | shall refer is that 
known in the Border Counties (where alone it seems to 
prevail in this exact form) as the rite connected with the 
“Petting” or “ Pettin ” Stone. 

One of the best accounts of this rite which I have seen 
has ben kindly communicated to me by Mr. D. D. Dixon, 
of Rothbury, Northumberland.’ 

“Some 25 or 36 years ago this custom was performed at 
Whittingham Parish Church (8}miles from Alnwick) in the 
following manner. Directly the wedding party was safely 
within the church, the doors were shut, and the young men a 
of the village proceeded to erect the ‘ Petting Stone’ within ‘= 
the porch, which, despite the incongruity of the articles, 
consisted of three short stone piers which at one time had 
been the supports of an old ‘trough’ tombstone. These 
were placed ‘ Stonehenge’ fashion immediately’ in front of 
the church door, and two of the most sprightly among 
the young men, generally intimate friends of the bride 
and bridegroom, were told off te ‘jump’ the bride over the 
‘Petting Stone.’ These two gallants waited patiently in 
the church porch, keeping watch and ward by ‘keeking’ 
through the keyhole, until the ceremony was concluded, 
when, as soon as the marriage was duly entered in the 
church books, and the priest was oo one) from the 
vestry, the church doors were ty. , Very often 
when the vicar (the late Rev. R. W.BSedenough) was in 
a gleeful mood, he joined in the fun, and thoroughly enjoyed 
the joke of being the first to jump over the ‘ Petting Stone.’ 
The bridegroom and the rest of the party were next vaulted 
over in the same vigorous manner, each of the ladies being ¥ 
saluted with a kiss by the two knights of the ‘ Petting 5 
Stone.’ If the fair young bride was foolish enough to a 
demur, and with pouting lips and frowning face objected 
to the ordeal, she was said to have ‘é/asen the pet’ and 


‘ This is reprinted from an account by the writer published in the Newvarrl 
Count of December, 1555. 
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her conduct was for some time the theme of gossip rs 
out the village. When all the party was safely over the 
barrier, it was customary for the bridegroom to give a fee 
to the two young men.” The money thus obtaingd was 
spent in jollification in the evening. Sometimes the ¢ 
door was tied, and not opened till blackmail was paid. 

The present vicar of the parish of Whittinghan 












account of the rite, According to him the bride u 
be “jumped” over the “Petting Stone” placed gm the 


years. 

Again, from Bamburgh, Northumberland, the Vici, the 
Kev. E. Williams, writes: “The custom to whic 
refer still prevails in this parish. Strange to say ¢ 


attempted to photograph the scene, and she thinks si 
a satisfactory ' snapshot’ of the bridal party in the vq 
of ‘jumping.’ Should this turn out well | will gladig@ 
you.a copy. It seems that a stool is taken to the c 
vard by, the villagers, and the bride is ‘jumped over, man 
taking hold of to help her over.’ 

[regret to say", - photograph, which [ hoped tb have 
the pleasure of exhibiting here this evening, has not turned 
out successfully. I have made many attempts to secure a 
picture of the rite, but so far without avail. It would be 
well if some of our members residing in districts where the 
custom still survives would endeavour to have the scene 
photographed, particularly as the custom seems to be 
rapidly falling into disuse. 

Again, Miss E. Lamb, of Chathill, Northumberland, to 
whom | was referred as one of the best local authorities on 
rural customs, has been kind enough to send me the follow- 
ing account. 
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“The custom of the bride and bridegroon jumping over 
the * Petten Stone,’ or ‘ Petten Stool,’ is followed in nearly 
all the old villages of this county when the wedding is that 
of natives of the village, that is, among working folk. Just 
above the common folk the custom is considered ‘ vulgar,’ 
and the throwing of rice, &c., is indulged in, in imitation 
of the customs of the upper classes. I have made a point 
of asking all very old people for years now for an explana- 
tion of the custom, but the origin of the rite, or the meaning 
of it, is hopelessly lost. I gather from.my own observation 
that it is ‘etiquette ’ for the bride to appear to be unwilling 
to ‘jump,’ and that the ordeal is made easier if she and 
the bridegroom have a coin ready to drop into the hand of 
one of the persons in charge of the ‘ Stone.’ If any stingi- 
ness 1s apprehended, the ‘Stone’ is raised toa formidable 
height, but all is done in good humour, When the bride 
is young and lively she ‘jumps’ over ‘just for fun’ very 
often. The ‘Stone’ was really a stone in former times: but 
I see that a four-legged ‘form’ is often used now. I can 
remember when | was a very little girl, forty years ago, 
seeing some young lads erecting the ‘Stone’ at Belford 
Church door. It consisted of three upright stone flags set 
on edge, with one laid flat on the top like a step. When 
the bride appeared, two young fellows, one at each side of 
the bride, lifted her bodily over the barrier. The bride- 
groom leaped lightly over after her, and dropped a coin 
into the hand of one of the ‘ bride-lifters’ The custom is 


, much the same now, but is performed often at the gate’ of 





the churchyard. Unsympathetic vicars are shocked at the 
merriment so near the church, when it is done at the door 
of the building. But the church door is the proper place.” 

At Iderton, Northumberland, as I learn from another cor- 
respondent,’ the village people always lock the wedding 
party into the church till they have pushed gold under the 


* From a note forwarded by Miss C. S. Bure, to whom I am also indeited 
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church door. This was done at a wedding in 1858, anda 
“form” was placed in the porch over which the party had 
to jump. The lady who records this case was a little girl 
at the time, and distinctly remembers at her sister's wedding 
being helped over the “Stone” by the village chimney- 
sweep. She was indignant at the. dirty man’s touch, partly 
on account of her new white frock, partly because she was 
quite able to jump over without help, but the man insisted 
on helping her over. 

Lastly, Miss Saidie Thompson ‘has kindly sent me the 
followiag account. 

‘The custom of brides being ‘jumped’ or being ‘lifted’ 
over the ‘ Petting Stick’ was, until quite recently, observed 
in my native village of Ford, Northumberland. 1 have been 
present many times in my childhood at the ceremony, and 
can recall the mode of procedure distinctly. It was cus- 
tomary at a village wedding for the young men of the 
place to take a long pole, known as the ‘ petting-stick,’ 
and hold it across the principal exit from the churchyard, 
thus barring the bride's exit unless she chose to jump 

over the obstacle, which, of course, was never held to a 
very formidable height. The idea was that if the bride 
was cheerful and agreeable about this hindrance to her pro- 
gress, and skipped over it with a good grace, the husband 
was to be regarded as a lucky man, whose partner's 
amiability was well calculated to make him happy- If, on 
the other hand, the bride pouted and hung back, or made a 
difficulty of observing the custom, the poor husband was to 
be commiserated on the possession of a shrew, whose ill- 
temper would probably make him smart in the future. | 
have occasionally seen a bride demur, but eventually yield 
to persuasion. Only once have | seen one absolutely 
refuse, and the subsequent result amply justified the belief 

superstition. Most of the brides were only too 
pleased to! jump,’ and thus create a favourable impression 
among the assembled company. The husband usually 
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offered his hand as a support to the bride in her leap, but 
not infrequently an independent bride preferred to jump a) 
over unassisted, The bridegroom then distributed largesse i 
in accordance with his circumstances, and the crowd 
scrambled forit. The name ‘ Petting Stick’ I have always _ 
understood to be connected with the bride’s attitude * 
towards the ceremony, since ‘tating the pet' in North ~~ 
Country parlance signifies a sort of sullen hanging-back = 
with the object of being ‘fussed’ with and persuaded, and 7. 
no other expression can half so well describe this par- — 
ticular species of ill-humour.” a) 
There are numerous printed accounts of the custom, but - 
none which I have seen are, I think, quite so graphic as 
those which I owe to the kindness of correspondents who 
have kindly communicated with me on the subject. Thus- 
Henderson’ speaks of the petting” or ‘‘louping stone — 
at Belford, Embleton, and Bamburgh. Hutchinson? writes 
of a cross near the ruins of the church in Holy Island: “It 7 
is now called the petting stone. Whenever a marriage is w 
celebrated at the church, after the ceremony the bride is to , 
step upon it, and if she cannot stride to the end thereof it _ 
is said the marriage will prove unfortunate.” So with the | 
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socket stone of St. Ethelwold’s Cross in Durham Cathedral 
Cemetery: “ Whenever a marriage iscelebrated at the church, ‘ia 


after the ceremony the bride has to step over it." “a 
In the cases of Rothbury and Ford noted above, it will be 

seen that a part, or a modification or addition, of the rite 

was to bar the church door against the married pair until 





by they submitted to pay blackmail. We have numerous q 

instances of similar proceedings. Thus, i in Wales: “ After 5 
leaving the church where the marriage was celebrated, the . 

ie” ! Folklore of the Northern Counties, 38. 

= ® History of Durham, i, 33, quoted by Brand, Oéservations, ii, 167; 4 

Denham Tracts, iL, 203. * 

* Allen's note in Hogg, Legend of S¥. Cuthbert, quoted in Second Series 7 

Note: and Oucries, vy 264. 2¢7- , 
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idegroom were besieged by a small knot of 
people, having ropes in their hands, who had gathered 
together for the purpose of carrying out the old custom of 
‘chairing, The young couple struggled to get free, but were 
ultimately bound hand and foot, anda somewhat serious dis- 
turbance took place.”* From Glamorganshire, again, we 
have a case of the newly-married pair being stopped in the 
village by people holding a band of twisted evergreens and 
flowers, which the pair could not pass till they paid toll? A 
friend writes: “The ceremony, | may mention, was practised 
at my wedding in acountry parish adjoining Swansea. No 
sooner ‘had we got outside the church than we found a string 
across the path. This was repeated three or four times 
before we got to the house where the wedding breakfast 
was held. It was a perfect running of the gauntlet.” In 
Somerset we hear of the gates of the churchyard being 
barred 1 in the same way.’ 
customs of the same kind prevail widely in India. Thus 
according to the standard ritual in Bihar: " The couple then 
leave the courtyard and go into the house where the family 
deity is put. This house is called fohéar. At the door 
they are stopped by the sister of the bride, who requires 
the bridegroom to repeat certain verses. The bridegroom 
demands a present for doing so, and on this being given he 
ree the verses.” * More usually in Northern India the 
married pair are stopped at the door of the house of the 
byidestoomn by his sister or some other near female relative, 
who will not permit them to enter until she receives a 


Tl mention these cases, and many other instances might 
easily be collected, Ae Raul eatin belief that the 
customs of “lifting? or “b ” or “chairing,” or 
\ Sixth Series Noter and Queries, sii., 186. 
® Jéid., Second Series, v., 48, 178. 

3 ‘Itid., Second Series, v-y 178. 

i. Grierson, Atiir Peasant Life, 369, 
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“chaining " the married pair are identical, but because, as 
we have seen, one rite seems occasionally to merge into 
the other, or to be combined with it. It is not easy to give 
a definite explanation of such rites, and it is quite possible 
that more than one line of thought has contributed to 
establish them. The Indian cases may possibly be based 
on the feeling which would naturally prevail among a com- 
munity which rigidly practises the law of exogamy, that the 
newly-married wife is an outsider and must pay some fee 
to the women of her husband's house before she can be 
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a allowed to enter. Again, the fact of the money being 
=% pushed under the church door, the blackmail levied on the 
= newly-married pair, and the privilege asserted by the bride- 
— lifters of claiming a kiss from the bride, may suggest the 


payment of a bride-price to the community, in other words 
what Lord Avebury would call the commutation for the 
rights connected with Communal Marriage. Further, the 
performance of these rites at the church door may repre- 
sent a pagan or pre-Christian rite of marriage, to which 
the actual service in the church was a supplement. We 
know that in ancient times the church door was the place 
where the marriage rite was performed, and that it was 
only in the sixteenth century that the service was first 
done within the church. The same idea may still be 
traced in the rule that the rite should be performed outside 
the chancel.’ | 

At any rate, tt is hardly possible to trace in these rites of 
bride-barring any suggestion of marriage by capture. Of 
this we miss the most characteristic note in the fact that 
the opposition to the removal of the bride is not confined to 
her own immediate relations. It seems probable that while 
: capture was certainly one and perhaps not an uncommon 
mode of securing a bride, its effect on the actual ritual of 
marriage, which was a matter quite separate from the 
method by which the bride was won, may have been less 

' See Brand, Observation, ii., 133. 
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potent than writers of the school of the late Mr. McLennan 
asserted. 

Hence Mr. Crawley,’ the latest writer on the subject, 
would apparently connect these customs of bride-barring 
with the idea of sexual taboo, on which he has perhaps laid 
excessive stress, or he would regard them as symbolical of 
the barring out of evil influences from the married pair. 
But it is, perhaps, safer to connect the cases where the 
married pair are confronted by a physical obstacle, which 
they cannot pass without paying blackmail, with the pribeips! 
which has been so fully investigated by Dr. Frazer,7 who 
shows that “the magical effect of knots in trammelling and 
Sbatrucring human activity was believed to be manifested 
at marriage not less than at birth.” 

To return to the “Petting Stone” rite. We notice in 
some of the more modern forms of the observance that a 
stool or bench takes the place of the single stone, the 
transition of usage being found in the cases where stones 
more or less invested with some degree of sanctity are 
raised in what Mr. Dixon calls “Stonehenge fashion.” 
But there can be little doubt that in the more primitive 
form of the rite it was over a sacred stone that the bride, 
and in some cases her ene abs hushed, or even 
members of the wedding party, had to “jump” or were 

lifted." 

Now in many cases such sacred stones are very closely 
associated with marriage, or with the union of the sexes. 
I may give a few examples out of a large collection which 
might easily be made. Thus, according to ancient Hindu 
‘custom,* the bride stood upon a stone, a rule which still 
prevails in Esthonia, and is, as will be seen, now part of 
the ordinary marriage ritual in modern India. There is, 
again, a considerable amount of evidence that marriages 

| The Mystic Rose, 226. 


* Phe Golden Bough, Second Edition, i, 394 x9. 
* Folklore Congress Report, 1891, 269 209. 
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were once performed at dolmens. Thus, one in North-west 
Holstein, near Albersdorf, is situated in a plain called “ De 
Brut's Camp," a name which is interpreted to mean “ The 
Bride's Plain,” where, according to tradition, marriages 
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used to be solemnised.! Young girls come to» French 

dolmens to pray for a lover, and young brides to make 
: vows in the hope of bearing a child, just as girls in England 
ur still go to the Rollright Stones to procure oracles of - 
fs marriage With such stones in many places an aphro- 


disiacal cultus is associated, and a visit to them is con- 


4 sidered efficacious in cases of barrenness.* In England 
_ we have the stone at Guisborough in Cleveland on which 


brides are made to stand, and the Wishing Chair in 
Finchale Priory Church, of which we are told that “ tradi- 
tion says that this seat was formerly of great repute, and 
though of stone, it appears much worn by frequent suitors 
for pregnancy ;” Bede's Chair at Jarrow is believed to be 
efficacious In the same way, and probably most of the chairs 
used for this purpose were originally of stone, or contained a 
sacred stone, like the Coronation Chair of Westminster.* 
It is only quite recently that the * Plechting " or “ Plighting 
Stone o’ Lairg"” has been removed from Sutherlandshire to 
Canada,* and every Irish girl knows that at a dolmen she 
can never refuse to allow herself to be kissed. 

Similar customs connecting marriage with stones are 
widely spread in India. The Mings and Kolis of Bombay 
make the bride stand in a basket in which a stone ts placed ; 
‘and among the Berads the bridegroom stands on a stone, 
and the bride in a basket of millet.’ In Bengal, the Kayasth 

1 Borlase, Dofmens of fraland, ii, 496. 

* Borkase, af. cit., i, 580; Fole-Lere, vi-y 29- 

* Borlase, of. cits, tile, 846. 

* Denhame Tracts, ty 109 stp. 

» Folt-Lore, vill, 399. The Gothic custom was: " Uplandi dicunt sf pa 
i., 262, ; 

® Bombay Gazetteer, XX-) 173. 1553 *xill.y 95- 
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bride puts her foot on the stone used for grinding spices, 
which the bridegroom removes) and the same or very 
hearly the same customs prevail generally at marriages in 
Northern India. 

We reach the explanation of such rites in the rule of the 
Deshashth Brahmans of Dharwar. Among them the couple 
first walk thrice round the sacred fire. A stone called the 
AshmA, or “ Spirit Stone,” that which is used at the funeral 
rites of the tribe, and into which, like the Churinga of the 
natives of Australia, the spirit of the dead man is supposed 
to enter, is kept near the fire, and at each circuit, as the 
bride followed by the bridegroom approaches this stone, she 
stands on it till the priest finishes reciting a hymn! Here 
it seems clear that the idea underlying the rite is that the 
spirit of one of the tribal or family ancestors occupying the 
stone becomes reincarnated in her, and so she becomes “a 
joyful mother of children.” For it must be remembered 
that according to Indian popular belief, all conception is, as 
the Australian natives believe, the result of a process of this 
kind, one of the ancestors becoming reborn in each succes- 
sive generation. Hence, as we have seen, the dolmen which 
is the home of the spirits of the dead becomes connected 
with the union of the sexes andthe birth of children. By a 
natural process of development in custom, the rite of 
stepping over the stone becomes in some places a kind of 
chastity test, a lady in an “interesting condition” being 
supposed to be unable to perform the feat of jumping over 
the stone.® 

Hence it seems not unreasonable to infer that one at any 
rate of the ideas on which rites such as those of the “ Petting 

' Risley, Thider and Caster of Bengal, in 450. 

® Sambay Gazetteer, xxii., 81. 
| * With this may be compared the Mabinogion story quoted by Hartland, 
Legend of Perseus, i., 127, and the: Lorik tale in Crooke, Piper Relics ant 
Folklore, ii. 161. Among the Manchus, the bride, on coming out of the bride. 
groom's house, has to step over a miniature saddle, as @ sige that the wilf 
Meter Marry 4 second Anstand (Folé-Lere, Ls 487). In’ Cumberland women 
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Stone" are based is that the bride, by jumping over or 
| standing on the sacred stone, absorbs from it some fertilis 
’ ing influence. This idea has now naturally fallen into 
r the background, but curiously enough the substitute which 
people who once used to practise this rite have chosen to 
replace it, that of throwing rice in imitation of the customs 
of the upper classes, is probably based on the same train of 
thought. 

What the real origin of the name “ petting stone ” may 
be it is impossible to say. We may at least be certain that 
the explanation now offered for the observance, that the 
bride may never “fake the pet," is acase of folk-etymology.' 

If the explanation which I have suggested be correct, 
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aN the rite of the “ petting stone" falls into line with the many 
h~ other fertility charms of the same kind which have been so 
a well illustrated by Mr. Sidney Hartland.* 

a Stepping over things is in popular belief a very serious 
_ matter, and the effect of so doing may be illustrated by a 
x few examples Thus, in the West Indies, an enceinte 
— woman will not step over a rod or small branch laid in her 
3 path, and it is the rule in India that no one should step 
“J over a fallen broom lest he may cause some woman to 
a suffer in labour.’ In Fife, if a woman step over a “ Cutty's 
Clap,” that is a place where a hare has lain, her next child 
ae will suffer from hare-lip ; in Syria no one must step over the 
7 dough while baking, lest some evil influence be communi- 
5 i cated to it.* On the other hand, in Madagascar, if a 
* woman steps over a palanquin-bearer's pole, the skin of 


jomp over a pail placed on the door-sill as a chastity test (Fifth Series Aives 
and Querics, vi., 24). (See the Berkshire collection of Miss L. Salmon, read 
at meeting of 2oth June, 1902, to appear in our December number. To detect 
a witch, lay two brooms across the doorway. The woman, if a witch, will 
jump over them, otherwise she will simply step over. ] 

' Denham Tracts, i, 67. | 

* Legend of Perseus, i., 173 ey: 

* Sixth Series Miter amd Queriez, iv., 165; Punjad Notes and Queries, 
oe 

* Fol’. Lore, ix, 256, 17. 
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his shoulders will peel off the next time he raises his burden ; 
in South Africa, “if a woman steps over her husband's stick 
he cannot aim or hit anyone with it in a village brawl; it is 
simply useless for its proper purpose. If she steps over his 
assegai it will never kill or even hit an enemy, and it is at 
once discarded and given to the boys to play and practise 
with.”"! In these cases the influence is twofold—in some it 
affects the person who steps over the article, in others the 
thing stepped over 15 influenced. 

But it is in relation to marriage and fertility charms that 
the idea is most prominent. Thus, the Jewish bride and 
bridegroom step seven times over a fish, and the Targum 
Onkelos on Genesis (c. xlviil.) recites the prayer: “As the 
fish of the sea, so may they multiply among the sons of 
men.” 2 The virtue of the fish charm is familiar to all 
students of folklore? With the same object the bride in 
Egypt leaps over a sword, and the gipsy bride in East. 
Anglia jumps over the bough of a tree laid on the ground 
‘in the presence of the chiefs of her tribe, We all know 
that jumping over the besom or broomstick is a popular 
form of left-handed marriage. 

I pass on to the second group of custom which I propose 
to consider, that of lifting the bride over the doorstep or 
threshold on her arrival atthe house of herhusband. Since 
the time of Plutarch people have asked: “ What should be the 
reason that they would not permit the new-wedded bride to 
passe of herselfe over the doore-sill or threshold when she 
is brought home to her husband’s house, but they that 
accompanie her lift her from the ground, and so convey her 


\ Folt.Lore Record, ii, 39; _fournal Anthropelagical Institute, xx., 130. 
¥ atk Sexibs Aieiey Bead erat, ix, Epica: will, 513- 


« Dalyell, Darter Superstitions of Suber qusting Light, Zravels in Eyyse, 
40; Third Series Mover af Queries, iii., 461. In India if any one leaps over 
you he communicates his diseases to you. The counter-charm is to make him 
leap back again, Jourmal Anthropological Society of Bombay, i., 359 ; and com- 
pare Crawley, Mjutic Row, 113, 207. 
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q in?"* The common explanation here is, of course, that = 
= we have in this custom a survival of marriage by capture. a 
J | But, as in the case of the Petting Stone rite, it is difficult ee 
+ to admit that this mode of gaining a bride affects marriage a rl. 
. ritual. Further, the fact that in many cases the lifting of 4 
' the bride is done by members of her own kindred who a 
. | escort her toher new home, and the absence in most cases ; 
i, of even the pretence of force,throw doubt on this explana- = 
a”: tion of the practice. I venture to suggest that we must Ss 
= look in other directions than that of capture marriage for 
2 an explanation of the question which Plutarch proposes. oe 
Bs We are on safe ground when we assume that the threshold a 
ft is a sacred place. “That the door or the threshold is the - 
+6 seat of a tutelary spirit or genius is a belief familiar enough wa 
2 in folklore; the door must not be banged, nor wood chopped 
3 on the threshold, for fear of disturbing him. He is apt to cy 
_ «disappear, taking the luck of the house with him, if a cat is a 
? buried under the door-sill, or if human hair be so buried.’’2 a 
-: The temple threshold was naturally peculiarly sacred. The :, 

-: priests of Dagon dared not touch the threshold of his shrine; - 

4 to leap over the threshold was a grievous form of insult -: ae 
. “and in that day | will punish all those that leap over the 4 
= threshold, which fill their master's house with violence and . 

oo deceit."" Why it is sacred is a question difficult to deter- 

= mine, and need not detain us here. According to Dr. = 
t Trumbull its sanctity is connected with the hearth placed ie 
__at the door of the hut of the savage or the tent of the nomad. oa 
ES Te fas “alan bean “sesarded- as marine tie iii which’. 
| _ separates the friendly house-spirits from the vagrant hostile a 

* -_ ghosts, which flit about the outer darkness and beset the = 
7 household. But when we find that it is specially the abiding P 
j place of the family genius or guardian spirit, we may guess 

__ that both the threshold and the foundation stone (both being 
2. ' Komane Questions, cap. 29. 

* foid., et, Jevons, Sntev., xev. sey. — 
. ‘1 Samme! v. 25 Zephaniad i. 9. Also compare the Passover rite, for i 

, which see Aneyciapadia Bidlica, iii, 3595. i 
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possibly originally identical) were analogues of the AshmA 
stone of India and of the Churinga of the natives of 
Australia, to which reference has already been made :—in 
short, that they represented the sacred stones in which the 
ancestral spirit was confined. Hence it may be suggested 
that in some cases, as in the instances which we have been 
considering, the rite of lifting the bride over it may have 
been regarded as a charm intended to promote her fertility. 

Reviewing other cases of lifting, it may be noted that it 
is not confined to marriage. Thus, in Central Asia, when 
a boy is about to undergo the rite of circumcision, he is 
carried to the place where the operation is to be performed 
on the shoulders of another boy.’ The same is the rule at 
the cruel initiation ceremonies of the natives of Australia. 
Among the Tsinyai of Central Africa, after a funcral one of 
the wives of the deceased is carried from the burial place 
on the shoulders of a man.* 

The only reasonable explanation of these practices seems 
to be that persons undergoing such rites are in a state of 
taboo. Now this conception of taboo acts in two quite 
different ways. In the one, as in the case of the girl at the 
period when she reaches womanhood, the tabooed person Is 
supposed to communicate some dangerous influence which 
is prejudicial to the land and its inhabitants. Hence she 
is suspended in a cage and her feet are not allowed to 
touch the ground* In the other, the person under taboo 
is himself or herself regarded as specially hable to be 
affected by the Evil Eye or other dangerous influences, and 
one source of danger is supposed to lie jn his or her touching 
the ground. With this latter belief we may compare the 


' Schuyler, Tirbisten, i, 141. 

* Roth, Antwagrapiical Studies, fig. 415, and pp. t7o my. ; fournal Antire. 
pologwal Jnsiinte, <ill., 455. 

9 Journal Anthropological fustitute, wxiii,, 42. 


* Frazer, Golden Bough, Seconil Edition ; i, 326; it. 304 2g.; Crawley, 
Myitic Rez, 99. : ay est Key 
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cases of the girl who is going to graft vines, whose hair 
must not touch the ground, and of the healing water of 
Scotland—"if it once touches the ground its healing virtue 
isgone.”! The other possible solution, that the lifting over 
the threshold may depend on the idea that the bride is by 
virtue of her state of taboo in a condition of impurity, and 
that it would be offensive to the threshold spirit and conse- 
quently dangerous to herself to touch the sacred stone, seems 
on the whole less probable. As the bride is touched and 
kissed by the persons who take part in the “ petting-stone ” 
rite, the idea that she is in a state of ceremonial impurity 
does not seem tenable. The suggestion of Mr. Crawley 
that the lifting is associated with “ sexual taboo,” “ woman's 
shyness, timidity, and modesty, accentuated by the physio- 
logical sensibility which resists physical subjugation,” seems 
still less likely.* It seems questionable how far such 
feelings are potential in savage life; and in the case of the 
threshold lifting, the ceremonial! character of the rite tends 
perhaps to increase the difficulty of accepting this sug- 
gestion. 

In some cases, again, the idea of luck may have influenced 
the practice. It may have been considered essential to the 
happiness of the bride's married life that when she enters 
for the first time the house in which she is to spend the rest 
of her days she should tread on, or be lifted over, a sacred 
stone. For the same reason it was considered essential 
that in crossing the threshold the bride and bridegroom 
should do so mght foot foremost, an idea which is as old as 
the Grihyasutra of India* In Wiltshire up to quite recent 
times it was the rule that the bride’s feet should not touch 

' Fotk- Lore, xii, 1963 xi, 448. A cloak wns also spread for the Firl to 
kneel upon. The iden seems to he that the earth might get the benefit of the 
“virtue” which is wanted elsewhere. 

* Mystic Ratt, 350. 

* Folklore Congress Report, 273; Journal Anthregolipical Society Bombay, 
iy 294; Lobel, Aocksetstrasche in der Tiirhes, 143, 171, c07. For the last 
reference I am indebted to Mr. Hartland. 
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the threshold when she returned from the honeymoon, and 
the same is, or was, the rule in Scotland But this idea 
was probably a later conception based on the older cere- 
monial observance. 

The lifting over the threshold may then be in some cases 
a fertility charm; in others it may have been intended to 
protect the bride from some Span em or to avoid ill- 
luck. 

Cases of bride-lifting are specially common in India, and 
though the meaning of the rite is now obscured by the fact 
that the bride is usually quite a little girl, whom it is neces- 
sary to carry to the marriage pavilion, the explanation above 

seems to be the most easy method of accounting 

for the observance. At any rate, the fact that the lifting is 
done by the near relations of the bride, and that it is not 
connected with even the vaguest pretence of a scuffle, puts 
the suggestion that it is a survival of marriage by capture 
out of the question. Thus, at the wedding dance of the 
Orfons, the pair are borne round seated on the hips of two 
of their friends, and they must not touch the ground.* The 
Khond bride is covered with a red blanket, perhaps as a 
protective against the Evil Eye, and is carried astride on the 
shoulders of her maternal uncle to her husband's village, 
accompanied by a procession of the other young women of 
her clan Among the Kattiis, a tribe of leather-workers 
\hmadnagar, on the wedding night the bride and bride- 
groom are lifted by their ie maternal uncles, and a 











' Eiphth Series Mover and Ouerier, x., 325 ; Dalyell, Darter Superstitions af 
Scotland, 291. An instance isquoted from Lincolnshire in 1835. ** When the 
: containing the bride and bridegroom drove up to the door of the bride- 
groom's father, the husband lifted his wife from the carriage and carried her up 
the steps and into the house.” Eiphth Ser. A. amd Q., x., 328. 

9 Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, N.S., xxxv., pt. i, 180. The custom, 
of course, is not peculiar to India. It prevails among the native American 
races, for instance the Nahoss and Californians—Bancroft, Native Hacer of 
the Pacific States, i, 401; ii, 261. 

* Maltby Leman, Manama! of Gamjam District, 69: 
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sort of war-lance, known as the JhandA, is performed.’ 
Among the Kanjiris, a begging tribe in the same district, 
the father or some elder of the bridegroom's family lifts him 


on his shoulders, while the bride's father lifts her; they dance 


in a circle seven times, after which the clothes of the pair are 
knotted together, which is the final act of the marriage 
service... The V4rlls, a jungle tribe of the ThAna district, 
vary the rite by making one of the bride's relations lift the 
bridegroom and convey him to a booth, where they seat him 
on their shoulders and dance.* Ata marriage among the 
Bhils the maternal uncle of the bride takes the pair on his 
shoulders and dances to the rhythm of a wedding song.* 
The same customs generally prevail among many of the 
lower castes throughout India. As might be expected, they 
can give no intelligible explanation of these rites. ‘The 
bridegroom is a king and the bride aqueen” on this occasion, 
some say, and should be treated accordingly. But it may 
be safely assumed that such rites, now classed as honorific, 
were in origin precautionary, and intended to provide pro- 
tection of persons in a state of taboo against some form of 
demoniacal influence, one and the chief of which would 
naturally be that which tended to prevent the marriage from 
being fertile. Generally, however, the stereotyped answer 
is that they do it because their forefathers did it before 
them. This appeal to well-established custom is from their 
point of view quite conclusive. 

In this connection, where we may suspect a transition 
from precautionary or protective observances to those which 
have now come to be regarded as simply honorific, the 
large chapter of folklore which prescribes the things: on 
which the bride may or may not sit, stand, or walk, is instruc- 

' Soembay Gacetferr, evil, 109. 

* Jéid., p. 180, Here the knotting of the clothes is merely symbolical of 


the onion of the couple in marriage, and is apparently quite distinct from the 
fens ni ess bled ech 
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tive. Most of these appear to fall within one or other of 
the classes which we have been considering, that is to say, 
they are either due to the belief in some kind of fertility 
charm or are connected with taboo. | 
Thus, among fertility charms we may class the seating of 
the bride on a bull's hide, which was an ancient Aryan rite 
still prevailing among the Hindus of South India and the 
Gypsies of Transylvania." Other Hindus, probably with 
_ the same object, seat her on a mat made of sacred grass, or 
of the leaves of some holy tree; or she is placed on a stool 
which is sometimes provided with a cushion made of sacred 
grass, and the Manchu bride sits on a special red chair.’ 
In some parts of India a bullock-saddle or a plough-yoke is 
selected as the seat of the bride, or she is made to step over 
it, thus claiming a share in the invigorating life of the cattle 
and field-crops.* Or again, she stands in a basket such as 
is used in garnering the grain on the threshing-floor, a 
custom which is very common in Northern India, where a 
line of baskets is often laid on the ground from the place 
where she leaves her litter to the door of the house, and 
stepping on these she makes her ceremonious entry into 
her husband’s household. It is a comical sight to watch the 
bride performing this feat; it is rather like the crossing 
of one of our fords, where the current is strong and the 
stepping-stones placed unpleasantly far apart. In order 
to intensify the charm, these baskets are often half filled 
with millet or some other grain* In some cases the 
charm seems to be supposed to act vicariously, as when 
the influence reaches the bride through her mother, who 
' 2 ee ee Boswell, Manual of Nellore Districs, 
23; Hartland, Leered of Perseus, i., 124, note. 
* Risley, Trites and Cartes ef Bengal, L, 449, 903; Crooke, Jive and 
wpronsds Lesotho Provinces, tii, 141, 290; t., 291} Bomdey Gacer- 
feer, xvii. 205.; 2x- 163; Foll-Lorr, 1, 491. 
® Nelson, Manual of the Madura District, 82; Bombay Gazetteer, xx., 93 ; 
wally 14 + Rey, of he oy $08 ABT for the Manchus, Foik-Lore, i., 487. 
fombay Gaseticer, xvi, 177; xviii, pt. 1, 350, 442; xxili.,95 ; Crooke, 
op. cit, ii, 87. 
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Stands in a basket when the bridegroom comes to claim 
her daughter. 

We have possibly a hint of the same idea of vicarious 
influence in the cases noted aboye where members of the 
wedding party, and even the vicar himself, join in the jump 
over the Petting Stone. We have another similar case 
among the Greeks of Turkey, where the Kumbaros and 
Kumbara, the persons who stand behind the bridegroom 
and bride during the ceremony, are lifted into the air when 
the marriage rite is concluded. ! 

In India, again, the pestle used in pounding grain, for 
reasons which are sufficiently obvious, is often selected 
for the bride to tread on, or she is seated on a blanket, thus 
associating her with the fertility of the flocks, while among 
the Nambdarts of Malabar, as the pair are escorted into the 
nuptial chamber, a blanket is spread on the ground with a 
white cloth over it, and hemmed in with edges of rice, on 
which the pair are seated by the officiating priest. ® 

While all or most of these are probably fertility charms, 
the English cases are less easily explained. I have no 
evidence to show what the history of these practices may 
be. But if they do not prove to be comparatively modern 
inventions, part of the ordinary amusements or buffoonery 
accompanying a village marriage, they are possibly worn- 
down survivals of some primitive usages. Thus, at Knuts- 
ford, in Cheshire, silver sand, locally called * great,’ 
“greet,” or “grit,” is spread before the bride's house in 


the form of wreaths of flowers, on which she is expected — 


totread.* In Sunderland this is now replaced by sawdust, 
Or even by a strip of carpet.* At Cranbrook, in Kent, 

* Crooke, ef. off, ti., gr. 

= Label, of. cit, 143 

* Bombay Gazetteer, xvii., 105; xxili,, 168; xxi., 195; Logan, Afamual of 
Maiaéar, i, 151, 128. 

* Fifth Serles oder and Queries, vo, 196. 

* fdid., First Series, viii, 617 ; Second Series, x., 246. Cf. also Newcastle. 
on-Tyne, in Aendertom, p. 40. 
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again, ‘when a newly married pair leave the church, the 
path is strewed with emblems of the bridegroom's calling. 
Thus carpenters walk on shavings, butchers on sheepskins, 
shoemakers on leather parings, and blacksmiths on scraps 
of old iron.”? On the other hand, chaff or straw seems 
to have an evil significance when used in this way. It 
was threatened in the case of Babelchen in Goethe's Faust, 
and in England such substances are habitually sprinkled 
before the doors of wife-beaters.7 The final stage 1s — 
reached when brides in our time walk on a red carpet or 
village maids strew flowers in their path. These customs 
have now become purely decorative or honorific, but, like 
most popular customs, it is possible from the analogies which 
have been quoted that their origin and significance may lie 
much deeper than is commonly supposed. 

The same specialisation of custom appears in connection 
with another group of usages of the same kind—those which 
regulate the conveyance of the married pair. In India it is 
regarded as very important that the Jangam bridegroom, 
who once used to ride on a bullock at his wedding, now 
follows Brahman custom in using a horse; that the Charans 
go on ponies or walk, but may not ride ina cart; that the 
MAlt bride goes in a palanquin, the groom on a pony, or in 
‘a sort of sedan-chair; that the Marwari bridegroom 1s 
mounted on an ass; that the Kharwdr bride goes in a litter 
which must be in the formof a boat.? All this has, or once 
had, some significance; but the explanation, whatever it 
may have been, is lost, and no one can give a better explana- 
tion than: “It is the custom; if we did otherwise bad luck 
would surely follow.”. The MArw&ri custom of mounting 
the bridegroom on an ass is said to be connected with the 
propitiation of Sitald, the smallpox goddess, whose sacred 

' Murray, Mandooh #2 Kent, 128. 

* Bombay Gasettecr, xxii, 112; xii, 118. ; Risley, of. at, i, 60; Crooke, 
op. cit, til, qB1, 246. | 
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animal this is. Possibly some ideas of the same kind may 


account for similar practices, 
The third and last group of customs connected with 


lifting need not detain us long, and I refer to them here. 


because it has been sometimes considered that they are In 
some way analogous to those other classes of “ lifting’’ 
which we have been considering. This is the custom of 
men lifting women, or women lifting men at certain special 


seasons of the year. Most of the cases which | have noted 


come from the north-western counties, where it would 
almost seem that the usage has become specialised. Thus, 
in Westmoreland, on New Year's Day, women were, or 
are, lifted on a ladder or pole, or occasionally on a chair or 
“swill” (which, according to Halliwell, is a large wicker 
basket used for carrying fish), and taken toa public-house, 
where they were obliged to provide ale for the company. 
If this was not given, the woman's shoe was taken off and 
left as a pledge with the ale-wife, from whom the owner 
had to redeem it by paying the bill’ In Shropshire, 
according to Miss Burne,” the practice was common: 
Easter Monday and Tuesday being known as “ Heaving" 
Monday and Tuesday. On Monday the men “ heaved” 
the women, and on Tuesday the women the men. “An 
old bookseller,” she writes, “ told me in 1881, that in his 
iprentice days at Ludlow he and his companions were 
accustomed to ‘ heave! all the young girls of their acquaint- 


‘ance. Parties of young men went from house to house 


carrying a chair decorated with evergreens, flowers, and 
ribbons, a basin of water, and a posy. ‘What were the 
basin and the posy for?’ I asked, and the old man smiled 
with amusement at my ignorance. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘it's 
quite plain you have never been heaved ;' and he pro- 
ceeded to explain that the posy was dipped in water, and 

' Denham Tracts, iL, 31. The forfeit of shoes, spurs, of buckles seems 
common, see Henderson, ap. eit., 84; Brand, i. 93; and Hune, Vear Mood, 751. 
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the young woman's feet sprinkled with it ‘by way of a 
blessing,’ while she was held aloft in the gaily decorated 
chair. ..:. Others give more details of the ceremony. 
The chair must be lifted from the ground three times 
and turned round in the air, .... and the feet then 
sprinkled with the bunch of flowers dipped in water. The 
heaving party were rewarded with a kiss, and generally 
when the men were ‘heaved,’ by a gift of money. Those 
who refused to be ‘heaved’ had to pay forfeit. . 4. . In 
Durham and Yorkshire ‘ heaving’ is disused, but the forfeit 
for its omission is still exacted. The boys may pull off 
the shoes from the girls’ unblessed feet on Easter Sunday, 
and the girls may retaliate on the boys’ caps on Monday.” 

The same proceedings take place at Easter in other 
places also. The Rev. Peter Roberts, writing about 1815,! 
says: “On Easter Monday and Tuesday a ceremony 
takes place among the lower orders th North Wales which 
is scarcely known, | believe, elsewhere. It ts called 
‘lifting,’ as it consists in lifting a person in a chair 
three times from the ground. On Monday the men lift 
the women, and on Tuesday the women lift the men. 
The ceremony ceases, however, at twelve o'clock. The 
‘lifters,’ as they are called, go in troops, and with a 
permitted freedom seize the person whom they intend to 
‘lift, and having persuaded or obliged him (or her) to 
sit on the chair, lift whoever it is, three times with 
cheering, and then require a small compliment. A little 
resistance, real or pretended, creates no small merriment; 
much resistance would excite contempt, and perhaps indig- 
nation. That this custom owes its origin to the season 
needs no illustration.” 

And so on the Welsh Border, a writer in the Afoyys- 
gomery Collections of the Powys-land club,’ speaking of 
the “lifting” or “heaving day,” says: “‘Pullye, haul 

' Canérian Sopuler Antiguifics, p. 125. 
* Quoted in Fourth Series. Wolter and! Gaericz, viil., 323. 
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ye’ Monday and Tuesday were observed thirty years ago 
at the beginning of April,....: The custom was originally 
meant, it is said, to represent the Crucifixion of Our 
Saviour—the dressing (in gay ribbons) being intended to 
set forth the clothing of our Lord with the purple robe; the 
lifting, the nailing on the Cross; the kiss, the betrayal; the 
reward, the thirty pieces of silver.” 

There is some difference among the authorities as to 
the day on which these proceedings occurred. Mr. Sidney 
Hartland writes that he remembers the ceremony of * lift- 
ing ’’ being performed on Easter Monday and Tuesday in 
the early “ fifties.” As far as he recollects it was the men 
who were lifted on Monday, and the women on Tuesday. 
Brand* also fixes Easter Monday at Warrington, Bolton, 
and Manchester as the day on which women heaved the 
men. This also appears in perhaps one of the earliest 
accounts, as given by Miss Strickland.* “There is 
an old custom, still remembered in Warwickshire, called 
‘heaving. On Easter Monday, the women servants of 
every household clamorously enter the chamber or sitting- 
room of the master of the family, or any ‘stranger beneath 
his roof,’ and, seating him in a chair, lift him therein from 
the ground, and refuse to set him down till he compounds 
for his liberty by a gratuity. Seven of Queen Eleanora's 
(of Castile) ladies, on the Easter Monday of r2go0, un- 
ceremoniously invaded the chamber of King’ Edward (the 
First), and seizing their majestic master, proceeded to ‘ heave 
him’ in his chair till be was glad to pay a fine of fourteen 
pounds to enjoy ‘ his own peace,’ and be set at liberty.” 

There are numerous accounts of similar practices in the 
North of England and in parts of the Midlands.* A fort- 

| Obsermationrs, 1., 152. 

© fives of the Queens of England, Fourth Edition, i, 441, quoting Mard. 
role Sook of Edward J., fol. 456. Also sce Brand, of. cit, L, 181, quoting a 
paper by Lysons communicated to the Society of Antiquaries, 

" Hone, Averpoay Boot, ed. 1875, i, 211 sy.; Chambers, Soot of Days, 
i-, 425, 429; in Lancashire, Fourth Series softer ama Guerrier, i., 327; Salop, 
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night after Easter similar ceremonies were, or are, per- 
formed on what is known as “ Hocktide Day, " or “ Kissing 
Day,” as it 1s called at Hungerford, on the eve of which 
this paper was read before the Society.’ 

_ It will be noticed that part of the rite is the ceremonial 
lustration, which Dr. Tylor describes as the “ transition from 
practical to symbolic cleansing, from removal of bodily 
impurity to deliverance from invisible, spiritual, and at last 
moral evil."* It would thus be a suitable rite for the New 
Year; and many customs practised in some places at the 
New Year, as for instance the “ new fire” rite, are in other 
ae practised at Easter, 

The proceedings are also supposed to be in some way 
emblematical of the final tragedy of the Christian faith; 
or, as Hone chooses to put it, “handed down from the 
bewildering ceremonies of the Romish Church,” It is, of 
course, possible that the idea may have been in some cases 
derived from one of the medieval mystery-plays. But the 
occurrence of such ceremonies at seasons connected with 
pagan spring rites makes it sufficiently clear that they must 
have a different origin. 

This view is strengthened by the fact that in some parts 
of the country celebrations of this kind are, specially per- 
formed at harvest-time. Thus, in -kshire, what is 
known as the “ Bicker-rade,” or “ Up i in Ate consists in 
“bumping” women at harvest time.2 Those who have 
made themselves popular during the season of reaping 
are let off lightly; but those who have made themselves 
Sixth Series, wiil., 234, where, as in the cases referred to above, the woman's 
Jegs and feet were brushed with a bunch of box; Cheshire, Sixth Serics, vii., 
308; Ripon, /dia, vili., 04% xi., 404; Crewe, First Series, VL, 194; Shropshire 
toprie mya bs 453: A-woman's shoe was taken off at Gateshead on 


refused to give an egg, #olt-Lore Journal, vii., 318. 
ie Aopbeinn gage ces) peptic t alge 
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obnoxious to their comrades suffer more severely." So, in 
Yorkshire, it is Or used to be the custom to shake in a 
sheet every tewly married woman the first time she came 
a-gleaning; and in Fife and Kinross to seize and “ dump” 
any person who happens to pass the harvest field) This 
is called “Dumping,” or “ Benjie,” and “head-money” 1s 
demanded from the victims? 

It seems clear that all or most of these customs, which 
as we have sten are associated with the seasons of sowing 
and reaping, are survivals of those forms of Saturnalian 
observances which in all parts of the world take place at 
the sowing or first springing of the seed and the garnering 
of the harvest, when more or less sexual licence ts 
tolerated.4 

The conclusion which I venture to suggest is that these 
customs comected with “lifting” fall into two classes. 
What may be called the “ Petting Stone” group of rites are 
probably fertility charms. Those connected with the thres- 
hold are based either on the same belief, or are intended as 
protectives against various forms of evil influences which 
beset the bride at the commencement of her married life. 
Quite distinct are the Spring and Autumn “ iifting” rites, 
which probably fall within the Saturnalia class. All three 
seem to be worn-down survivals of customs which, when 
viewed in the light of similar usages among people whom 
we are pleased to call “ savages,” lead us back to a series 
of conceptions dating from the very infancy of humanity. 

| W. CROOKE. 
4 Second Series fv and Queries, iv-, i44: 
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BALOCHI FOLKLORE. 
BY M. LONGWORTH DAMES, cs. (retired), M.R.A.S. 
(Avad at Meeting of 28th May, 1902.) 


THE Balochi race is spread over a wide extent of country, 
from the valley of the Indus in Sindh and the Panjab to 
the southern part of the province of Kirmin in Persia, 
and occupies a great portion, though not the whole, of the 
intervening country shown on our maps under the name of 
Balochistan. I do not intend, on this occasion, to enter 
into questions relating to its ethnological affinities, but will 
merely state that it appears to belong to the old Iranian 
stock, and that the Balochi language is certainly an Iranian 
dialect. The branch of the race with which I am concerned 
is that inhabiting the mountain country west of the Indus 
Valley, and spreading into the plains of the country known 
as the Derajat, and especially those tribes which still re- 
tain the use of the Balochi language. I must confess that 
my collections of materials were made originally mainly for 
purposes of philology, and only indirectly for reasons more 
strictly connected with folklore. I was very anxious espe- 
cially to preserve from destruction, while it was still possible, 
the remnants of the popular poetry of the Baloches before 
it disappears from the world along with their language, and I 
am happy to think that I met with some success in this object. 
| also took down, without modification or doctoring, a num- 
ber of stories in prose, and translations of about twenty of 
these were published some years agoin “ #p/£-Lore.’! [am 
glad to say that the collection of poems has now been taken 
up by the Rey. T. J. M. Mayer, of Dera Ghazi Khan, and 
[ hope that we have succeeded in rescuing the ereater 


: Vol, iii. r Sivit val. iv., ios) 255, 518; vol. viii., Pp. 77s 
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portion of the heroic ballads, as well as a good deal of 
more modern poetry. These ballads are the most valuable 
material for the legendary history of the race. They 
date probably for the most part from the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and relate mainly to the last great 
migration of the Baloches which led them to their 
present positions. Some of the prose narratives are also 
derived from ballads, and occasionally embody fragments 
of poems which are now lost. There is less foreign influence 
in these than in the majority of the prose stories, which 
are evidently to a great extent borrowed from Persian or 
Indian neighbours; picked up, perhaps, in the bazaars of 
Kalit, Quetta, Shikirpur, or Dera Ghazi Khan, from Per- 
sians at Bampir, Arabs at Gwidar, Panjabi soldiers at 
Rijanpur or Bombay sepoys at Jacobabad. 

The ballads, though never hitherto written down, yet 
have a distinct style of their own which may be called 
literary; and new ones are still composed and sung on the 
old pattern, There is a stock of poetical or archaic words 
and phrases which are not used in the language of common 
life, but which inevitably appear in the war-ballad or the 
love-song. Every tribe has attached to it a few families, 
called by the Indian name Dam or the Persian Lori, who 
are not Baloches by blood or in features, but live among 
them and speak their language. The Doms are of Indian 
origin, probably aboriginal. Among the Baloches the tribal 
Dom quite identifies himself with the tribe, and sings their 
war-songs with great spirit. But the Doms do not them- 
selves make the ballads. The poets are invariably pure- 
blooded Baloches, but it is not consistent with their dignity 
to sing them in public, so the poet always gets a Dom to 
whom he teaches the words. The Dom sings them in 
public to the accompaniment of the daméiro or sarinds. 
Goth of these are stringed instruments, the dambiro being 
played with the fingers like a guitar, while the sarinda, a 
more elaborate instrument with six or scven gut strings, 
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is held upright like a violoncello, and played with a horse- 
hair bow.’ 

Another instrument, the nar or pipe, is used for accom- 
panying the short loye-songs known as dastanagh, to which 
I shall allude later. The style of singing with the #@r ac- 
companiment is peculiar to the hill-tribes. The singer and 
player sit on the ground with their heads close together, 
and the singer drops his voice to the pitch of the instru- 
ment, which seemed to me to be an octave below the 
natural voice. He takes a long breath and sings the whole 
song through in one breath, ending with a deep gasp when 
exhausted, the voice seeming to proceed from the stomach. 
The effect is very peculiar, but not at all disagreeable, and 
the accompaniments are very pleasant embroideries on the 
original air, This style of singing is never used for the 
long ballads, which are accompanied on the stringed in- 
struments. 

The poem often begins with an invocation to the minstrel, 
addressed as “sweet singing Lori,” to bring forth his 
instrument and sing; the instrument being alluded to by 
the name of the wood it is made of, either the phdrpugh 
(Tecoma) or the Skagh (Grewia). Then the song com- 
mences a ballad, perhaps of recent tribal wars or one of the 
old heroic ballads of the Balochi Iliad, the great thirty years’ 
war between the Rinds and Lashiris over the fair Gohar, 
the Helen of the tale. She was the mistress of great herds 
of camels, and Mir Chikar, the Rind Chief, and Gwaharam, 
the Lashiri Chief, contended for her hand. Gohar pre- 
ferred Chakar, and there was wrath among the Lasharis, 
but the final outbreak was brought about by the incident of 
the horse-race. Two young chiefs, one on each side, backed 
their mares for a prize, a fat sheep belonging to a Mochi, 
and the Rinds by trickery made out that their champion 
had won, It is worth notice, that though most of the 

* The éarindd sometimes has sympathetic wires under the cut strings, like 
the Indian sirangi. 
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ballads reach us from a Rind source, it is always admitted 
that the Rinds acted dishonestly on this occasion. The ‘ 
Lasharis went off- in wrath, and some hot-headed young = 
men, coming across Gohar's herd of female camels with — 
their young ones, killed some of the young camels. As a 
they came back in the evening, the female camels in their i 
distress stirring up the dust, the milk dripping from their . 
udders, Chikar also arrived at Gohar's tents. He asked = 
what had happened, and Gohar tried to put him off, saying 
that the young camels had died from eating poison bushes; ‘a | 
’ but he quickly got the truth out of the herdsman, and swore = 
an oath to take revenge on the Lashiri, to “gamble with y 
_ hair and heads and turbans.” So the war began, and lasted —— 
for thirty years, till the “teeth dropped from their heads.” ae 
% The Rinds had ultimately the worst of it, and Chikar led 3 


them to the Panjab, where other tribes had already gone 
before. Another set of ballads deals with the wars which 
took place there, and their attack on Delhi with Humayin. 
There is a certain amount of real history mixed up with all | 
this. Chikar was a real leader of the Baloches, and was a 
living in Humiayin’s time, but history does not tell us y 
whether the Baloches took part In his expedition to recover 


his kingdom. If they did, it is evident that their share in 4 

it was not quite so important as their poems represent a 
it. Chakar figures in the ballads as a man of wonderful = 
powers: we are told how he fought with an elephant, having - 
no weapon except a dog which was lying asleep in the road; % 


_ _ and other surprising adventures. He looked back on Sibi a 

: from a hill still called Chakar-Man, although Sibi is not ~ 
really visible from it; he was fleeing through the Chaikar- 
tankh, or Chakar’s defile, with a herd of buffaloes, which J 
were turned into stones to obstruct his enemies. They are 
still to be seen in the form of boulders scattered about the . 
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Nodhbandagh, father of Gwaharam, is the Giver, the gold- 
scatterer, the typical generous man, who made holes in his 
money-bag, so that every one might pick up the gold, and 
gave all his clothes to a ragged Dom, taking his old shirt in 
exchange, This shirt he divided into two parts, one for 
his wife and one for himself. In the night a laden camel 
came and sat down in front of his tent. He told his wife 
to go out and smell the camel, as if it had a pleasant smell, 
and not the ordinary smell of a camel, it was sent from 
heaven; and so it was. The camel was laden with gar- 
ments of every kind both for man and woman. The name 
Nodhbandagh is an almost literal translation of the Greek 
‘cloud-compeller,” and it is impossible not to suspect that 
we have here a fragment of some forgotten mythology. 
Nodhbandagh's son was Gwaharim, one of the heroes of 
the poems, and his name represents in Balochi the Middle 
Persian Varahrin, that 1s the Avestic Verethraghna, the 
Vritrahan or Indra of the Veda, the deity of the storm- 
cloud. 

Some of the ballads go further back than the sixteenth 
century, and profess to account for the origin of the 
Baloches, who are said to be descended from Mir Hamza, 
uncle of the prophet Muhammad, and to have their com- 
mencement at Halab, or Aleppo. Mir Hamza was marned 
to a Peri, who saw him while he was bathing in a lake, but 
their child was for some reason abandoned tn the wilderness, 
whence the story-tellers derive the name Baloch from 
bar, wilderness, and /wek, naked, #.¢., naked in the wilder- 
ness, ‘This bit of popular etymology is, perhaps, not of 
great antiquity, and the old ballads do not mention the 
Peri, but simply say that the Baloches are descended from 
Mir Hamza. A more interesting story relates to their ad- 
ventures in Sistin, where historical traces of their presence 
may be found from the tenth century onwards. They were 
well received by the King Shamsuddin, but another king 
demanded brides from them, one from each of the forty-four 
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clans of which they then consisted. This was an insult to 
the Baloches. (Even in the nineteenth century the Khosas 
went to war rather than give a bride to the Nawab of Baha- 
walpur.) So they temporised, and sent forty-four boys 
dressed as girls to the king. As they were still young they 
were made over to the care of nurses, but as they grew up 
in the king’s zenana, the king's suspicions were raised, and 
the nurses in charge of the boys were put to the question 
by an original and, I believe, unique method. They were 
clothed in leathern shalwars, or trousers, loose garments 
fastened tight at the ankles, and inside these cats were 
turned loose! The eldest of the boys, to save them, then 
made a clean breast of it on receiving the king’s promise of 
pardon. The king kept his word, and sent the boys back to 
their clans, but immediately pursued them with all his forces. 
He was, however, defeated, and their exodus to Mekrin was 
safely accomplished, There they had a great chicf named 
Jalal Khan, who had four sons and one daughter who have 
given their names to the five principal divisions of the race. 
The story goes that Rind, the eldest son, had been appointed 
heir by his father and proceeded to perform the funeral 
ceremonies by erecting an dsrekh, or platform: but Hot, 
the second son, refused to join him, and started a separate 
ceremony for himself, Thereupon the others followed suit, 
“and there were five isrokhs in Kech.” The forty-four 
clans distributed themselves, some joining one and some 
another, and hence the five great tribes: Rind, Lashari, 
Hot, Korai, and Jatoi, to one of which nearly all the modern 
tribes trace their descent. 

Thus we find a reproduction in modern times of the 


fiction of descent from an eponymic ancestor, for there can - 


be little doubt that the tribal names are older than those of 
their supposed ancestors. Many so called patronymics are 
in reality either local names like Lashari, from the country 
called Lashar, or nicknames like Aind,a vagabond. The 
bards of each modern tribe delight to trace the genealogy 
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of their chiefs to the heroes of the ballads, and many 
stories are told to account for the names the tribes now 
bear. For instance, the Legharis are said to be descended 
from a Rind named Koh-phrosh, or Stone-crusher, from 
his strength. In the course of the war with the Lashiris, a 
number of Lashiri women who had been taken captive by 
the Turks were made over to Chakar for safe custody, and 
he arranged for their protection in accordance with Balochi 
custom (for up to the present day in tribal warfare the 
Baloches respect and protect women and children). 
Chakar every night set a trustworthy warrior to guard the 
women, but Koh-phrosh betrayed his trust, and was accused 
by the women in the morning. Chikar then said that 
henceforth he was not to be called Koh-phrosh but Leghar, 
i.¢., foul or dirty. It is hardly necessary to state that the 
Legharis do not admit the truth of this story. They do 
admit that Leghir was a nickname bestowed upon their 
ancestor by Chikar, but say it was an honourable appella- 
tion, given to Koh-phrosh when he came out of the heht 
covered with blood -and dust. Two other tribes, the 
Drishaks and Gishkhauris, are said to be descended from 
warriors who were placed on guard over the same women, 
who distinguished themselves by holding up the roof of the 
shed in which the women were, when it threatened to 
collapse in astorm. Drishak is said to mean “ strong man” 
(in some unknown tongue, not Balochi), and Gishkhaur js 
said to mean “‘house-post,”’ although there can be little doubt 
that in reality it is a territorial name, from the Gishkhaur, 
the name of a stream. The Lunds are similarly said to be 
descended from ‘Ali, a relation of Mir Chikar. He stole 
the water from an embankment which Chikar had thrown 
across a stream to water his crops, and turned it on to his 
own fields. When called to account, he replied, “| only 
broke your embankment to feed your oven,’ £.¢., to supply 
Chakar's kitchen with food; on which Chakar sald, “ You 
are a great idiot’ (Lund), 
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One legend as to the origin of the Gurchanis represents 
that a certain Hot, who was with Mir Chikar, went out to 
hunt the wild ass in the desert, hut met with no success 
He, however, found a child in the desert and brought him 
home. The women called to him to know whether he had 
killed a wild ass, on which he pointed to the child and said, 
“This is the wild ass" (in Balochi, “ Gor esh"”), Hence 
the child was called Gorish, and the Gorishini or Gurchani 
are hisdescendants. Most legends, however, represent this 
Gorish as a descendant of Doda and a branch of the Dodai 
tribe, Doda was a King of Sind of the Somra tribe (for 
this there is probably a historical basis). He was driven 
out of his country and had to swim across the Indus, and 
came half frozen to the tents of Salhe, a Rind, who, to 
revive him, put him between the blankets with his daughter 
Mudho. Salhe afterwards gave Doda his daughter in mar- 
riage, and adopted him as a Baloch, although he was a 
Rajput. It is somewhat remarkable that a real Somra 
Doda, King of Sindh, lost his kingdom and had to flee across 
the Indus, and a remarkable story, evidently of folklore 
origin, is told of his adventures by the chroniclers! It is 
perhaps allowable to saentty the legendary Baloch Doda 
with this personage. 

A few names suggest what is possibly a totemic origin, 
although | cannot offer any definite opinion on this point 


Two sections of the Durkanis bear such names, viz., Szah- | 


phadh, or Blackfeet, and Gandu-gwalagh, or small red ants. 
The Mazari tribe (meaning Tiger's sons) has perhaps some 
such origin. It is noticeable that the device on the banner 
of the Baloches, as mentioned in Firdausi’s great poem, 
the Shakndma, written at the end of the tenth century, was 


a tiger. 
» Sometimes the ballads turn on religion, and tales of the 
saints are told, or legends of the celebrated shrines. The 
See Eltiott and Dowson's Aixtery of Jndia, vol i., pp. 221-233, where the 
a | 
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best known of these shrines is that of Sakhi Sarwar, which, 
though situated in country now occupied by Baloches, is 
certainly of Indian origin, and goes back to the days, per- 
haps, of the Buddhists; certainly long before the Baloches 
had entered the country. The Mujiwirs or custodians of 
the shrine are Panjabis, not Baloches, and Hindts as well 
as Muhammadans still resort to it. The shrine has been 
often described, and I shall not here give any account of 
it, as it is not really Baloch. The Baloches, however, 
venerate it, and have made Sakhi Sarwar into one of their 
national saints. They connect him with the Holy Prophet 
‘Alt, and tell a legend to the effect that "Ali, with his slave, 
Kambar (:.¢. “the coloured man”), was once travelling with 
a caravan of camels laden with gold, when a blind mendi- 
cant by the wayside asked him for bread. 'Ali told Kambar 
to give him bread, but Kambar replied that it was impos- 
sible, as the bread was in a bale forming part of a camel's 
load. Then ‘Ali said, “ Give him the camel and its load.” 
“But,” said Kambar, “it is the leading camel of the string.” 
‘Ali said, “Then give him the whole caravan.” At this 
Kambar was so startled that he fell off his camel's back. 
‘Ali laughed at him and said, “Oh, Kambar, why do you bury 
your noble countenance in the dust?’’ Kambar replied, 
“In my youth my parents told me that I was the household 
slave of my lord's horse Duldul, and now, seeing your 
gencrosity, | was astounded, fearing lest I, with the other 
gifts, might be sent wandering in the desert with fagirs.” 
So the beggar received the whole caravan, and his sight was 
restored, and afterwards he emulated ‘Ali's generosity, and 
became known as “Sakhi Sarwar,” the Generous Lord. At 
one time he was persecuted and had to flee from his enemies 
along the parched-up country at the foot of the Sulaiman 
Hills where water is scarce. Whenever he needed Water, 
he drove his staff into the sand, and at those points (such 
as Choti Bala) fresh water may always still be found by 
digging in the sandy beds of the torrents. Once while 
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riding with a party of Baloches along one of the long 
narrow valleys or foé4s, which run parallel to the main 
range of the mountains between the upheaved strata of 
sandstone, we passed an abundant spring, a rare thing in 
those parts; but it was salt and undrinkable. A little way 
off we came to a flat sheet of sandstone, from a small hole 
in the centre of which fresh water was trickling; and I was 
told that this place was known as Nezagh-Khushta, or 
“struck by the spear,” for Sakht Sarwar, on coming to this 
spot and finding that the spring was salt, drove his spear in 
wrath into the rock, and the fresh water immediately flowed 
forth. Not many miles from this spot is Zinda Pir, or the 
“Living Saint," so called because there Sakhi Sarwar, like 
Elijah, finally disappeared from the earth, without haying 
died. The place is marked by a hot sulphur-spring, and the 
saint's influence makes this beneficial to rheumatic subjects. 

The story of the hawk and the pigeon is of a decidedly 
Buddhist complexion ‘Ali had just been saying his prayers 
when a hawk struck down a pigeon in front of him. The 
pigeon appealed to him for protection, but the hawk said: 
“Oh, my Lord ‘Ali, King of men, I left my young ones 
starving beyond the seven seas at the top of the deep 
rooted tree, and I have long been seeking some booty to 
satisfy their hunger. Do not take my only capture from 
me.” Then the pigeon said; “Oh, my Lord ’Ali, my sad 
state is this. I left my starving children on the cliffs of 
Mount Bambor, and was pecking a few grains to take to 
them, when I was seized by this monster, who will slay me, 
Do not give me to this voracious hawk, for thou art lord of 


all.” Then ’Ali called to Kambar for his knife, and plunged 


it into his thigh, saying to the hawk, “ Come, I will give you 
flesh to eat,” and with that he cut a piece from his thigh, 


equal in size to the pigeon, or even larger! Then the 
pigeon burst into tears, saying: “He is not a hawk, nor 
am I a pigeon, we are Angels of God sent to try vou, and 





well have you borne the test.” 
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In various narratives, persons who wish to obtain the 
favour of the saint, go to the shrine and labour at fetching 
water for the pilgrims. Balich did this when his relations 
had been exterminated by the Bulethis. (I may mention 
that at Sakhi Sarwar there is only one well, 200 feet deep, 
and to supply many thousands of pilgrims with water is no 
easy task.) After three years the saint appeared to Balach 
in a dream, and told him to get a bow. At night he left 
his bow unstrung, but in the morning he found it strung, 
and the saint said: “ Now thy bow is strung, go and fight 
thy enemies” ; which he did with great effect! In the same 
way, when Samri was carried off by Muhabbat Khan of 
Kilat, her husband went to the shrine of Jive Lal at Sehwin 
in Sindh, and fetched water for the pilgrims, until the saint 
told him what he was to do? This shrine, called Lal 
shahbaz as well as Jive Lal, is also much resorted to by 
Baloches. A description of it is given by Sir Richard 
Burton in Sind Revrsited* 

_A more modern shrine, now much resorted to, is that of 
‘Sulaimin Shih of Taunsa Sharif. This Saint was a Jaafir, 
ont of the aboriginal tribes of the mountains, which have 
resisted absorption by both Baloch and Pathan; and a fine 
white marble domed shrine has been in recent times erected 
to his memory. ‘This is a strictly Muhammadan shrine of 
the nineteenth century, and not like the others,'a relic of 
_pre-Muhammadan religions. Perhaps the only shrine sacred 
to a thoroughly Baloch saint is Pir Sohri, situated at Sohri | 
Khushtagh (/.e., Sohri's slaughter) in the country of the 
seve tribe. Sohri was himself a Bughti, and bestowed 

his only goat on the four companions of Muhammad, who 
presented themselves to him disguised as beggars, In 
recompense, he found 2 miraculous flock of goats in his 
enclosure, and was also given the power of finding water 

" Falk. Lor, val. iv., 201. 


. Folk-Lere, iv, 519. 
" Sind Revisited, rSz7, ch. xxv. 
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everywhere by thrusting his staff into the ground. UlI- 
timately his head was cut off by his enemies, but he took it 
in his hands and pursued them until they made restitution, 
when he finally died. Offerings of goats are still made at 
his shrine.’ In the wildest part of the country of ‘the 
Bozdar tribe | once came across a small shrine to a local 
saint. Around the tomb a number of large fossil shells” 
had been placed, which were held sacred. | was in fayour 

‘with the Bozdars just then, as I had succeeded in settling 
some old feuds among them, and the Chief of the tribe, 
who was with me, solemnly presented me with two of these 
shells, which I still have. | 

These Bozdars are among the wildest and least sophisti- 
cated of all the Baloch tribes. The ordeal by fire still 
prevails among them, and the Chief once reported a case 
to me officially, asking for sanction to the proceedings. A 
man had been accused of theft, and offered to clear himself 
by the fire-ordeal, A trench was filled with burning char- | 
coal, and he had to walk along it from end to end. He did 
this, but his feet were burnt; and his accusers said that this 
proved his guilt; but the Chief and all the head men of the 
tribe held that this was immaterial, and that the real test 
was to walk from end to end without climbing out of the 
trench on either side. As there was no evidence whatever 
avainst the man, I concurred. 

An allusion to the ordeal by fire will be found in the story 
of Naina Bai.* The test was somewhat different from that 
in the Bozdar case. Naina Bai had to clear herself of an 
accusation of being false to the king, her lover. She, too, 
had to walk from end to end of a trench filled with live 
charcoal, but as she really had been false it was necessary 
to circumvent the ordeal. Her actual lover accordingly dis- 
guised himself as a half-witted fagir, and just as she was 

See the whole story in Hetil Kam's #yficki Nama (Douie’s translation, 


Calcutta, 1885), p. 77- 
= Folk-Lare, iv, aoe 
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about to enter the fire he threw his arms round her, calling 
out to the king not to burn such a beautiful woman, Naina 
Bai acted on the hint given her, and swore that she had 
never been embraced by any man save the king and this 
mad beggar. This was literally true, as the beggar was her 
lover, and apparently the oath was quite satisfactory to the 
powers which preside over ordeals, for she went through 
unscathed and was cleared. In neither case does the 
ordeal seem to have been quite a trustworthy test of guilt 
or innocence. 

Belief in omens, in divination by soothsayers, in the 
casting of lots, and in witches, is very general. One of the 
omens which I have most frequently noticed refers to the 
black and white shrike, or prydnchh. If this bird is seen on 
the left-hand side on starting, the omen is inauspicious, and 
the party will often turn back and make a fresh start. It is 
supposed to mean bloodshed, perhaps the death of one of 
the party. But if hunting or shooting is the object of the 
expedition it is all right, as blood is what is wanted, and 
the shrike on the left-land means good sport. The left is 
always the unlucky side. A bad omen is always called 
chapi, that 1s left-hand, or sinister. The soothsayer, or 
augur, is a well-known institution, Men who have this gift 
are known as rammali. The augury is generally made by 
inspecting the blood-vessels on the shoulder-blade of a 
sheep (Ainfri or dardast) just after itis killed. For draw- 
ing lots, dried goat's or sheep's dung 15 generally used. 
Every man drawing, marks his own piece with his nails so as 
to recopnise it. 

It may be said, as a general statement, that the Muham- 
madan religion, though nominally followed, has ‘not much 
effect on the wilder and nomadic Baloches. Sayyids and 
Mullis are not found everywhere, as among the Afghans: 
on the contrary, they are hardly known except among the 
more settled tribes. The oath on the Qur'aii is, however, 
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regarded with great awe, and is much more binding than 
among most Muhammadan races. 

The aversion of the Baloches to fish 1s certainly not part 
of the Muhammadan religion. The fishis generally believed 
among Musalmans to be Aafe/, or lawful, without the 
ceremony of throat-cutting with the words “ drsmd Jali" 
necessary in the case of all other lawful animals. The gills 
of the fish are believed to be specially provided as an equiva- 
lent for the throat-cutting. The Baloch, however, will not 
eat fish, or touch it with his hands if possible, a fact by 
which the angler profits greatly. Eggs are avoided also by 
Baloches, as carrion, for although they contain life they 
cannot be killed in the legal manner. I do not think, how- 
ever, that this is universal. 

The superstition about the mame, or black bear, Is, | 
believe, peculiar to the Baloches, although of course it is 
akin to the wer-wolves, tigers, &c., of other countries. It 
is difficult to get the people to speak about it freely, but I 
ascertained that the mam frequently takes the form of a 
beautiful woman at night, and hugs men to death if they 
are not wary; but by day it 1s never seen except as a bear. 

I have not come across any cases of persons recognised 
as wizards or witches, although such no doubt exist. In 
the stories the d@aen, or witch, is a well-known institution. 
She is a woman who obtains magical powers by digging up 
and devouring dead bodies at night. 

Sacred trees are occasionally found among the Baloches, 
as throughout India, and are oceastonally hung with rags, 
bits of the clothes of the passers-by, This custom may pos- 
sibly be borrowed from the other tribes with whom the 
Baloches have been 1n contact. 

A universal custom is the erection of cairns (chedhagh) 
to mark the site of any memorable event, a fight, a murder, 
a banquet, &c. Passers-by often add stones to these cairns. 
The word chedhagh, or chedag, as itis pronounced in Mekran, 
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is perhaps deseended from the Buddhist Chartya, to which 
it seems to correspond according to etymological rules. 
Another kind of cairn is known as a daméu/. This is a 
caim of mockery, erected In scorn of some contemptible 
action, something contrary to the wamadh or Baloch code 
of honour. I remember once seeing a pile of stones in the 
Chichar Pass and asking what it commemorated. After 
some hesitation and a good deal of laughter I was told it 
was a daméu/ put up against a certain chief of a neighbour- 
ing tribe who had proved faithless, and turned back from 
an expedition on which he had set out. 

Tombs in the hill country are much more elaborate and 
permanent than houses. The grave is generally covered 
with a pile of stones arranged in lines, black and white 
alternately, and these stones are often carried long distances. 
The chiefs’ tombs are masses of masonry, solidly built, and 
the more wealthy and civilised chiefs erect elaborate monu- 
ments. Nawab Sir Imam Bakhsh Khan Mazari has built a 
group of domed tombs covered with blue and white Multan 
tiles, which will compare favourably with anything of the 
sort [ have seen built in modern times in Northern India. 
The habit is an old one, for the tomb of Ghazi Khan Dodai 
at Churatta, of about the year A.D. 1550, is a fine octagonal 
brick building in the Persian style, with remains of coloured 
tiles. 

I once saw a tomb erected to a dog—at least there was a 
legend to that effect. This was in the country of the Marris, 
and the story told me was that of a dog and a wolf, almost 
identical with the Beddgelert story. This is certainly 
remarkable, as the Indian version of the story, found in the 
Hitopadesa, contains nothing about a dog and a wolf, but a 
mungoose and’a snake figure i in it. 

Among the more settled Baloches the position of women 
is much the same as among other Muhammadan races. The 
principal men have zenanas, and the women do nut appear 
in public, but this restriction is not strictly observed among 
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the less wealthy, and among the hill-tribes a good deal of 
liberty is allowed. One of the customs is for the women to 
form bands, to which no man is admitted, and to roam about 
the mountains together. They are never molested, and one 
of the most honourable characteristics of the Baloches is 
that they never kill or otherwise molest women or children 
in their raids. A boy may not be killed until he has been 
prey, declared to be a man by being invested with the 
Baloch equivalent of the fega viri/rs, that is, the shalwar or 
baggy trousers worn by men. This garment he assumes at 
the age of about fifteen. He is then a man, and may 
legitimately be killed. 

Any insult to women is gravely resented. I once met . 
with a case among the Lasharis. Two men had a quarrel, 
and one of them went to the other's hut in his absence, 
found only his mother there, and insulted her by tearing off 
her phashkk, or bodice. Her son thereupon challenged him 
to fight. A spot was appointed, and each came to the 
rendezvous with one companion. They were armed with 
swords and shields, but threw away their shields and carved 
at each other with their swords as long as they could 
stand. I heard of the fight, but too late to prevent it, and 
after a twenty-mile ride through a fiery hot wind I arrived 
in time to see two corpses and two wounded men being 
carried into the little frontier fort of Sabzilkot, They had . 
fought on the bare smooth plain, known as aft, a little 
way from the fort, and the ground was saturated with their 
blood. 

Ip quite recent years a desperate feud between the Leg- 
hari and Gurchani tribes followed upon an insult in connec- 
tion with a breach of promise of marriage put upon the Chief 
of the Gurchinis. This Chief had a blot in his pedigree, 
owing to his father’s mother having been a dancing-girl. 
His own mother was Baloch, but he was still not quite rein- 
stated as of the true blood, and was very anxious to get a 
bride of good family. He succeeded at length in getting 
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betrothed to a relation of the Leghari Chief; but at the last 
moment the engagement was ‘broken off, and the girl 
married to a Leghari living in Bahawalpur across the Indus, 
This Leghari was promptly killed by some Gurchinis and a 
renegade Leghari, and although the Chief's complicity could 
not be proved, there was no moral doubt of it; and it was 
so generally believed that [| found it necessary to recom- 
mend Government to deprive him of his powers as a 
magistrate and judge—a very serious matter with the chief 
of a tribe. War broke out between the independent 
sections of the tribes living in the hills, and years passed 
before the affair had blown over. Even now I should not 


» be surprised to hear of tts breaking out afresh. Feuds 


regarding women are frequent and severe, and are difficult 
to deal with. Love among the Baloches is, I believe, more 
spiritual and less gross in its manifestations than among 
most Oriental races, and the tone of the numerous love- 


/ poems is often of a genuinely romantic character. I may 


allude to the story and poem of Dostén and Shirén, of 
which | have published a translation;* the poems of Jam 
Durrak, some of which also I have translated:? Réhan's 
lament over the death of Salo and Bivaragh's love-song, 
both translated by the Rey. T. J. Mayer;*? and others still 
untranslated which I have in MS. 

The little poems called dastdnagh, of a few lines only, 
which are sung to a flute accompaniment, are often of this 
type. The following are a few examples, but I need not 
say that they lose a great deal in translation - 

Wandering maid, I am on thy track, 
For three years past [am on thy track, 
T am lame with wandering on thy track, 
A pain in my breast, I am on thy track. 
A fool in my heart, [am on thy track, 
Hopeless m soul, but on thy track. 
*. Foll-Lore, val. vill., p. 79. 
* Shetek of North Balochi Language, 1831. 
* Balochi Ciatricy, pp. 13 and 15. 
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And take my message to Sherin, 
My golden ring for my finger bring 
And give me flowers for my hair. 
Give me my fine camel-saddle 

And the fine scabhard of my sword. 
Come to the well to draw water 
And take my message to my love, 
“Tam thy slave with joined hands” 


My ring is on thy finger, do not now go back, 
With thy beautiful hair, do not now go back, 
Thy pledge is on my finger, do not now go back. 
And thou wast never false, do not now po hack. 


Janari ts my soul ! 

Tf she be old, she is my soul, 

If she be far off, she is my soul. 

Thy head is mine, "tis on my soul, 
Thy head is mine, do not be sad, 
Thy bead is mine, I am not sad, 
Tam not sad when thon art with me, 
To see thee move, Tam notsad, 
To look on thee, Iam not sad. 


I trusted in thee, false one ! 

I made thee my love, false one, 
Give back my pledge, false one! _ 
May’st thou be blind, false one, 
Mays't thou go lame, false one, 

Maimed of thy hands, false one ! 
No fanlt was mine, false one ! 


Marriage is an affair of contract; and where girls are — 
bought and sold without any regard to their own consent it 
is inevitable that most of the love-affairs should be with 
married women, and that the husband should be r 


as an enemy to be got rid of. This feeling is found in the 
songs, and sometimes takes a comic form. 
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‘Tie up your husband with a rope, and come to your tryst, 
Tie the rope to a log, and come to your tryst, 
Throw the log into the river, and come to your tryst. 


He watebes you by day, put on your shoes, 
‘Girl with the hair, and come to your tryst ! 
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Sivi’s hushand must be caught, 

He must be caught, he must be beaten, 
He must be sent for a ride in the train, 
And put into the Sibi gaol. 

The barber must be sent for, 

His beard clipped and his hair-shorn, 
And only his skin left him to rub, 

And then let him get a new wife ! 


This was no doubt composed when the railway to Sibi 
was first made and the gaol opened by the British Govern- 
ment. The unfortunate husband ts to be entrapped and sent 
to prison, where he will have his hair cut off. It is a 
national custom among the Baloches never to cut hair or 
beard, except to trim the moustache as a sign of orthodoxy. 
(The Balochi’s orthodoxy consists of little else!) It is a 
great disgrace to have the haircut; so much so that in the 
Dera Ghazi Khan gaol the rule about cutting the hair is 
suspended j in favour of Baloches, as it is in favour of Sikhs 
in other places. 

Another little songy which is invariably greeted ‘with 
great laughter, has for its burden— 


“* Aunt, the child's cap is lost!” 


Where the lady who wishes to meet her lover is trying to 
find an excuse for getting out of the house at night, and 
pretends that she has dropped her boy’s cap, and must go 
out to look for it. 

It need hardly be added that elopements are very pa aes 
The Baloch code of honour is very severe, and demands 
that the husband should kill his wife and her lover, and 
this he must do without waiting for proof, if it even comes 
to his knowledge that her name has ever been mentioned 
in connection with that of another man, in however casual 
away. The consequence is that the woman and her lover 
always elope as soon as they can, and escape into the terri- 
tory of another tribe or clan. If the lover belongs to this 
other clan his cause is espoused by his fellow-clansmen, 
and even if he does not belong to it, the laws of hospitality 
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forbid the surrender of refugees. If one of the fugitives is 
slain in the territory of another clan, a blood-feud may 
probably be started. There is, however, a remedy in 
pecuniary compensation, which our administration has 
utilised and reduced to a system in the management of 
these wild tribes. The woman is regarded as a piece of 
property, worth four or five hundred rupees, stolen by one 
tribe or clan from another, and compensation may be ® 
accepted without loss of honour—compensation in kind if 
possible, but estimated in cash terms. Thus it may be 
arranged that the fixed sum is to be paid by the injuring to 
the injured party, but in fact money seldom passes. A 
suitable bride is given by the defendant's family to a 
member of the plaintiff's family, and the aggrieved party 
then gives in a receipt for the sum awarded as compensa- 
tion. The Qur’afi is brought in, and everyone swears to 
keep the peace, and the incident is closed. Of course such 
a result requires long and troublesome negotiations, which 
are carried on under the supervision of a yirga, or assembly 
of chiefs and leading men, who settle the final terms to be 
submitted for the British officer's sanction, 

Not only cases about women, but murders of other sorts, 
springing out of old feuds, disputes about boundaries, cattle 
thefts, rights in water, are similarly dealt with. This system 
is followed with Baloch tribes whether in our territory or 
partially independent, and as I had many years’ experience 
in working it, 1 may be allowed to say that it has proved 
successful. To the late Sir Robert Sandeman the princi- 
pal credit of this is due. We used to have a sort of parlia- 
ment of tribes annually at Fort Munro in the Sulaimans, 
where the chiefs of the different jurisdictions with the 
officers in charge would meet to discuss all the cases which 
had arisen during the year; and when all had been settled, 
the proceedings would conclude with a general feasting and 
merrymaking. Scores of sheep would be slain and roasted 


by long lines of wood fires along the hill sides; and far 
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through the night the minstrels would sing old songs of war 
and love round the fire; and the hill-men would dance in, 
circles, expanding and contracting with their flowing clothes 
and springy gait. 

These dances of the mountaineers (known as aris) are 
graceful and dignified, and are accompanied by a kind of 
chant, a Dom playing the drum sitting in the middle of the 


circle. Among the camel-men from the plains, the dances 


( jhamar) often take a comic and less dignified form. As 
the fun grows fast and furious the drummer becomes inspired 
with a fiendish excitement, and the circle breaks up into a 
number of groups; some dance in couples and some singly, 
but all continue to revolve round the centre. Some sit 
down on the ground, squatting and hopping like frogs ; 
some hop round on one foot, and all shout out “ Whash en 
whash {"’ some making strange squeaking and piping noises 
with their mouths, But the hill-men do not indulge in these 
antics, but rather despise them. 

The Doms belonging to the various tribes are much in 
evidence on these occasions, and are generally well rewarded 
by the chiefs, Sometimes other performers appear. I re- 
member an old mountaineer, a Durkani, who was celebrated 
for his powers as a mimic, He was known familiarly as 
“ Gurkh,” or Wolf, and had a son, a boy whom he called 
‘‘ Tholagh,” or Jackal, who was very nearly as clever as his 
father: these men would personate some well-known cha- 
racters among the Baloches, each impersonation being 
greeted with shouts of laughter. They would also imitate 
English officers, but this it was not easy for us to get a sight 
of; they were shy, and perhaps the performances were not 
always complimentary. But once I witnessed a representa- 
tion of the great Sandeman, or Sinweman, as they called 
him. He had a big bag of rupees in one hand, and a thick 
stick in the other, and gave money to some while he 
whacked others, which gave a popular idea of his method 
of combining conciliation with punishment. 
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I have already alluded to the unwillingness to surrender 
refugees. This is a prominent feature in the tribal system. 
The éaut, or refugee, who flees for safety to the tribe, is 
sacred and must not be given up. The strength of this 
feeling is still very strong; the ballads contain many allu- 
sions to it. In one of those relating to Mir Chakar and 
Gohar, Bagar Jatoi calls out to Chakar, “ When did a hero 
ever fail his refugees?” and proceeds to tell the story of 
Bibart and the lizard. Bibari sat in front of her hut and 
some boys came by. A lizard dropped out of a dwarf-palm 
and the boys pursued it, driving it into the house. Bibari 
stood in front of them, and begged them to spare the lizard, 
as it was her refugee; but they paid no attention to her and 
killed it. She went to her husband and said to him, “ If 
you do not go to war on account of this lizard, | am your 
sister and you my brother,” and he proceeded accordingly 
to take revenge. 

Another case often quoted is the behaviour of Chakar to 
the Lashiri women, already mentioned, and the conduct of 
Nodhbandagh towards Mir Chakar himself, when he mounted 
him on his own mare Phul, and allowed him to escape from 
the other Lashiris. A favourite story bearing on this point 
is that of Doda Gorgezh.1 A certain man who possessed a 
miraculous herd of cattle took refuge with Doda, and died 
bequeathing his wife Sammi and the cattle to Doda’s pro- 
tection; Doda sacrificed his life in the cause, and his tomb 
is shown at Garmaf, where he was killed. Doda’s wan- 
derings in the mountains are vividly described in a poem 
attributed to his son Balach, who ultimately, with all the 
rest of the family, met his death at the hands of the Bulethis. 
One passage in this poem expresses the very spirit of the 
born mountaineer ; 

“The mountains ure the Baloches’ rampart, the cliffs are better than an 
army ; the lofty heights are our comrades, the pathless gorges our dearest 


' See Hildch and the Bulethes. Foik-Lore, iv., 200. 
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friends. = aa te pom the Romina sprtagsy ut cup the beat of the fk, a 
our bed is the thorny bush, the hard ground our pillow. My white sandals are 
my steed, my son is the sharp arrow, my son-in-law the pointed dagger, my 
brethren the broad shield, my father the wide-wounding sword.” 


The same oat is gaia in another poem : 


be our pasture. 
tin our children’s 


: : | Galea to the old legends and 
Ria. a peer 
close with another quotation which gives the true spirit of 
all folklore. ‘After relating the history of his tribe, the bard 


says: 
“This is our track and story, this is the home of the true 


Rinds, a name exalted among tribes. If you do not believe — 
it, no one has seen it with his cyes, there are no ancient 
documents or witnesses to attest it, pu there are tales upon 
tales; everyone says that so it was.” 

M. LoncwortH DAMEs. 
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ScoTrisH CHARM AGAINST WITCHCRAFT. 


THE accompanying illustration (Plate III.) represents a very old 
cottage on the Cawdor property, Nairnshire, which ts inhabited by 
an old dame whose family have occupied it for four generations in 
succession. Leaning against the thatched roof may be seen an 
implement called the #egie. It consists of the slim stem of a 
dead fir; devoid of branches, except at the very top, which is 
decked out into the semblance of a rude figure, like a scarecrow, 
with a white cap and an old jacket. The Bogle is set on the | 
ground leaning against the wall and roof, overnight; and it is 
shifted every evening from the right to the left—ef vite versi—of 
the doorway, in the belief that the house and its inmates will thus 
be secure from harm by the witch. These particulars were com- 
municated to me through Dr, J. Simpson. 
the we are traced by Lye! to the Welsh dugwé, fear, 
dwgm/y, to fnghten. Its primary meaning is a spectre, a hob- 
goblin ; said ta thie souie we tied it’eosd yi: Sela ' 
“ Ghaist nor éggle shalt thou fear ; i. 
Thou'rt to love and heaven sae dear, ‘WZ 


Nocht of ill may come thee near, 
My bonnie dearic.” 


TE OE 














_[Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary gives both meanings of dogte, 
he | vow, For the history of the word see 
sh Dictionary, so. We have to thank Dr. Sclanders, 
of Naim, Ek cipy of he hese I 
1 Edward Lye, Dict -Saxen,-Gotk.-«Lal,, 1772. 
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BURIAL Custom in Jaran. 
On the 31st March last I found, at the roadside between Atami 
and Odawara, a structure of which the following is a rough 
diagram :— 


It consisted of four bamboos with a sheet of white cotton cloth 
‘stretched somewhat loosely between them. The cloth was tied 
‘on the posts with cotton tape. The dimensions of the structure 
were about a foot and a half square by 18 inches to 2 feet high, 
Beside i it stood a commo: wooden bucket filled with water, and 

lipper. On the cloth is written in Japanese 
chuatnbtias © Nisan eesede “Gabe kik oo thie vaio ABBA (A) ia 
prides so Sentens tie ogee name (Aaferye) of the 


reaps og Gata oballay. cane aaa aad 
wayside, in both cases mear to the grave. If placed by running 
water the bucket is not necessary. Passers-by pour a dipperful 
of water over the cloth, I cannot ascertain quite clearly whether 
they are supposed to benefit the dead woman or themselves by so 
‘doing. Ail I can gather is that “they are considered to have 
done a good action.” The period for which the above is erected 
is three weeks. 


| Jj. C. Harteanp. 
Yokohama, and April, rgo2. 
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Mr. W. G. Aston, whom I have consulted upon this custom, 
kindly refers me to a quotation by him, in a note to his transla- 
tion of the /Videng? (London, Japan Society, 1896), vol, ii., p. 150, 
of the description of the practice in Yamada’s Japanese Dictionary. bk 
The practice is called Magare-Kanjo (Kanjé meaning baptism, or “ 
head-sprinkling), and is thus described : “ Four posts are set up > -- 
near water, on which white cloth is hung. To this are attached } 
leaves of lign-aloes, &c., as offerings for the benefit of the souls 
of the friendless dead, of drowned persons, or of women who have 
died in childbirth.”. Mr, Aston informs me that the expression 
here given as “ women who have died in childbirth ” is ambiguous 
in the original, and may mean “ still-born children” ; and by an 
accident he so rendered it in the WiAeng?. He is satisfied, how- 
ever, that “women who have died in childbirth” is intended. 
He also informs me that another Japanese authority states that 
the four pillars on which the cloth rests are, or represent, sofoda, 
#¢., the commemorative laths or posts, inscribed with Sanskrit 
characters, which are set up at graves, The practice, he adds, 
has heen described in Our Neighbourhood, by T. A, P. (the late 
Dr. Purcell, of Tokio), a work subsequently republished in ;: 
London under the title of 4 Suéwré of Vedo. | — 

E.. 5. HARTLAND, — 
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Rice Harvest in CEYLON. 
unicated by Mr. J. G. Frazer.) s 
(Supra, p. 77-) - 
On an estate in Ceylon near here, in February, the Tamil ~ 
coolies (Hindus) drowned the god Madu Sami in the river. For < 
three days he was drowned, and during that time Mooniandi the 
alling out, “ You have the devil in you!” and chasing them all 
made her carry a large stone on her head, and made her run 
_ and chased her to the Mooniandi Sami stone, and there they had 
Incantations ; and pushing her to a tree, near the Mooniandi 
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shrine, nailed her hair to the tree, and then cut it from her head. 


The woman was free then, and the hair remained there. On the = 





third day they resurrected the Madu Sami doll, and peace reigned 
as before. This was done after the rice-harvest was over. Moani: 
andi Sami is always protitiated by a sacrifice or thank-offering or 
scapegoat. They say: “ Here, devil, is your portion, or sacrifice, 
now leave us alone, you have had your share.” 
R. J. DruMMonD. 
23rd March, 1go2. 


UsSLucky AND Lucky CHILDREN, AND SOME BIRTH 
SUPERSTITIONS. 
(Supra, pp. 63, 188, 197.) 


THe Frest-Borx.—In the Punjab the first-born son of a wife 
is peculiarly uncanny, especially subject to magical influences and 
endowed with supernatural powers. On the one hand his hair is 


useful in witcheraft, and on the other its possession would give a 
wizard power over him. He himself possesse 





magical powers, for he can stop hail by throwing a stone back- 
wards from, or by cutting a hailstone with, a kmife; and he can 
stay a dust storm by standing naked in front of it. He is also 
peculiarly subject to lightning, and is not allowed to go out on a 
rainy day. ‘Snakes also become torpid in his presence. (Fuller 


“A first-born child, whether a boy or a girl, should not be 
married in Jeth | (or, one account adds, in Magh), nor should the 
| its in that month, because as she devours them 








eo foo willthe fates Uevoor hee Fimt-bom: The position of the 


Sets Rar rae pas ase son, his father is 
booen sepain a: dim, 30 babs tae tages #5) sybvoee jt0. dle at his 


' But according to the Matha-Khatra Granth, soba 15, of Bhardwaj Rikki, 

Renta ton ei a fipdgtaglicentny ais fap oe parties be Jethas, f2., 
in or not possible to avoid ceremony should 

held in the AGrt Nackshatra during that month. abe 
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birth; and in certain Khatri sections, ¢¢., the Kochhar, his 
funeral rites are actually performed in the fifth month of the 
mother's pregnancy. Probably herein lies an explanation of the 
devw-kdy, or divine nuptials, a ceremony which consists in a formal 
re-marriage* of the parents after the birth of their first son. The 
wife leaves her husband’s house and goes, not to her parents’ 
house, but to the house of a relative, whence she is brought back 
like a bride. This custom prevails among the Khanna, Kapur, 
PY Kakar, and Chopra, the highest sections of the Hindu 


rie ties ae an almost logical outcome of the doctrine of 
the metempsychosis, and it inevitably results that if the first-born 
be a girl she is peculiarly ill-omened. 

Twins.—There appear to be no superstitions in the Punjab 
connected with twins (dw/d or jonérr); but in one part of the 
Kangra district the child born a/ffer twins is called /awkda or 
“little.” 


THE SEQUENCE oF BintHs.—There is little to be added to 
the notes already given (pp. 63, 68), but the following details may 
be of interest. In Kangra a child of one sex born after Awe of the 
other sex is called frefar,* and with that primitive confusion of 
thought which makes no distinction between that which is holy 
and that which is accursed, we have the proverb: “ Zrefer re/e 
ya sange/e,” r.¢., “a frefar either brings evil or good fortune.” 

In the same district a child of one sex born after three of the 
other is called ctofer, and is, especially if a boy, propitious. As 
such he is presumably an object of jealousy to the fates, and his 
nose is’ drilled, like a girl, or he is given away to a low-caste man 
(a Barar or a Chuhra), from whom the child is redeemed by the 


parents by paying money or grain. 


' According to one account, a Kochhar wife in the sixth month of her 
pregnancy pretends to be displeased and goes away from her home. Her 
Sait cact vats hia Noam Vand: hes Unt gous weel be. wiih Sow meat a 
his bretherhood. On finding her, he entreats her to return and promises her 
fo present of jewellery, whereupon she consents to come back home. = 
9 Should a wife bear twenty children (!), she must also be remarried to her 
husband. The ceremony of remarriage is precisely the same as that of a first 
marriage, but it is performed on the roof of the house. 
4 The Mohammedan Gadhiok Sheikhs of Jhelum also retain it. It costs 
about half as much as a real marriage. 
* Tref=a third ploughing ; Jukes, Westerm Punyjatt Dictionary. rt. 
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The /otke.—(i.) Of three male children bor one after the 
other, the middle one is said to be lucky. Of three successive 
female children the middle one 1s considered unlucky. 

(i.) A boy following and preceding a girl is regarded as in- 
auspicious, A girl following and preceding a boy is believed to 
be lucky. | 

An inauspicious child is termed éAdrd-podhd-wdid. while an 
auspicious one is called Aa/ta-fotAn-wd/d. When a woman com- 
mences to grind wheat, to spin, or to chum milk she will not 
allow one of the former to stand by her, because she believes that 
the presence of such a child will render the work difficult or im- 
possible. She will either send him away or ignore his presence. 
On the other hand, the presence of one of the latter children is 
considered a good omen, and women believe that their work will 
be easily finished, if such a child be sitting by them. 

BIRTH SUPERSTITIONS.—There are some curious customs con- 
nected with births at particular times or after certain periods. For 
instance, a child born in the month of Bhidon is lucky (unlike 
a calf), while one born in Katik is inauspicious. In the latter 
case it is considered sinful to keep the mother in the house, and 
she should be expelled from it, but instead she may be made over, 
temporarily, to a Brahman and afterwards redeemed from him. 

* According to the Shistras” a wife who has no child for some 
years is called swad4; one who does not bear a child for ten 
years, ar bud/ta ; and after twenty-one or twenty-four years, swf 
éudhia. If then she bears a child, a fire of dried cowdung is 
burnt in front of the house, and the woman is sent away out of 
the village to live for forty days (a period called the pars) in a 
thatched hut, after which Brahmans are fed and she is allowed to 

A. J. Rose, 
30th June, rgoz. 


An Inpian Guost Story. 


The following account was given to me some years ago by 
Bibi Akhaya “Mohana, a respectable Bengali, at that time 
' Poliun in Multani = an omen ngury; Jukes, Werern Punjatj 
fhictwmary, 1.0. Rae we a 
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employed on the North Western Railway at Sahdranpur, in the 
North Western Provinces. 

Several years ago, his brother, who was then employed as a 
clerk in the secretariat office at Calcutta, proposed to pay a visit 
to his wife, then living in the family of his father-in-law, whom he 
had not seen for some years. He started on his journey to one 
of the eastern districts of the Presidency of Bengal, and when he 
arrived within a short distance of the village in which his father-in- 
law lived, he halted at the shop of a confectioner by the wayside, 
He entered tnto conversation with his host, who asked him where 
he was going. The Babi told him that he was on his way to 
visit his father-in-law. On this the confectioner expressed as- 
tonishment, and told him that some short time before his father- 
in-law and the other members of his family had been carried off 
by cholera, and that it was commonly reported that they still lived 
in the house in the form of Bhits, or malignant spirits, because no 
one was left to perform the necessary funeral rites. 

The Baba, an intelligent man, who spoke and wrote English 
well, laughed at this story, and continued his journey to the house 
of his relations. All was quiet when he reached the house; but 
he entered and found his father-in-law sitting in the reception- 
room. There was nothing unusual in his appearance, and the 
only thing he noticed was that the old man answered him in nasal 
tones. This the Babi supposed to be merely the result of old 
age. Soon after the ladies of the family appeared, who washed 
his feet and entertamed him with sweetmeats and sherbet, as 
Bengali women do when-a relative pays them a visit. He was 
surprised, however, to observe that they too spoke with a nasal 
twang. But when he remembered what the confectioner had 
told him, he could not help feeling some anxiety. 

When evening came, the ladies told him to go and cook his 
supper for himself. This again was unusual, as the cooking for a 
guest is always done by the ladies of the family. He asked the 
reason, and they told him that they were under a vow of fasting 
and could eat nothing that day. Of course, as he afterwards saw, 
their real objection to cook was the dread of fire and the aversion 
to touch iron cooking utensils, which all Bhits feel. 

So he set about cooking for himself, and as he was boiling the 
rice and was about to salt it, they shouted to him to desist, as 
under their fasting vow the use of salt was forbidden in the house. 
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Then they gave him some fish which he cooked for himself, and 
when it was ready he laid it ina dish. But no sooner had he laid 
it down than it disappeared. The fact was that the Bhits, unseen 
by him, ate it as soon as it was cooked. 

At this his alarm increased, and he began to think how he could 
manage to escape from this uncanny house. Finally, he deter- 
mined to appeal to his wife, though he knew that she had become 
a Bhit herself. As he entered the room in which she sat ‘she 
instantly vanished, and soon after he saw her sitting in another 
corner. He approached her again, and she again disappeared. 
At last, when he appealed to ber for mercy, she said: My dear 
husband, as you see, we are all Bhits, and our bodies are being 
eaten away inside by worms. But in spirit we are Bhits, and we 
intend to kill you to-night.” When he asked how they had be- 
come Bhiits, she answered: “Our father died, and there was no 
one to perform his funeral rites; so he became a Bhit, and he 
killed us one by one. This he did because he had to serve the 
Bhits who were senior to him, and when he killed one of us 
that one took his place in servitude. And so each one, as he 
became a Bhit, killed another of us, till there was none of us 
left, Then we began to kill our neighbours, until the remnant, 
finding out who we were, abandoned the village. We cannot 
follow them now as we are unable to leave our own district, and 
we have to depend on any stranger like yourself who happens to 
visit the village.” 

When he heard the story, the Babi was beside himself with 
fear, and implored her to point out some way in which their 
bondage might be put an end to, and he might save his life. She 
answered : “ Your only chance of safety is to go at once and 
perform our Sriddha (funeral rites) at Gaya, and then we can go 
to heaven. But you must marry me again when I am reborn in 
the family of my father's brother. When we pass out of the state 
of Bhiits the Pipal (sacred fig) tree which stands in the courtyard 
of the house will fall down of its own accord, Now take a jofz 
(brass cup) of water and go out. While you hold it in your hand 
none of us can touch you, and you can make your escape. Good- 
bye, my former husband.” 

He took her advice, filled a /of# with water and rushed out of 
heed, and ran until he was well out of their district, He passed 
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that night at the house of the confectioner, and next morning 
hastened home. He raised money and went to Gaya, where he 
performed the Sriiddha in due form. 

‘When he revisited his father-in-law’s house some time after he 
found that the Pipal-tree in the courtyard had fallen down. So 
he took his wife’s advice and married the daughter of the brother 
of his late father-in-law, and since then he has lived in prosperity. 


This curious story illustrates the popular beliefs about life | 


death, and especially about Bhits. The Bhit is a malignant 
spirit, and one common cause why people become Bhits ts that 
their funeral rites have not been performed. The Homeric 


parallel is the case of Patroklos (J/ad, xxii., 71); on the contrary, 


the shade of Elpenor, though his body is unburied, passes into the 
house of Hades (Odyssey, xi., 51-83). “The spirit-voice ts a low 
murmur, chirp, or whisper, as it were the ghost of a voice” 
(Tylor, Primitive Culture, second edition, i., 452 sey.). Indian 
ghosts speak with a nasal twang (Crooke, Supufar Aeligian and 
Folk- Lore, i 237 $t7-). The fact of the new-coming dead serving 

: ded them is a common belief in Ireland 
(Lady Wilde, Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, and Superstitions 
of Ireland, $2 seg. Folk-Lore, iv., 363), in Scotland (Rogers, 
Sodal Life, ii., 3 342), and in China (Giles, Strange Stories from a 
Chinese Studio, i., 365). 1 have illustrated elsewhere the pro- 
tective powers of iron, brass, and sripidibentie sitybirge Bohan aibul 
India, i, Tl s¢y.; is 5095 34), That Bhiits buve a well-defined 
istrict, outside which they are unable to pass, is a well-known 
folk-belief. To marry a second wife is dangerous, as she is 
exposed to the malignant spirit of her predecessor. Here the 
danger is avoided by the woman being re-born in another family, 
and then re-married to her former husband. The incident of the 
Pipal-tree rather looks as if it were one of those cases in which, 
the tree is the “Life Index” of the family. It falls on their 
release from the form of Bhiits and their entrance into Paradise. 
Bhits, however, as Mr. Hartland reminds me, often take up their 
abode in trees, and Pipal-trees seem to be their favourites ; see 
Bhat Nitandh, by Dalpatrim Daya, translated by Alex. Kinloch 
Forbes. Bombay (1849), pp- 5, 19, 45, 47+ | 

W. CRooKE. 
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MytTus CURRENT IN THE SAHARA DEseErt. 


I picked up the following stories while on an expedition into 
the Sahara in 1900; most of them from Arabs of my caravan, or 
from the Touareg nomads whose camp I visited. ‘They are all, I 
think—with one possible exception—of Touareg, that is to say 
of Berber, ongin. Some of them I afterwards found reproduced 
in Le Sahara frangais, by Bissuel, published in 1891 by Jourdan, 
Algiers, from which I have added a few items, distinguishing them 
in each case from what I gathered at first hand. 

“Somewhere in the Touareg country” there is a valley strewn 
with stones which shine at night. It is infested by deadly snakes 
which can spring as high as the hump of a camel from the ground. 
They sleep among the rocks during the daytime, but emerge and 
attack anyone who enters the valley during the night, which is the 
only time when these stones can be distinguished from ordinary 
pebbles. The men who collect these stones enter the valley at 
night on camel-back and sew fleeces, with the woolly side out- 
wards, all over their camels, and_over themselves up to the waist, 
for protection from the snakes. They carry a hollow reed and a 
bag of powdered charcoal, and when they see a luminous stone 
they place one end of the reed over it and pour a handful of 
charcoal down the tube, so that when they return during the day- 
time to gather the stones, they may be able to identify them from 
those which surround them. (From my Arab guide.) 

In the Air district there is said to be an enchanted oasis (ef the 
Garden of the Hesperides), some of the trees in which bear 
precious stones instead of fruit. In its midst is a magnificent 
palace with walls of porphyry, jasper, and jade. Splendid ara- 
besques cover the walls, lace-like tracery fills the windows, and its 
golden domes and minarets flash and sparkle in the sun. Foun- 
tains play all day in its courts and gem-like singing birds warble 
continually around it. It is inhabited by women “ more beautiful] 
than Aewris," who appear on its roofs and beckon to those who 
visit the oasis to enter (¢ the Sirens). But no human being has 
yet entered that palace ; for whenever any one attempts to cross 
the threshold the building recedes before him, and continues to 
do so while he follows it about the oasis; until at length, fascinated 
by those beautiful women, he wears himself out by following the 
palace round the oasis and falls exhausted and dies under its walls. 
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Only one man ever succeeded in escaping from the spot. He was 
a greedy and avaricious fellow who, when he saw the women 
beckoning, turned his back upon them and busied himself in 
filling his Aerrafas (camel-bags) with the precious fruit of the oasis. 
He then set out for his tent. He marched the whole day, but 
in the evening found himself back again at the point whence 
he had started. On the second day the same thing happened 
again. He then realised that the oasis belonged to the genii, and 
that they were preventing him from carrying away their fruit. He 
accordingly emptied his 4errafas and made another attempt to 
return to his home. But the result was the same as before: in 
the evening he found himself back again at his starting point. 
An examination showed that a single date which he had over- 
looked still remained in one of his Aerrafas, and it was not until 
he had thrown this out that he was able to return to his tent. 
(From a Touareg herdsman of the Hoggar tribe, and some Arabs 
of my caravan; the account of the palace is from my Arab guide. 
The oasis is mentioned in £e SaAara_frangats, p. 153-) 

The Touareg women, when they wish to get news of their lovers 
who are absent on some expedition, put on their best clothes and 
go and lie down on one of the old tombs in the desert and invoke 
a spin called /a@efar, who appears in the form of a man. If the 
woman pleases him, he gives her the news she wants; if not, he 
strangles her. (fe Satara franpais, p. 153.) 

There are some hot springs in Algeria (at Hammam Meskoutine, 
I #4in&, though there is another legend of this place), which are 
used by the Arbs as a cure for rheumatism. The Arabs say 
they are heated by a furnace stoked by some gent, whom 
Solomon condemned to the work on account of some crime they 
had committed. In order that they should not see, hear, or 
repeat anything that went on at the baths, he made them deaf 
and blind, and deprived them of the power of speech. As, owing 
to these infirmities, the other genii have not been able to acquaint 
them with the fact of the death of Solomon, they still continue 
the labour imposed upon them, fearing that if they should cease 
to do so he would punish them still more severely. I am sorry to 
say I have not kept a note of my authority for this story, which, 
it will be observed, is not localized in the Sahara. 

“ Sand-devils,” #¢. whirls of sand raised by the wind into the air, 
are said by the Ambs to be caused by a genius amusing himself. 
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I was told a story by an Arab of a man who made some slighting 
remarks to his companion about a passing “sand-devil.” The 
Devil immediately wheeled round and came swirling and roaring 
towards him, knocked him down, tore the éwrnows (cloak) from 
his back, and carried it up into the air until it was lost to 
sight. | 

A curious droning sound known as “the song of the sands” 
is heard sometimes on a still night in the Sahara. The Arabs 
say that this sound is the genii talking. (From an Arab of my 
caravan; and from: one of a gang of Sha’ ambah Arabs under 
arrest at Tougourt for raiding the Touaregs.) 

There are two species of fabulous snakes in the desert. ‘The 
one was described as being about eighty feet long, three feet 
wide, and having long hair on its head “like a woman.” It 
springs upon travellers from an enormous distance or kills them 
by breathing fire at them. (Touareg name ashsfie/; Arab name 
Aanesh—both words mean simply “snake.” I have also heard it 
called Ziaraéen by an Arab.) The other is smaller, the length of 
six men. It also has hair on its head, and has besides two horns 
ike a goat. Its cry resembles that of a goat: it is called a 
Tanerhoue/, This account, which I had from several Arabs, is con- 
firmed in Ze Sahara frangats, p. 154, where tt is further said that 
in the Ahnet mountains of the Sahara there is also a creature called 
a Taner'ow?. It is globular in shape, and “as large asa camel,” 
and quite black. It moves occasionally from place to place, but 
generally lives in the caves of the mountains, where it sleeps all 
day long. It has a great objection to being disturbed, and if 
aroused by any one entering the cave, squirts boiling water at him 
from its mouth, which not only kills him but cooks him as well. 
The Zaner'ouf then devours him and immediately falls asleep 
again. Can this myth refer to some volcanic phenomenon ? 

Some of the better-class natives of course quite recognise the 
fabulous nature of these various creatures, but others firmly believe 
in them. One reason of my journey into the Sahara was to inquire 
into the existence of the #iaraden, as I was collecting natural history 
specimens at the time, and thought that perhaps the “long hair ™ 
might be some sort of hood like the cobra’s, and that it might be 
anew species. I was told at Biskra that one had been seen ar 
El Wad (El Oued), but of course when I got there I could hear 
nothing of it. The horns of the famerhowe/ may be only an exaggera- 
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tion of the two “horns,” or short spikes, on the head of the Lafad, 
or horned cerastes viper, a snake which runs to about two feet 
long. 

In the same district there is a class of beings called “the 
people of the sand” (Touareg AAs-et-Trad, Arab Ae/-es-Souf). 
They claim possession of everything below the surface of the soil. 
They are of a mischievous disposition and drink up the water of 
the wells when they see a thirsty traveller approaching, and bite 
off the roots of the plants and so cause them to die and reduce 
the amount of pasturage for camels. They sometimes take a 
bodily shape and come above ground, but never show themselves 
to more than two persons at once. So said one of the Hoggar 
(Touareg) herdsmen previously mentioned. In Bissuel’s Les Towa- 
reg de /Owest (Jourdan, Algiers, 1588), there is (p. 32) a story of 
two Arab brothers, extremely attached to each other, who were 
travelling together in the desert. In the evening they halted and 
killed a sheep for their supper. The spot where they had halted 
was a sand-dune district with no vegetation. While looking for 
some fuel to cook the meat, one of them found a Touareg tomb. 
The Touareg usually mark their graves by placing a slab of wood or 
stone (called Stowated, or “ witness”), upright in the ground, at 
the head and foot of it, with the name of the deceased upon one 
of the slabs. The slabs in this case were of wood. ‘Thinking 
these would make good fuel, the elder brother sent the younger 
to pull them up. He was unable to do so, for at every wrench 
which he gave to the slabs a heartrending groan proceeded 
from the grave. Thoroughly scared, he returned to his brother 
‘and told him what had happened. The latter laughed at him 
for his fears. and sot out to’ fetch them himself. He was met 
when he attempted to do so with the same heartrending sighs and 
groans. But he was not to be easily daunted. “These slabs are 
of no use to you,” he called out to the deceased Touareg: “I 
want them to cook my supper, and I mean to have them.” He 
wrenched them out and brought them back to the camp. Find- 
ing his brother fast asleep he set to work to cook the dinner so as 
to be ready for his awakening. Just as the meal was ready and 
the cook was about to ies his brother, the form of the dead — 
‘Touareg emerged from the grave and came and sat down between 
the two brothers, claiming that as he had supplied the means of 
cooking the food, he had a right to a share in ae The 
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cook admitted the justice of his claim and began to divide the 
meat into three portions. 

“Why are you cutting that meat into three?” asked the 
Touareg. 

“ Because there are three of us—you, I, and my brother.” 

“No, there are only two. Your brother is dead.” 

“No, he 1s only asleep.” 

“T tell you he is dead.” 

“He isnot, you fool; he is asleep." And they began to 
quarrel about it. 

At last the cook, becoming enraged at the insults heaped upon 
him by the dead Touareg, snatched up his gun and fired point 
blank into him. ‘The Touareg with a triumphant laugh sprang to 
his feet and, closely followed by the Arab, ran to his grave, where 
he immediately disappeared. The Arab, immensely pleased with 
himself for having got the better of a ghost, returned to the camp, 
stooped down and shook his brother to awaken him, but found to 
his horror that he was quite dead, having been killed by the shot 
which he had fired at his shadowy guest. 


W. J]. Harpine Kina. 


STRAY NoTes on OxrorpstHirE FOLKLORE. 
Compiled by Percy Manninc, M.A, F.S.A. 


The following notes, which were in part read at the meeting of 
March 26, 1902 (see p. 114), are largely based on the collections of 
my old friend Thomas James Carter, who was born at Baldon-on- 
the-Green, Oxon., on June 11,1832. His parents moved in 1836 
to St. Clement's, Oxford, where he has lived ever since. In 
early life he worked for some years in the old St. Clement's brick- 
fields, now long since built over. Here he began in his spare 
moments to hunt for fossils, and by degrees he acquired a con- 
siderable practical knowledge of the subject. At length he was 
disabled by rheumatism from hard work, and took to the collec. 
tion of fossils for his living. For many years he ranged the 
country round Oxford, going from quarry to brickyard, until he 
attained a very intimate acquaintance with the geology of the 
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district ; and many geologists, not to mention candidates for “ the 
schools,” owe much to Carter's knowledge. Some of the finest 
specimens of local fossils in the University Museum were collected 
by him, notably the series of 7rigenia clate/ata, and of Ammonites 
catenata, from the calcareous grit of Marcham, Crdaris Smithit 
from the grit of Headington, Givfhea Strickéandi and Rampiho- 
riyrais, from the Oxford clay of St. Clement's. 

It was as a collector of fossils that I first met Carter, but subse- 
quently on turning my attention to folklore, it struck me that I 
might avail myself of his rambles over the country. He applied 
to his search for “ old superstitions, stories, proverbs, words, &c.” 
—such was his commission—the same keenness and shrewdness 
with which he had hunted fossils. In every case he wrote his 
information down before bringing it to me, and it is a selection 
from his MS3., copied practically rerdafim, that forms the main 
body of these papers. I have added some items collected by 
myself at first-hand, together with explanatory notes where they 
seemed necessary. These are distinguished by square brackets, 
Or are given as footnotes. For all else Carter is my authority. 
The dates give the time when he obtained the several items, and 
in most cases [ have added the names of his informants. 

I. WrrcHcrart. 

Many years ago there lived in the village of Kirtlington an old 
woman called “ Sarey Bowers,” said to be a witch. She was the 
terror of all the children and young people, and something was 
sure to happen to any one who incurred her displeasure. She 
lived in an old hut at the top of the village, called Fox Town's 
End, which was a noted place for the hounds to meet at. A fox 
had been started from Town's End many times, but had never 
been caught, and Sarey was accused of bewitching both hounds 
and fox; but on the last day of the season the fox was run so 
close it could scarcely get away. It found shelter, however, in 
Sarey's hut, and when the hounds were whipped off and the door 
opened, Sarey was sitting by the fire. They say that Sarey was 
herself the fox.—( June, 1894.) 

About fifty years ago there was an old woman living at Newn- 
ham Murren, named Frewin, who was reckoned to be a witch. 
Many people while walking in the twilight were frightened by 
seeing a white cat that was said to be the old woman, and it was 
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a common saying, ‘Don’t stay out late, or you'll see the white 
cat."—(1898.) 

Old Mrs. Joseph Cooper, aged ninety-one, of Barton, near 
Headington, remembers when she was a child a woman called 
Miriam Russell, who was a witch, and the terror of the place. 
She was often seen riding about in a dough-cover [a bin for 
kneading dough]. She once went to ask for something of a 
family named Powell, who lived at Stowford Farm, and on being 
denied said she would remember them. A few days after, the 
cows and calves all suddenly ran about as if they were going mad, 
and several calves were found at Inst on the top of the thatched 
barn. Old Miriam made it known that this was her work. The 
Powells then willingly gave her what she wanted, and then the 
cows were quiet and the calves came down off the barn. 

Miriam was so formidable, she is said to have been 
very fond of children.—(August, 1897.) 

Some forty years ago there lived at Salford, near Chipping 
Norton, an old woman named Dolly Henderson, a notable witch, 
One day she fell out with a woman named Ann Hulver, and 
bewitched her, so that she was very ill for a long time and could: 
getno cure. At last she went to a cunning man named Manning, 
who told her that she would meet a woman as she went home, 
and that she was the person who had caused her illness, but 
she was not to speak to her, or say anything to anyone about 
her. But she did; she told some women that worked in the 
Gide shat the ian aad, and so she got worse and worse till 
she was like a skeleton. About this time a boy was also be- 
witched by old Dolly, and his brother threw a thor stick at her, 
which tore her arm and made it bleed a good deal. The woman 
and the boy then soon got well, but the old witch died, and the 
terror of the village was got rid of. —(From Mrs. Jinny Bigerstaff, of 
Salford, aged 63, who knew the people mentioned.—(gth October, 
1897.) 

athe ta ak lia oko the ail Gar wligh: the Reolicghe Stones stand, 
Mr. A.J. Evans (F.2., vi, 20), mentions the belief current in Long Compton 
which ix ost on the ether tide of the hill—that the drawing of a witch's blood 
breaks the spell that she may have cast over her victim. As late as 1875 an 
inhabitant of that village was convicted of manslaughter for stabbing an oli 
woman with a pitchfork, causing her death. He gave as his motive that she 
war 6 witch—one of sixteen witches in the village—and that he was trying to 
break her spells. Vide un article in the Mirmingham Weekly Pose, on 
“ Manners and Customs of Shakespeare's Greenwood,” by Mr. George Morley, 
quoted in the Oxford Times, 22nd July, 1899. 
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Old Mrs. Snow, aged seventy-six, of Stanton St. John, says that 
when she was a girl, her father, John Turner, used to tell her of an 
old woman named Betty Cann, who was a witch, and lived at the 
top of the village in an old thatched cottage long since pulled 
down. When she met the villagers she always had something to 


i. say to them, She once asked Turner where he was going, and he 
told her, “To the wood to get some services” [service-berries], 


When he got to the wood old Betty was up in the tree, and shouted 


| _ out, “Hold your hat, here’s plenty!” And she filled his hat. 


‘The boys and girls were afraid to go past her cottage for fear 
of being bewitéhed. Some of the older boys and men would go 
and look in at her window, or through the keyhole, and said as 


a fact that the old woman was dancing half-naked, and her old 


In summer time she would meet the farmers and tell them not 


Pe to carry their hay; if they did so after being told not, something 


§- 
J 


was sure to happen—a horse would go lame, or a waggon would 
break down. She would also ride on hurdles, and send the cows 


~ and other cattle full tear down the village, She would tell the 


‘young men and girls where they had been last night, and what 


_ time they got home.—(17th February, 1898.) 


About sixty years ago there lived at Tetsworth an old gipsy 


_ woman called “ Mother Buckland,” who got her living by begging.! 
_ She was known as a witch, and it was thought unlucky to refuse 

_ her anything, as something bad would happen to those who did. 
_ One day she called at a house where a woman called Phoebe 
_ Hawes was hanging out a shawl to air on a clothes-line in the 


sun, and Mother Buckland said she would like the shawl. She 


- Was refused, and then she threatened the woman and told her 
- “Look out! You'll know; look out!” From that time the 


_ woman was bewitched, becoming like one lost, and this went on 


f ' 
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till the old gipsy came back some weeks after; then the shawl 


: hire, but as its /ecais is only a mile or so from the border of 
Oxfordshire it may be added as a note. ]—Forty years ago an old gipsy wor 


Zz Witch, and she bewitched a boy called Holton, who lived in a cottage now 
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hot rest, and she could not make water. Being in much pain she came to the 


ars 


house again where the boy lived, and found him up the chimney. So she took 
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was given to her, and the woman soon recovered.—(From widow 
Linders, of Tetsworth, r2th September, 1897.) 


[A figure of an old gipsy woman telling fortunes, said to repre- Z 


sent Mother Buckland, appears in the foregroun d of a very scarce 
lithograph drawn and printed by Plowman, of Oxford, in 1839, 
entitled “Commemoration of the Conservative Fete and Regatta 


held ak Nusssinn oo the eae Anew. 1849 07 
Il. Prenistoric Monuments. 
[The Aolfright Stones and their folklore were the subject of an 


exhaustive paper by Mr. A. J. Evans, printed in FolA-Lore in 


1894 (vi, 6-51), but the following items were collected quite inde- 
pendently, and may therefore have some value for purposes of 
‘comparison. It will be remembered that the stones consist of a 
circle, a ruined dolmen called “The Whispering. Knights,” and a 


single standing stone called “The King,” which are popularly said 4 % | 


to be an invading king, five of his knights, and his army, turned 
into stones by a witch, If they could have topped the hill on 
which they stand and looked down on Long Compton, which lies 


just the other side, the king would have become King of England. 7 


Mr. Evans (p. 19) quotes the traditional verses which embody 
this story. In my own copy of Dr. R. Plot's Natura! History of 


fordshire, znd ed. 1705, are some MS, notes in a contemporary — 


hand “and: ainong: thee whkt probably the earliest recorded 
version of these rhymes :-— 


“« Said the Danish General, 
If Long Compton I cou'd see 
Then King of England I shou'd be. 
Bat seply’d the ( Beis” erased) Saxon General, 
Then rise up Hill & stand fast Stone— 
For King of England thou'lt be none.” ] 


[The stones are said to go down the hill to drink at a spring 
Evans, Ze, p. 24.) It was formerly said [writes Carter] that they 


went down to the brook on New Year's Eve to drink at twelve _ ; 
o'clock. Mew the saying is, that they go down when they hear 


idiot ea i dai 
[Though often moved, the stones would always have to be 


brought back ; Evans, Ze, p: 27.) me oe hee 
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Compto if they 
were pee to bdag him back ; bat the eis horses could not 


move him; they tried more, but could not succeed, till they 


+ - brought a white one, and then he was brought back. ° 


[A variant of this story is as follows]: The stone was taken to 


____ Long Compton to form a bridge over a stream ; but they coul 


"Sy ede haa ate ae back ; but when they got 

to where he is, they were so frightened, they ran away, and left 
him standing. 

[The following story does not relate to the “King Stone," but 


apparently to one of the “Knights”; Evans, Zc. p. 27]: They 


took one large flat stone to Long Com. (i.¢., (nately to 
put over a ditch, and had to bring it back; but no amount of 
‘horses could do it, so they left it in the field at the bottom of the 
[The following relates to the difficulty of counting the stones in 


S p. the circle twice alike; Evans, /c. p. 26]: A Charlbury man told me 
| _ about a baker, who tried to count those stones at Long Com.; he 
_ got over the difficulty by placing a loaf on each stone, and then 


counted the stones, and found seventy-two. 

[Bad luck would come to anyone who injured the stones; Evans, 
/¢, p. 23]: A friend of mine, some years ago, broke a piece off one 
of the stones, and called at Chapel House (near Chipping Norton) 


fe to have some beer ; he showed thestone, when the landlady begged 


him to take it back, as there would sure to be something bad happen 


al to him.—{1894.) 


[The Devil's Quoits at Stanton Harcourt are three large standing 


a stones, which Bie wil Sick setpnitt OF, wast yas. Pepoably & circle 


considerably larger than that at Avebury, and which 


| gave their name to the neighbouring village (Santon= AS. Stn 
| #tn, the stone enclosure). Beacon Hill is a very cons 


Dicisticcark Sust above: ynsbain Sivides on the Berkshire side of 
_ the Thames, about two and a half miles in a straight line from the 
_ “Quoits.” It is very steeply scarped on three sides, and it has 
been suggested that it was the British fortress of Egonesham, 


captured by the Saxons under Cuthwulf in 571.*} 


45... Akerman, * Ancient nt Limits ofthe Fores of Wychwood,” Achat 
. bia, rc, 430; A. J. Evans, “Rollright Stones and their Folklore,” 


| Falk. Lore, vi., 


#43, Parker, "arly History of Oxford (Oxi. Hist. Soc.), p. 81. 
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The devil was playing quoits on Beacon Hill on a Sunday, and 
in a rage at being told it was wrong, he threw these three to where 
they are now. 

One of the quoits standing in Walker's Field was once taken 
away, and put over a ditch called the “Back Diteh” in the “Farm 
Close” to make a bridge; but it was always slipping, and although 
often put back, it would not rest, and they were obliged at last to 
take it back to where it now stands. Wheel marks can still be 
seen on it—(From Chas. Batts, labourer, of Stanton Harcourt, 
aged 35, who had it from his father. January 1, 1898.) 

[Mr. Akerman,’ in 1858, records a rationalised version of the 
same story, as follows: “There is a tradition in the neighbour- 
hood that the northernmost stone was once Aecuipeaes 
occupier of the land, and laid across a wat Irse, 
served as a bridge over which waggons and carts for some tithe 

, and that it was restored to its old locality at the request 
of one of the Harcourt family. A groove in this stone, eight 
inches from the top, seven inches in width, and about three inches 
deep, is believed to have been caused by the wheels of the 
vehicles when it lay prostrate.”] 

[Joseph Goodlake of Stanton Harcourt (now of Yarnton), aged 
63, in March, rgo1, gave me the following particulars which he 
had from his father: “ When the war was in England, the fighting 
ended at Stanton by those stones, and from there across to Stan- 
Jake Down by Cut Mill. Harcourt was the general; he was Emperor 
in England; hée is buried in the church with his sword and gun and 
clothes.” Further: “ When the war was in England the officers 
used to hide behind them” (the Devil's Quotts) “from the 
bullets,” and the men used to pick the bullets out of them when 

my informant was young.] 

Tite lagen’ connecting the, OuoH with 6 battle is confirr 
by a story told by Tom Hughes:* “An old man in that 


' Akerman, he. Pp 43!- 

* T, Hughes, Scowring of the White Horse (1859), p. 32. 
several monuments to the Harcourt family in the church, the most conspicuous 
of which are two altar tombs with effigies in full armour ; one to Sir Robert 
Harcourt, K.G., and bis wife Margaret, 1471, the other to his grandson, Sir 


Robert, who was Henry VIL"s standard-bearer at Bosworth, and died some 


time after 1g01. sige agate anes A eA eatin 
The story of the fighting may well have arisen from the 


coveres of British and Anglo-Saxon remains that have been made in the 
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village” (Stanton Harcourt) “told me that a battle was fought 
there, which the English were very near losing, when the general 
rode up to one of his captains, named Harcourt, who was in the 
thick of it, and called out, ‘Stan’ to un, Harcourt, stan’ to un, 
Harcourt,’ and that Harcourt won the battle, and the village has 
been called Stanton Harcourt ever since.” 

Near Enstone is a miined cromlech known as the “ Moar 
Stone.” The villagers say that “it was put up in memory of a 
certain general named Hoar, who was slain in the Civil War. It 
was put there, as that was a piece of land no one owned.”! 

[Near Steeple Barton is another mined cromlech, also called 
the “ Afoar Stone,” which is now only a confused heap of small 
stones, having been broken up by an ignorant farmer. Some 
fifty years ago it was much more perfect, and two of the side 
stones were standing about four feet out of the ground. “They 
used to say that whenever they tried to drag them two pebbles 
away with horses, they would roll back of their own accord. 
Them two pebbles growed out of litthe uns; at least that’s my 
way of thinking."—({(From George Nevill, of Yarnton, aged 74, 
March, 1901.)] 


neighbourhood. A fmma/er close to the “Quoits” was destroyed by the 
grandfather of the present farmer, and on Staniake Down many Anglo-Saxon 
burials have been found. 

' A letter signed Zum in the Oxford Times of March 29, 1902, mentions 
this story, and adds that “there was a battle over there, Lidstone way." 
Lidstone being a hamlet of Enstone, about one and a half miles to the north- 
west. Mr. W. Harper in “Observations on Hoar-Stones," printed in 
Archacologia (1832), xxv.. 54, speaks of the War Stone at Enstone. This 
conspicuous object is sald by the country people to have been set up ‘ata 
French wedding.’ " There is evidently here a confused version of some legend 
such as that belonging to the stones at Sianton Drew, Somerset, which were 
* vulgarly called the Weddings, and they say ‘tis a company that assisted at a 
nuptial ceremony thus petrify’d.” Stukeley’s dary, quoted by Evans, Fyid- 


| | Lare, Vig 4 
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Tie MumainG-PLay AND OTHER VESTIGES OF FoLK-DRAMA IN 


Be hy ee Ce that it 1s 
desirable to bring together the scattered material bearing on this 
subject without further delay, and I have undertaken to edit the 

ection, which will form one of the issues of the Society. 
Members who have collected notes and versions are invited 
send them cither to the Secret: - or to me direct, and they may 
‘rest assured that their contributions will receive careful attention, 
and in every case will be suitably acknowledged in the work which 
iS Now in active preparation. 

Contributors will oblige by taking note of the great importance 
of locality, action, and dress in these traditions. Of mere ver- 
sions of the words of the mumming-play we already possess a 
nencrin ase aeTe but ‘no. version which includes a note of 
ofthe pices, or of the dress of the players, will be either super- 
fluous or valueless. Anothe point of great importance is the date 
of. collécthon. The earlier the date the greater the value of the 
record. If careful inquiry be made by the collector, it may be 
found that there exists an old MS., or possibly a printed copy, from 
which the current version has been adapted. ‘Transcripts of both 
should eee car moet os ei and 


Lastly, pracy ilistration, Sieh magazines may contain 
illustrations, and these will mostly refer to bygone observances 
‘of our old dramatic customs, and will be very useful. But for 
‘current purposes the camera is a valuable ally. Let the time 
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chosen for exposure be some point of action or grouping of 


characters; tograp! of detail can be taken afterwards. In 


the absence of a camera, I have known a-quick-sketching pencil, 


° 4 with notes for subsequent completion of the picture or pictures, 


T. FARMAN ORDISH. 


Sou mpton Buildings, London. 


Tue CoLLection OF FOLKLORE. 
(Supra, p. 226.) 


TI cannot help expressing my surprise at the little attention 
which is paid to the collection of the folklore of our own country. 
It appears to be assumed by everybody that there is nothing to 
collect. Mr. Craigie writes to that effect in his admirable paper 
on the Danish collector, Kristensen.! My experience is entirely 
opposed to this view. It is not the want of material, but the want 
of collectors that we have to contend with. It is. so much easier, 
and so much pleasanter, to theorise than to collect! I felt at 
Castleton last summer that I was merely on the fringe of a great 
subject, and that with more time and opportunities I might have 


done much. 1 believe that ballads, even in a fragmentary form, 
are rare. Folktales are much commoner, but as a rule very much 
worn down. That is probably owing to the spread of popular 
education, and to the diffusion of cheap newspapers. But when 
you come to the customs and beliefs which form the stock-in- 
trade, as it were, of the collector, the material is yet abundant. 
For instance, there isa great variety of Christmas miumming- 
‘customs which nobody has ever attended to.2 1 am trying to do 
something in the way of collecting them myself, but I feel that it 
isa big undertaking for one man. To do it as it ought to be 
* done, | should have to go into a bundred villages, and write down 

all that the mummers do and say. But this kind of work, even 
when imperfect, seems to me to be more useful, and more likely 


' Felk-Lore, ix. 194. * [But see preceding Letter.—Ep.) 
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to advance the cause of science, than printing extracts from county 
histories and guide-books., 

I rather doubt whether anybody can be taught how to collect. 
Obviously a man must not go round in @ carriage and pair, and 
give himself airs. The collector should mot discuss the subject, 
if he can help it, with an absolute stranger, unless he happens to 
hear that the stranger 1s interested in the subject of custom and 
antiquities. Many people in quite humble life, who live in villages, 
are interested in these things, especially the old, who love to talk 
of the things done in their childhood. If aman is determined to 
get the information, he can overcome all difficulties by perseverance. 
He must_not co about in the expectation that the information will 
come to him. The collector is in the position of a man who is 
about to get up evidence in a pedigree case. If in such a matter 
he expects the plums to fall into his mouth, he will be very much 
mistaken. His conversation must lead up to the subject on which 
he desires information, and he should not begin by asking direct 
questions. You can begin by talking about the weather, and 
make the conversation lead up to anything you like. But in order 
to lead the conversation in the nght direction, the collector must 
know what he wants; in other words, he must know what evidence | 
is worthless, and what is valuable. At the same time he should 
write down everything that is likely to be of the least use, 

Perhaps it need hardly be said that the collector should try to 
get on easy and familiar terms with his informants.. He should go 
in his oldest and plainest suit. If the informant keeps a shop, he 
should deal with that shop. He should give toys and little presents 
to the children. He should interest himself in the lives of his 
informants, talk as they talk, and try to think as they think. That 
may be rather difficult at first, but the student of folklore should 
be acquainted with old-fashioned ways of thinking. He should 
know how to project himself into habits of thought to which he is 
strange himself. In doing this he need not be ahumbug. He 
need not pretend to believe, but he must show sympathy with his 
informants, and must not laugh at them. If they see that he is 
genuinely interested in old beliefs and practices, they will not be 
slow in the end to tell him what they know. 

I always use a small note-book myself and write everything 
down in pencil. But I do not begin to write until I have obtained 
leave to do so, and until I have obtained some little acquaintance 
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with my informant. We must first of all get on terms of easy 
conversation. It is much better not to press questions, but to 
pause and wait for answers, as the best things are generally 
volunteered. A good deal depends on the humour in which the 
collector happens to be for the time being. If he finds that he is 
not able to smile, joke, and make himself agreeable, he will not 


make much progress. The thing must be done easily, naturally, . L . 


and without importunity. 

I think it is impossible to lay down any rule as to what class of 

people best preserve folklore. The people who preserve it worst 

are the voluble busybodies who think they have read something 
rh (ienrthit a I should say that the people who seldom or 
never read know most. It is a good thing to employa maid- 
servant whom one can trust to make inquiries about beliefs and 
magical charms, as those are the matters on which people are. 
most reticent. What she reports can then be written down and 
afterwards verified. I find that people are much more ready to 
talk to one of their own class, for the educated can never be quite 
in touch with the uneducated. 

In writing a thing down it is best to use the very words ond 
dialect, if possible, of the narmtor, and one should try to avoid 
translating into conventional or literary form. 

The whole art consists in perseverance, and setting people at 
their ease. These are things which cannot be taught, I have 
sometimes failed in setting people at their ease, because I have 
been in too great a hurry. In small country villages people are - 
never in a hurry, and the habits of precision and of getting at. 
once to the root of things, which are practised in taking evidence 
in courts of justice, would be out of place in dealing with such a 
tender plant as folklore. 

I have sometimes made presents of books dealing with folklore 
to show people that I am in earnest, and that what they are going 
to tell me is by no means a matter for ridicule, but a subject for 
serous inquiry. Ihave got some of my best things in that way. 
The book reminds people of other things which they cannot think 


of all at once. a | 
Sipwey ©. Appy. 


Si ar sicsincy Hess) eich of collecting leads me to 
draw a great distinction between the collection of the different 
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kinds of folklore. Folktales in England are few, except in the 
form of anecdotes (generally told as true), in which shape I con- 
fess they do not greatly attract me, and I cannot therefore say 
much about collecting them, But localised legends are plentiful, 
and quite easy to collect. How came those mounds and stones 
on yonder moorland? Why is that hill called Hangman? Why 
does the figure on that monument rest his feet upon a dog? 
The rustic has little fear or shyness in answering such questions, 
courteously put, if time be given him to collect his ideas. Unless 
some dread of pronouncing the names of supernatural beings 
restrains him, he is rather proud to show his knowledge of local 
history, as he deems it, With care in introducing the subject, 
and with a due show of seriousness, you may get even local ghost- 
stories without much difficulty. Local customs, again, are matters 
which may naturally come under the observation of new-comers 
or temporary sojourners; and old inhabitants, whew once you 
dave established friendly relations with them, Vike to talk of these 
things, to describe the ways of their own youth, and to descant 
with endless variations on the theme that “times were different 
then,” to any sympathetic listener. People who from official 
position or other reasons cannot easily put themselves on really 
_ confidential terms with the villagers, may still do a great deal of 
good work in these departments; but they should be careful to re- 
member that they are not really “ behind the scenes,” and should 
not indulge any instinctive disbelief when some one with better 
opportunity or greater personal gifts discovers veins of “ supersti- 
tion” of which they are ignorant. 

For the region of belief is naturally much more difficult to ex- 
plore than those of custom and legend. People do not understand 
the inquirer’s object ; and they are suspicious, reticent, afraid of 
being laughed at, in proportion, I might almost say, to the 
sincerity of their secret belief in “such things,” even when they 
affect to despise them. I have, it is true, read a list of omens to 
& peasant woman, checking those she knew and adding others 
from her information (I think she imagined that I was nervously 
superstitious) ; and there are persons of the peasant class, like 
Mr. Manning’s Oxford fossil-gatherer, who can be employed to 
collect such matters. But for the most part “superstitions " have 
to. be gleaned gradually, as years roll on and opportunity incident- 
ally brings them to light. Anything savouring of magic or witch 
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craft, especially, is not readily revealed to new acquaintance, nor 
to anyone not thoroughly trusted. The people have not yet for- 
gotten the days when witchcraft was a crime of which the law 
took cognizance, and they are very careful how they. avow any 
knowledge of the subject. I once upset a most promising apple- 
cart by asking with too eager interest, “And did you really 
know —?” (a certain reputed witch who was the subject of con- 
versation). My interlocutor “dried up" on the spot. She 
recollected that there was such a person. She had heard that she 
did things; but sée never had no dealings with her, in fact she 
didn’t know that she had ever spoken to her in her life!" And I 
found it would be waste of time to continue the conversation. - 

In like manner, when some years ago “a trained scientific 
observer”! travelled into Somersetshire to inquire into the history 
of the “ Witch's Ladder" found in the loft of an old house there, 
he found that the very whose unguarded exclamation at the 
time of its discovery had given the clue to the nature of the imple- 
ment, would only say that they had never seen the ladder in use, 
that they did not know to whom it had belonged, that they had 
never seen another specimen, nor could they explain how they 
knew what it was. Probably they would have said that there were 
no witches in the county of Somerset, and that they had never 
heard of the subject outside the Bible, had the strange gentleman's 
inquiries been pushed so far! 

As to the credibility of witnesses: if they are annoyed by what 
seems to them impertinent curiosity (“prying into other folks’ 
business “), or puzzled by their visitor's manner and conscious that 
they do not comprehend his object, or afraid of exposing them- 
selves to ridicule, of offending an influential neighbour, or in any 
way getting themselves into trouble with the powers that be, 
English poor people will et ignorance, and deny knowledge 
that they really possess. rwise, you may trust their word, 
negative or affirmative, though not always their accuracy. © They 
will exaggerate their own adventures, the favour expressed to them 
by their superiors, the number of persons in an assemblage, and 
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‘0 on, but they are not imaginative or ingenious enough to hoax ‘a 
an importunate questioner by inventions, as it seems the Scots of 3 
the western islands are capable of doing. ss 


'F. £. f., I quote the story, of necessity, from memory only, 
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Lastly, I want to urge the importance of collecting folklore 
Atstorically. Tough as popular tradition is, it yet undergoes 
modification from age to age. Every item of folklore, a5 we see 
it and know it now, has a “life-history” and a past—usually an 
unrecorded past. Only in European countries, where present-day 
evidence can be compared with historical records, can this process 
of modification now and then be studied, and some light thrown 
thereby upon that unrecorded past. Only in Europe, and not 
often there, can we learn what external events, what economic 
changes, what local personalities, have contributed to shape the 
folklore of the present day; and thence, reasoning by analogy, 
form some tentative hypothesis of the probable life-history of the 
folklore of uncivilised races, This to my mind is one of the 
strongest arguments for pressing forward with the collection of 
English folklore. The Society's series of County Fo/Rore reprints 
forms a basis for the collector's inquiries. Present-day notes of 
(¢.g.) the Plough Stots and Sword-dancers of Egton Bridge would 
be rendered doubly useful by comparing them with the perform- 
ance in 1817, a5 recorded in Young's Histery of Whithy (Gutch's 
County Folklore, p. 232), and endeavouring to trace the reasons 
of any changes. If the qualifications of the folklore collector and 
the local historian cannot be united in one person, let two join in 
collaboration. Especially should attention be paid to the focal 
history of that most important of all historical centuries for our 
purpose, the seventeenth. I write strongly, because I feel 
strongly, History is far too much neglected among us, Even 
Mr. Addy’s otherwise exhaustive monograph on the Castleton 
2gth of May festival, tells nothing that can throw light on popular 
opinion in Castleton in 1660 or 1662: and the absence of an 
historical methcd of treatment of the ritual of Nemi is to me a 
regrettable flaw in the majestic fabric of the Golden Bough itself. 


CHARLOTTE S. Burne. 


My experience in the collection of folklore is almost entirely 
confined to India. 

In the first place, I venture to think that it is mecessary to 
distinguish between the quest of folktales and of folklore pure and 
simple. By the latter I mean popular beliefs and superstitions. 
Information on such matters comes usually, I think, not from 
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direct inquiry, but often in a casual, unexpected way. For instance, 
some reference to.a quaint custom or belief will often occur in the 
course of a trial in court, and any one interested in such things 
will do well to keep a notebook at hand in which a point may be 
noted for future inquiry. But most will be learnt in the course of 
the annual tour in camp which forms an important part of the life 
of the Indian civil officer. Walking through the fields attended 
by the village greybeards, you will often come across a rural shrine 
containing curious fetishes, tmages, or offerings, about which any 
one who knows the people and their language and displays a 

sympathetic interest in their customs and beliefs, can usually with- 


- ae much difficulty obtain information. It is quite different in 


the grander shrines, like those of Benares or Mathura, for instance, 
where the officiants have a much higher idea of their purity and 
importance, look on all Europeans with more or less suspicion, 
and are decidedly disinclined to say much about their gods or 

I need hardly say that the best chance of learning anything is 
to chat quietly with the people in their own villages, without the 
company of native officials, and particularly under circumstances, 
shooting for instance, where the gulf that lies between the “ Sahib" 
and the native is temporarily bridged over. 

It is fatal to success to lean exclusively on the educated native 
gentleman or on the higher native official. The former is usually 
puffed up with a belief in his own importance, despises the rustic 
and his ways, and considers it a sign of refinement to feign 
ignorance of “ superstitions ” which his women-folk may believe, 
but from which he would fain dissociate himself. The class, again, 

: cated natives, such as those engaged in the 
lower grades of official work, are ax. role untrostworthy informants 
on matters of popular belief. They do not perhaps always desire 
to deceive; but they are generally so obsequious and anxious to 
gain the favour of a superior that they try to follow his lead, to 
say “of course” or “ without doubt” in answer to any assertion 
he makes. This pliability of temper is in Northern India most 
marked among the Bengilis, and is less common among manlier 


races such as the Rajput, Jat, or Sikh. 


Inquiries of this kind can seldom be carried on side by side 
eisopicial yore Af the * Sahib comes into'a village toinguire 
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revenue on a piece of alluvial land thrown up by the nver, the 
sight of his note-book puts a sudden check on conversation, and 
he will observe that any questions he asks are met with coldness 
or distrust, or will suddenly find himself unable to make himself 
intelligible in the local dialect. 

It is also a great help to know something about the matter 
beforehand and to bring it out in a casual way. The rustic with 
the natural suspiciousness of his nature thinks you know a great 
deal more than you would have him suspect, that if he lies he is 
very likely to be detected. So he becomes much less shy and 
reticent. Above all things the searcher after folklore must know 
the people and their ways; he must speak the village patois well ; 
he must not seem to be too eager for an answer; he must not 
cross-examine: he must not ostentatiously take notes. He must 
simply store away in a comer of his mind whatever the people 
choose to tell him, let the matter rest there, and later on a 
judicious question will elicit further information. He must seem 
to have a kindly but not patronising interest in their ways; he 
must remember that they are not “savages,” but people possessing 
a well-developed form of culture much more ancient than his own; 
in particular he must never laugh at them, or show that he despises 
their ways of life and thought. 

Collecting folktales is quite another matter. To begin with, 
the best tellers are women, and in the East women are taboo to 
the male foreigner. It is impolite to recognise their existence, 
so much so that it is not etiquette to ask about a visitor's family 
unless the gentleman of the house be more than a-mere acquaint- 
ance; ¢ven then it is rash to make more than a casual reference 
to the “house-folk,” which include all the female belongings. 
Hence it 16 prmctically impossible for the European officer to 
approach those who would be best able to assist him. There are 
very few English ladies who know the women's patois well. The 
Eurasian lady does of course know it, but she hasa hearty con- 
tempt for such things as folklore. If we had more ladies as well 
versed in the native ways and language as Mrs. Steel, no doubt 
much might be learned from the women, who are the main 
depositaries of knowledge of this kind. 

When I first began to be interested in the collection of folktales 
I sent for the best professional story-tellers, the Osssa-ééqwan, to 
use the Hindustani word, who are to be found in every large 
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town. I have listened to them for hours telling long stories of 
a type like those of the “Arabian Nights” or the “Bagh-o-Bahar,” 
about Rajas and Shaheadis, fairies and demons. But such tales 
are seldom worth much. They are of too literary a type; many 
of them, it is true, are good traditional stories, of which most of 
the incidents are genuine folklore, but these are worked up again 
and again in a myriad fresh combinations according to the fancy of 
the narrator. 

Next I turned for assistance to a native Christian clerk in my 
own office, who, of course, knew the vernacular Hindustani, but 
little or no English. In selecting such aid as this it is essential 
that the recorder should know no tales in a literary form; if he does 
he may make up “ Cinderellas” and “ Ali Babas” by the yard. 
This man had the excellent quality of being too great a fool and 
possessed of too little imagination to render it possible for him to 
do much harm. - He got me a number of tales from an old cook- 
woman who officiated in the Mission Compound. She was by 
way of being a Christian,-put I fancy that her belief was little 
more than skin deep, At any rate she had not reached the stage 
of despising “ pagan ” beliefs and traditions. 

After a while I discovered by sheer accident that one of my 
own orderlies was a mine of stories. This I learned by casually 
hearing him holding forth to my other servants one night round the 
camp fire, When I asked him about tales he was quite ready to 
help, only venturing to express a mild degree of wonder that a 
“Sahib” should interest himself in such things. . But then “ you 
never know what strange thing a Sahib may do.” He-of course 
knew Sahibs and their ways, had no nervousness or shyness, and 
knew that he could come to no harm by telling any tales he knew, 
He could neither read nor write, 50 | had to get a native clerk to 
sit beside us and take down what he said word for word. My 
orderly seemed to regard this asa sort of semi-legal process, and it 
was amusing to see how anxious he was to have his “ deposition ” 
read over, and how careful he was to see that the record was drawn 
up correctly. 

Later, again, when I came in contact with the wild hill people 
of Mirzapur, I found the difficulty of communicating directly with 
these ignorant and timid tribes almost insurmountable. But I 
was fortunate enough to find a village accountant who knew their 
particular kind of Hindi, and who having lived for years among 
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them had gained their confidence and respect. He collected a 
number of curious Beast Tales, and soon after unearthed a quaint 
old blind man, Akbar Shih Manjhi, who used to support himself 
by going about to marringe and other feasts and amusing the 
people by his tales: ‘This old man came readily to my camp, and 
was quite pleased to stay there indefinitely so long as the camp 
suttler had an order to provide him with food. He would sit at 
my tent-door at night and reel off tales ad Jiéifwm. The difficulty 
of understanding his curious patois was successfully overcome, 
and a large number of tales was taken down in the usual way and 
translated as opportunity occurred. 

If ] were asked : @ What are the essential qualifications for the 
work of a collector of-folklore?” I would say that, to begin with, 
you must know more thama little of the people and their ways, you 
must speak the usually crabbed patois with reasonable facility, 
you must not show over-anxiety In the quest of information, you 
must not ask too many questions, you must not carry on the 
inquiry too long, becauses the rustic veasily gets tired, loses the 
power of attention, and his memory fails if the session be pro- 
tracted. You must have infinite patience, and the power of listen- 
ing to a heap of rubbish before you find anything worth recording. 
It is better to put down, or pretend to put down, all or most of 
what you are told if the people are found to be communicative, 
and leave the task of selection to be done at another time. 

As to whether the people are intentionally deceiving you or 
not.—The villager where his immediate interests are involved ts 
a master-liar, and will do his best to mislead you. But this is not 
so much the case, Iam inclined to believe, where his immediate 
interests are not involved, and when no special eagerness for infor- 
mation tends to make him suspicious. I doubt whether there is 
any real test to prove whether he is lying or not. People will tell 
that a rustic always twitches his toes when he is lying. But this 
is hardly a universal habit. His general demeanour when under 
examination will usually be significant to one who knows him well, 
and who is gifted with the not very common power of minute ob- 
servation. But it is always safe to assume that he will try to mislead 
you if he thinks he has anything to gain by deceiving you. 

One thing is quite certain, there are many facts which no 
native will disclose even to a countryman, or even to his own 
tribesman or dearest friend. He lives in a world of reticence 
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and mystery, and this though under his normal conditions of 
social life there are no people who have more “solidarity” 
between members of the same caste and clan. The “ bed-rock” 
idea in the mind of the rustic is that he is surrounded by demon- 
jacal influences against which he knows no mode of protecting 
himself except by the use of sundry spells and talismans which 


‘he must keep to himself if they are to retain any efficacy. Even 


his own name, and that of his wife or child, he often does not 
care to disclose, and he usually has a second name in reserve 
which no one but his Gwrw, or spiritual adviser, quite another 


person than his officiant Brahman priest, knows. When you 


reach a higher grade than that of the mere rustic, the tendency to 
this kind of reticence is still more clearly marked. This is especi- 


. ally the case with the officiant Brahman and the Jogis, Gusiins, 


Sannyasis, and other mendicant friars whom we class under the 
general and inaccurate name of Fakir. These people possess all 
sorts of secret beliefs, spells, and mystical observances, to which 
no European has ever secured the key, and it is hardly likely that, 
in our time at least, any Englishman ever will do so- 

Lastly, I would say that, as far as Northern India is concerned, 
we have, I believe, as yet only very superficially examined the 





“upper strata of the vast accumulations of folk-belief current among 


the people. ‘The number of unrecorded tales, songs and ballads, 
proverbs and popular beliefs current among the rural population 
is immense, and will provide ample fields for inquiry for many a 


WILLIAM CROORE. 


As far as I can judge from my own experience, the art of 
collecting folklore is very much the same, and needs very much 
the same qualifications, whether the scene be an English county, 
a West Indian island, or a Malay or Siamese village, 

The first requisite of a collector is that he should be in the 
highest degree sympathetic, and able instinctively to put himself 
on the right footing with his informant. Not an ra/erier footing : 
that would be to make himself despised; on the other hand, the 
smallest assumption of the inferiority of his informant will lead 


to certain failure. The second requisite is that he should have 
_ instinct tinct when to make a “flank,” and when a “ frontal,” attack. 
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The “savage idea,” as Mary Kingsley used to say, has to be 
stalked, and that warily, if any real success is to be obtained. 
The third, and the most important requisite, is that the collector 
should be ready, as Huxley said, “to sit down humbly before his 
facts," 

The country people asa rule afford the best field for enquiries: 
the townsfolk are too often irredeemably self-conscious, sophisti- 
cated, ignorant, and ashamed of their old customs. Two cardinal 
rules should never be lost sight of ; viz., 1st: If you want to get 
information, begin by giving it; 2nd: Get rid of all your pre- 
conceived ideas. 

I will try to exemplify what I mean. You happen to be travel- 
ling, and find an old hunter among your guides, Talk to him 
in an easy friendly manner, kindly but not over-familiar, as an 
English squire might to his gamekeeper. The Malay hunter 
has his “trade secrets,” like any European gamekeeper. Say, 
for example, you want to get hold of a charm for harking on 
hunting-dogs. If you ask a Malay hunter for it straight out, he 
will say he “knows nothing” about it. So begin with general 
conversation, and lead up gradually to the subject of hunting. 
Tell him about European wild animals, the reindeer, the red deer, 
the roebuck; then enquire about the different kinds of Malay 
deer, what sort of toils or snares are used for each; the different 
kinds of dogs, which is the best, and how to get the best work out 
ofa dog. Is there no kind of charm, such as is used elsewhere, 
which will enable a dog to work better? He, as a good Moham.- 
medan, of course says he doesn't know any charms, which are 
works of Iblis. (Here bring up your heavy guns.) “Oh, but old 
What's-his-name, the deer-wizard in the next district, told me to 
say so-and-so" (here you repeat or improvise a few lines), “and 
people say he is very clever.” This puts him on his mettle 
“That's not true, Tuan," he says; “ people have told you wrong.” 
By this speech of course he gives his case away, and with a little 
more of the lightest pressure applied judiciously according to cir- 
cumstances, out comes the very charm you are in want of, 

This illustration is intended of course rather os a sample of 
method than of matter. But most mces require at first some such 
diplomatic pressure as I have described. You never get two 
absolutely identical versions of any charm from two different 
wizards. If you do not know any charm to begin with, get a 
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medicine-man to treat you for headache or something of the sort, 
and ask him what charm he employs, for your own future benefit. 
Check your information by going to the next man interested in the 
subject in hand ; tell him (indirectly or otherwise), what you have 
heard, andask him ifthatisright. By collating the various versions 
you may be able to discover a key to the meaning of any doubtful 
words. The evidence required to establish a fact of folklore is the 
same in kind as the evidence required to establish a fact in a court 
of law. In some cases the testimony of a single witness may be 
taken, but in most, corroboration is required, and the less direct 
the better. 

The people in authority in any district are not those to go to 
for unbiassed information, Expressions -of opinion by a chief or 
a Raja are usually tinged by political or social considerations, A 
Raja or Sultan will often think it infra diz. to admit that he 
knows anything about magic; a peasant has no position to lose, 
and his information will be ten times more trustworthy. Again, 
the religious authorities are fairly certain to try to conceal from a 
stranger the existence of any form of magic or superstition mof 
countenanced by their professed religion, even though they may 
practise it themselves continually. 

Country people are more truthful than townsfolk, whose evidence 
is not nearly so worthy of consideration. Ninety per cent. of my 
best information came from country people. Up-country people 
in savage lands will not as a rule tell lies, if you only know how to 
get hold of them and approach them gradually in the way I have 
tried to indicate above, Undue and undeserved suspicion of their 
statements will destroy confidence and defeat its own ends by 
drying up the flow of conversation, I should like, too, to endorse 
what Mr. Addy says about the importance of being able to laugh 
and joke with them (not, by the way, a¢ them!) to set them at 
their ease. Again, it must be remembered that if the natives are 
approached in the wrong way, they will get puzzled, suspicious, 
frightened, and will take refuge in point-blank denials fo protect 
ihemsefves, as they imagine. And a European cannot always tell 
what mistake he has made. I remember a case in point. I once 
went Up river to a district inhabited by a wild jungle tribe who had 
been little visited by white men. On going ashore, I visited the 
chief at his house, and later on began to question him about his 
tribe, their language, and so on; and among other things I asked 
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him what was their name for “wild pig.” He gave the Malay 
word. “Not that,” I said: “that is Malay. I want yewr word.” 
He asserted positively that they had no other word, that they 
always called wild pig by the Malay name (which I knew to be in 
the last degree unlikely), and I could get nothing more out of him 
than, “Don't know.” <A little later on, when going down river 
again, we met two men of the same village in a “ dug-out,” and 
began bargaining with them for a blow-pipe they had, As they 
were about to leave us after being paid, I said casually, “‘ By the 
way, what do you call wild pig in your village?" They gave me 
the word without hesitation, and expressed great surprise at having 
heard the chief deny its existence. 1 had probably been too abrupt 
with the old man, and had made him nervous and suspicious. But 
anyhow I got that pig's name | 

Etiquette forbids any serious subject to be entered upon early 
in an interview. QOjiten the real object for which it is sought is 
only disclosed on taking leave, perhaps after an ordeal that has 
lasted for an hour or more. 

some things, ag for instance the words of incantations, are 
often only disclosed to the initiated. If you want to see a secret 
ceremony, you must procure a friend at court. In other. words, 
you must make it worth the while of some petty chief or other 
influential man, to introduce you under his wing as a friend of his 
own. But in some cases you must be initiated first. 

There is hardly any one who, if he would cultivate the necessary 
“sporting” spirit—would “play cricket,” as the saying goes— 
could not collect someting in the way of folklore as he goes 
about the country, say on his holiday excursions. But much better 
results would be attained, I think, if people would collect more 
systematically, each devoting himself to one special subject: say 
for instance, wedding or burial customs, any particular class of 
legends, local rhymes, or storiés—always whatever interests him 
most. Cover as wide a field as possible, but specialise in a parti- 
cular subject; thus by degrees you accumulate a real body of 
valuable information, not an ill-considered mass of scrappy details. 

WALTER SKzEat. 


From the experience gained in accompanying the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits and New Guinea in 
1893, I should say that methods of obtaining information vary 
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according to the kind of information sought and the people under 
examination. Usually different methods are necessary in investi- 
gations among people with whom you have had previous dealings, 
and who look upon you as a friend, and people in new villages to 
whom you are a stranger. In the latter case every effort should 
be made to pay your first visit in the company of a white man,— 
by preference a government official or a missionary of the best 
type,—in whom the villagers have confidence. Under these cir- 
cumstances a very few minutes will often see you and your hosts 
on friendlier terms than could be reached by your own unaided 
efforts in a much longer time. 

When seeking information about games, arts, and crafts, etc., 
among people who know you, I believe the best way is to pay the 
most approved exponents liberally, saying something to the effect 
that “different folk do these things differently, and I want to see 
how your method differs from ours.” 

With information bearing on secret beliefs or ceremonies more 
care 15 necessary, and usually it is only when the enquirer is well 
known to his informants that open enquiry is likely{to succeed, 
although even without this, showing a general knowledge of the 
facts you expect to elicit will often produce useful information. 
Thus I have found the telling of true or spurious variants of 
stories or ceremonies under investigation a valuable aid, and this 
will often be sufficient to start a discussion. If this occurs, and a 
capable interpreter, who will remember without interrupting, is 
available, many valuable hints may often be picked up. 

In investigating native magic and medicine a medical training 
is a great advantage. A few doses of some simple laxative or 
tonic, or a little omtment, distributed about the tribe, will often 
prove useful, even if the drug produces no very marked effect. 
4. curious feature I noted more than once among Papuans was 
that it was not necessary for treatment to be successful for the 
patients to appear pleased and satisfied. Again a little midwifery 
talk immensely pleases some of the older women, and on one 
occasion enabled me easily to obtain an account of a female 
puberty ceremony, the very existence of which had been previously 
denied. 

Natives themselves are usually the best judges of whom to 
question to elicit particular information, and will often, when 
friendly terms have been established, volunteer information as to 
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whom to consult, and even fetch the most likely informants. As 
a general rule you should begin to talk to the young men first; 
through them the older men and women can usually be reached. 

Of course ifa “chief” or some one possessing unusual influence 

a be successfully approached in the first instance, so much the 
etter. 

With few exceptions IT haye not found natives tell lies when 
judiciously approached ; though they may sham ignorance from 
laziness, fatigue, shame, or desire to keep their own counsel. I 
believe it is rare for them to affect knowledge which they have 
not, to please an enquirer, and mrer for them to be led into 
telling lies by leading questions, though when they are partially 
civilized they become more prone to these vices; The most satis- 
factory method of testing the truth of any statement is to examine 
a number of other witnesses independently, using minor details to 
test the completeness of your original account. When this is im- 
possible, cross-examining the original witness after the interval of 
a day or two is often useful. 

CC. G, SELIGMANN. 


I herewith send you a brief account of the manner and difficulties 
of obtaining folklore in Uganda. 

There are two chief difficulnes to surmount, arising from oppo- 
site parties of the people. First, from the Christian converts. 
They are ashamed of their old beliefs and practices, and are 
either ignorant, or affect ignorance when questioned. Information 
gathered from them is scrappy, and must be obtained from general 
conversation. Sometimes a subject can be introduced in a circle 
of friends who take it up and talk freely about it In such a case 
it is advisable to allow them to talk, and not to feel that they are 
being questioned, Secondly, those who still adhere to the old 
customs aré most reticent, because they are looked down upon by 
their more enlightened brethren, who laugh at and ridicule the 
old customs. Then, again, many of the ceremonies are sacred 
and secret, 

The language presents another difficulty. So many travellers 
rely upon their interpreters, who asa rule have only a smattering 
of English, and guess at their master’s meaning. They seldom 
know more than a few words of other languages than their own, 
so that they neither know how to express the imperfectly-grasped 


question of their master to the native, nor to understand the reply 
the native makes, 
The ordinary Muganda is given to lying, exaggerating 
ing what he thinks will please, when speaking on indiffere 
but he is reticent about his religious practices, 


GARLAND Day ar CastLeron: AppEnpa. 
(Vol. xiL, p. 421, and supra, p. 91.) 

A lady, who desires that her name shall not be mentioned, has 
lately told me that instead of the lines :— 

“Tf thou'd been wed as long as me 

T’ pudding would ha’ been wanted,” 
beseech bah ike Dp tms 

“ If thou'd been wed: as long as 

Thou wouldn't ba’ been ‘se wanton.? 

This second version makes sense, for it will be remembered 
that the morris-dancers at Castleton were old men. If correct, 
it tends to prove, as may already have been gues analogy, 
that Garland Day at Castleton was formerly a day of licence. 

On the 29th of May, 1902, I'sent my clerk Frank G. Jacobs to 
Castleton to get a photograph of the nosegay called “the queen,” 
which, it will be remembered, is fixed into the top of the ; Farland. 
Mr. Jacobs did not succeed in doing this: he was told that “there 
; was not much time,” and that the men who had charge of the 
-. Se es eae Lee an eenened aoont and Spl One 
of Mr, Potter's sons told him that they were now going to call the 
nosegay “the king,” ie nen ot King Stee Vl But they 
were not all agreed about changing the name, and there was a dis- 
pute about it. | 

Mr. Jacobs saw the garland hoisted to the top of the church 
COE, Bite eae It is intended 
to “hold the garland i ay th: 
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REVIEWS. 


L'ANNEE SoctoLociguve, publi¢e sous la direction de Esme 

DureHEIM, Professeur de Sociologie 4 la Faculté des Lettres 

_ de Université de Bordeaux. Cinquiéme Année (1900- 
tgo1), Paris: Félix Alean, 1902. 


THE fifth yearly volume of L’Annie Sociologigue is in nowise 
gcoouts of the publications ofthe year ek sod aaa einees 


whatever branch of the subject he may render allegiance 
Of us who are specially interested in yg eter 


of mankind, Professor Durkheim's Afémoire on the totemism of 


the Arunta demands careful consideration. The first volcneed 
L' Année Sociologigue was signalised by an essay from the same 
writer on Exogamy, which at wall be remembered he 

connection with that tnmiesiinn: His acrunienks are not yet 


Contenapeseny but the ingenuity of his theory and the 


erudition. and eloquence with which it was expounded must be 
recognised, and will prepare us to listen, with Tespect to his dis- 
cussion of the new problems evoked by the remarkable work of 
ei Spat Ee Uber 

Afémoire now before us he boldly attacks, not of course 
the statements of fact made by those discoverers, but certain 
inferences which they have drawn, and the elaborate theory which 
Dr. Frazer has built upon the discoveries and the inferences. As 
members of the Folk-Lore pees Ene) Dr. Frazer regards the 
Arunta as represen ing, more nearly than any other people whose 
practices have been scientifi ally investigated, the primitive savage. 


He finds among them no traces of religion properly so called. | 
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are found in direct connection with totemism. By means of 
certain ceremonies, called /atichiume, the regular reproduction 
and multiplication of the totem are assured for the benefit of the 
entire people, who depend wpon it for sustenance and well- 
being. For although the clansman (if we may for convenience 
call him s0)is only allowed to eat sparingly of his totem, there is 
no restriction absolutely forbidding him to partake, and at the 
Intichiuma ceremonies he mws? partake, otherwise the supply ~ 
would fail, Corresponding with the absence of prohibition against 
using the totem for food, there is an absence of prohibition of 
marriage within the totem-group. In the traditions of the tribe, 
moreover, their ancestors are represented as habitually, if not 
exclusively, both feeding on the totem and marrying within the 
totem-group. In both these particulars the totemiism and tradi- 
ditions of the Arunta are in diametrical opposition to totemism 
wherever it has been hitherto known to us and in full force. And 
the question is whether the totemism of the Arunta is anything 
like a representative of primitive totemism, cither in its organisa- 
tion or its objects. If not, then Dr. Frazer's theories as to the 
priority of magic to religion, and the object and meaning of 
totemism, are deprived of the support which they receive, or 
appear to receive, from Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s discoveries. 
the matrimonial peculiarities of the Arunta. As a preliminary to 
the discussion he challenges the denial of religion to this extra- 
ordinary tribe. He contends, (without, however, defining religion), 
this atmosphere is in origin essentially totemic. The sacred trees 
and groves, the mysterious caves where the churingas and other 
objects are piously hidden, are holy places, approached with truly 
religious awe, places of refuge which impart sanctity to man or 
beast seeking an asylum there. Totemic legends are attached to 
from those of a multitude of religions. ‘The rites of the Arunta 
Same sentiments ; and it is arbitrary to deny them the same title. 
But the theory of the magical purpose of totemism rests on the 
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denial of the primitive character of totemic exogamy and food- 
restriction, and the assertion that the present practice and tradi- 
tions of the Arunta more nearly represent the original customs. 
These propositions M. Durkheim proceeds to traverse by elaborate 
arguments, the bare outline of which is all that can be reproduced 
here. So far from the civilisation of the Arunta being primitive or 
archaic, he says, they are among the most advanced of the Austra- ~ 
han peoples. They havea sentiment of unity, whatever may be its 
cause, far more highly developed than is usual on the Australian 
continent. Every local group has its chief, and the dignity of 
chief is hereditary. The sacred places are already a sort of temple. 
Matrimonial relations have passed beyond the coarseness and 
indefiniteness characteristic of those of many other tribes. All 
these things are indications of a society which has certainly not 
been arrested in the first stages of evolution ; and it is to be pre- 
sumed that the institutions of such a society have themselves been 
transformed as the society has developed, losing some character- 
istics, and gaining others, so that their actual condition only imper- 
fectly recalls their original nature. 

This presumption, he continues, is confirmed by a close con- 
sideration of the facts. Taking first the question of exogamy, 
it is manifest that exogamy as an institution is not unknown to 
the Arunta, since there actually exist two exogamous divisions, 
each composed of two sub-classes. M. Durkheim calls the two 
divisions phratries. Similar divisions exist almost all over Australia, 
and are by English writers usually called cfasses. The origin 
of these classes has been a subject of discussion ever since the 
publication of Morgan's Ancient Society. M. Durkheim considers 
them to have been totem-clans. Mr. Howitt, whose authority few 
will be inclined to dispute, came several years ago to the same 
conclusion.’ ‘These divisions, and not the present totemic groups, 
are in M. Durkheim's opinion, the fundamental institutions of 
Arunta society. A minute examination of its structure, as well as 
of the legends, renders it certain that Arunta society has under- 
gone considerable changes, that the exogamous classes or phratries 
are the onginal divisions, and the present totemic groups are 
secondary ; that none of the present totemic groups is confined to 
one of the two exogamous classes, but is divided more or less 
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unevenly between them ; that at one time it must have been eo 
confined, and marriage within the totemic group or clan was then 
prohibited ; and finally that totemism is now in decay, while the 
exogamous classes or phratries remain powerful institutions. 

How did the revolution come about? M. Durkheim finds its 
cause in the change of the system of filiation. The Arunta, he 
contends, have once been like their neighbours in the stage of 
mother-right ; now, the child belongs to the father’s phratry—they 
have adopted father-right. An elaborate argument follows, to 
show that this was deliberately done, and that it was effected by 
shifting one of the sub-classes from phratry A to phratry B. The 
same result would indeed have been obtained if, instead of 
changing the phratry, it had been decreed that the child should 
follow the totem of the father. But by the hypothesis the totemic 
system was then in full force as regards the clan, though it had 
(perhaps, let me interject, by the complication of the phratry or 
class into sub-classes for the purpose of avoiding too close inter- 
marriage) begun to fall into desuetude as regards the phratry. 
The religious, or quasi-religious, rites and beliefs attaching to the 
totem, therefore, would not be as easily forsaken. In making the 
change the line of least resistance would be followed: and that 
would lie in the direction where religious sentiment had ceased to 
point. Assuming the argument to be correct, one consequence 
of the procedure would be to shift part of each totem-clan from 
one phratry to the other. This would lead to mariage being 
permitted within the clan, that is to say, within such parts of the 
clan as remained in the complementary phratry, for each of the 
phratries continued to be exogamous. M. Durkheim thinks 
that the further subdivision of the phratry into four classes or 
more, which is found in some Australian tribes, may have been 
due to the change from maternal to parental filiation, in order to 
preserve totemic exogamy, This does not seem quite in accord 
with the evidence. In New South Wales, where there are two 
phratries and ten sub-classes, mother-right is still in force.l 
Further inquiries, however, may throw light upon the point. 
Meanwhile, it is clear that a relaxation of the matriage-rules 
would inevitably lead to disintegration of the totemic clan. 

If it be asked what were the causes of the change of filiation, 


' Mathew, Zagicdows and Crm, p. 103. 
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M. Durkheim replies that the custom by which the wife goes to live 
with her husband produces inconvenience as long as mother-right 
is retained, In the principal circumstances of life son and father 
are separated, The father belongs to one phratry, the son to the 
other. When the people assemble, cach phratry assembles by itself, 
its camp is placed at a distance from the other, and wherever 
possible a natural barrier, like a stream, is placed between them. 
Nor is the physical division all. Whenever any question in which 
the phratries were severally interested came up, father and son 
would be found to have different interests, whereas at other times 
they would share a'common life with its common burdens and ex- 
periences. This situation would be full of difficulty and contradic- 
tion. Yet it would not have become wholly intolerable, but for 
the existence of a more lively sense of solidarity among the Arunta 
than usually obtains among the Australian tribes. If Arunta 
society be one in which the sense of unity is strong and growing, 
it is easy to see that the change of filiation may have been a step 
deliberately taken for the purpose of promoting unification or -at 
least of removing a hindrance to tt. 

From matrimonial M. Durkheim turns to alimentary prohibi- 
tions. If the foregoing reasoning be accepted, it follows that the 
present regulations conceming food are a-relaxation of earlier 
restrictions. Just as the relaxation of the restrictions on marriage 
within the totem-clan would be a necessary, though perhaps gradual, 
consequence of the change of filiation, and the removal of part 
of the totem-clan to the complementary exogamous phratry, 


so the prohibition of the totem as food would gradually fail. It 


has not quite passed away. Members of the totem-group are 
expected to eat of the totem, but with moderation, and not to 
the extent to which they may indulge in other articles of food. 
It is easier to explain this partial restriction as a survival of a 
restriction total save for ritual purposes, than to believe that it has 
been subsequently imposed. I may perhaps reinforce the argu- 
ment here. If the partial prohibition had not been primary, if the 


restriction had been subsequently imposed, it is almost incon- 


ceivable that there would not have been some tradition to account 
for it. For it would be unnatural, and would call for explanation. 
On the other hand, a gradual relaxation of restrictions might 
attract no notice, it might be insensible.. Now, although the 
ancestors in the Alcheringa are represented as feeding on the 
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totem, Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have unearthed, so far as we 
know, no traditions accounting for the present restrictions. What, 
then, is the meaning of the stories of the ancestors feeding on the 
totem? Messrs. Spencer and Gillen mention, only to reject it, 
the theory “that in the traditions dealing with the eating of the 
totem we have nothing more than another attempt to explain the 
ongin of the totem name.” M. Durkheim makes the following 
most ingenious suggestion. ‘The ritual eating of the totem at the 
time of the Intichiuma ceremonies is really a sacramental com- 
munion. Now the traditions we are speaking of are nothing else 
than this rite, transported by popular imagination into the mythic 
‘period when the eponymous ancestors lived, and at the same 


time amplified by reason of the heroic and quasi-divine character 


of these ancestors, It was, in effect, inconceivable that such 
ancestors could have been subjected, as their descendants are, to 
such an obligation—indeed, one may almost say to such a physical 
hecessity—as a sacramental communion with the totem. Nay, 
more. As an exceptional nature, a nature which is not that of 
common men, is attributed to them, it would appear proper that 
the means they would take to support it would be in accordance 
with their high religious dignity. Hence, and not because the 
totem was the exclusive, or even the usual aliment of the totem- 
clan, the traditions represent the latter as feeding on it. There is 
force in this reasoning ; but with regard to this, and indeed to all 
the traditions of the Arunta and the questions raised thereby, we 
must suspend final judgment until the publication of the results 
of the new expedition by the explorers to whom we owe all that 
we yet know of one of the most enigmatical tribes ever discovered 
distinguishes the rites. themselves from their present inter- 
pretation. While admitting that they may have been prac- 








=> tised from primitive times substantially as they now are, he 


ate Lith that -the interpretation has changed with the cha ares 
above indicated. Now they are practised with a view to assure 
to the whole tribe a sufficiency of food. But this could not 





have been a primitive conception. It argues an organisation far 
above the capacity of primitive man, who could not have had the 


idea of co-ordinating so many diverse activities for the comr 
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is developed. It is in contradiction, too, with all we know of the 
constitution of genuine totem-clans. Such clans are essentially 
autonomous societies, each having its own life and moraée, and 
attached to similar societies by a very loose bond—a bond which 
can only become strengthened according as the individual clans 
tend to merge one in the other, and lose with their autonomy their 
specific nature, in order to serve as material fora social organisa- 
tion of another and a higher kind. 

The rites then must have originally had some other object. 
They must have been practised by each clan in its own exclusive 
interest ; and since the use of the totem for food was forbidden to 
the clan, the practice must have been of a religious and not of 
an economic nature, No doubt it was:intended to perpetuate the 
species, though not for the purpose of forming an agreed contribu- 
tion to the alimentary resources of the tribe. The totem is literally 
the condition of the existence of the clan. In order to have a 
Kangaroo-clan there must be kangaroos, The men who bear that 
name must be able to revivify their kangaroo-quality at intervals by 
sacramental communion. They cannot do so if the kangaroo-species 
die out. The Intichiuma rites were destined to prevent this mis- 
fortune. They were rites analogous to those which, in higher relt- 
gions, are intended to cherish and continue the life of the god. In 
course of time, however, the idea changed. The rites were still 
practised ; but they became magical. A nascent ancestor-worship 
intervened, itself a transformation of totemism. That totemism 
undergoes transformation into ancestor-worship, let me observe 
parenthetically, is a development not unknown elsewhere; and 
the transformation, as I have tried to show, is found to be con- 
nected with the change from mother-right to father-right, and the 
consequent evolution of social organisation. Among the Arunta, 
too, M. Durkheim argues, the Intichiuma have been developing 
into a tribal rather than a totemic ceremony. The members 
of the totem-group, it is true, still take the active part in the 
ceremonies, but the other tribesmen are admitted as reverent 
spectators, and they are subjected to ritual prescriptions with 
regard to the totem, to which they were formerly strange. The 
clan-religion has in fact become to a great extent tribal. The 
different cults are on their way to merge in a new system more 
general and-more unified- 

' Folb-Lore, vol. xit, p. 33 
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There is no need, therefore, to reform our conception of 
totemism from top to bottom. Instead, we must submit to look 
upon the Arunta as ina special stage of civilisation. According 
to M. Durkheim’s phrase, we find among them at one and the 
same time the preparation of the future and the perpetuation of 
the most distant past. It is a mistake to see in them belated 
representatives of humanity at its first appearance: it would be no 
less a mistake not to recognise all the relics that subsist among them 
of the most primitive social forms it has been given us to know. 
The very complexity of their civilisation constitutes its scientific 
importance, for it is a rare case and one exceptionally fertile in 
information and suggestion, A. transformation usually wrought 
only at 2 much later epoch has, among them, passed over totemic 
institutions at a moment when they were still strongly organised. 
By virtue of the reform some of these institutions have been con- 
solidated and have thus become able to maintain themselves more 
easily and to survive. But they have only survived after changes 
which give us a glimpse of how totemism is connected with the 
religious systems which have succeeded it elsewhere. 

The length of this analysis of M. Durkheim’s luminous Afémorre 
must be excused by the importance of the essay. The Jfemoire 
itself should be read in order to appreciate the full force of the 
argument. If I might venture to express an opinion, it would be 
on the whole one of concurrence, at least in the main lines of his 
exposition. But it must be remembered that when the results of 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s new journey are published, all these 
conclusions may have to be reconsidered. 

M. Durkheim has in the last paragraph alluded to the survival 
of archaic conditions in the midst of the advance in civilisation 
which he claims for the Arunta. I think that this survival 
might have been insisted on with advantage to his explanation of 
some of the peculiarities of their organisation. For example, one 
of the most archaic features of the Arunta traditions is the want 
of recognition of the physical relation between father and child. 
The father is merely the master of the mother and provider of food 
for her and for her relatives. He is not the cause of the child’s 
existence ; or if a cause, he is a very indirect cause. The per- 
sistence of this view of birth (which I had been led some nine or 
ten years ago to infer as a primitive condition of thought, but 
hardly hoped to find surviving in any savages of the present day), in 
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the face of the change of filiation, is certainly very remarkable. It 
affords one more proof that during a long period of human history, 
legal descent and relationship have little to do with physical fact. 
But since it has persisted, it is not difficult to see that it may have 
aided the break-up of the totem-clan and its transformation into 
& totem-group of a different character. ‘The change of filiation did 
not in the first instance affect the totem-clan : it only affected the 
exogamous classes, As before, the totem continued to be derived 
through the mother. But the totem-clan was no longer an exo- 
famous body, since one portion of it remained in each of the 
intermarrying phratries. The effect was to weaken more and 


‘more the consciousness of kin within the totem-clan. Autonomy 


was lost, and, with autonomy, community of interest was in 
danger of perishing. If the true physical relation between 
father and child had been apprehended, the totem-clan would 
simply have passed over to male descent. This is what has 
happened elsewhere. But the phyéical relation not being appre- 
hended, the totem-clan could not pass over to male descent. 
Some other provision was, therefore, required for its continuance. 
That provision was supplied by a development of the theory of 
reincarnation. Reincarnation is not an uncommon theory among 
fivages, or for matter of that among civilised peoples, and no 
doubt it existed among the Arunta prior to the change of filiation. 
But where the totem-clan is a living institution the deceased 
member must be born again in his own clan (if at all), and it is 
because a child is born in a certain clan that he is conjectured to 
be a returned ancestor, The developed Arunta theory is. very 
nearly the converse of this. A child born of a woman of any 
totem is conjectured from extrinsic circumstances to be such and 
such an ancestor returned, and his totem will depend upon that 
of the ancestor whom he is: supposed to be. The result of the 
developments was that the totem-clan was gradually transformed 
into a fortuitous group which continued to exist simply for the 
purpose of performing the religious rites. The blood-bond was 
finally dissolved ; the autonomy was gone. Nothing remained of 
the community of interest, but such as resulted from the passes- 
sion of religious, or quasi-religious rites, which the totem-group 
alone had the power to perform, but which were now performed 
for the benefit, not of themselves exclusively, but of the entire tribe. 
I put this forward as no more than an hypothesis illustrating 
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ES _ the suggestion that the archaic features might have been empha- 
. _ Sised to explain the peculiarities of the evolution of Arunta ~ 
ae ' society. Itseems to me to explain the curious position of the 
= totem-group to which I find great difficulty in applying the term 
=n . primitive,” even by courtesy. 
f or In conclusion, I may point out that the theory, that in the 
~ a. development of human thought and practice magic preceded 
religion, does not depend on the primitive character of the 
Arunta. In Dr. Frazer's hands their practices, regarded as 
ae, ite have indeed lent substantial support to it, but if, as M. 
Durkheim tries to show, they cannot be regarded as primitive, the 
theory in question, whether right or wrong, rests on other grounds, 
| a 3 independent of Arunta support. It may be argued further that the 
_ development of the magical side of religion among the Arunta is 
“= an additional and striking example of a process which is always 
going on, and illustrations of which are to be found in the 
Be tighese a3 wel as in the lowest religions of the world. On 
__ these points, however, I will not here express any opinion. 
. E. Stoney Harttann. 
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4 [We would direct the attention of readers to the address of 
eee Histiion ts Eiestdons of tie A nopolog 


Fasune Ceunice. 


“Traces or rue Exper Farrus or IRELAND, A Folklore Sketch. 
ly A Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian Tradition. By W. G. 
3 | ORO MARTE M.R.LA, With illustrations. Two vols, | 


4 Beles a stloc Gf Vite solimninoua Work aseedd to shise lit ieaneaes 
_ to agglomeration which has made works dealing with the folklore, 
__ history, and traditions of the sister-island so repellent to the ordinary 
reader, whether Irish or English. ain esse ara pampered as 

_ period with what he calls “ Speculat ve | gical Archeology 
"and he devotes some chapters toas j-imaginative reconstruction 
4 _ of the period of the Manieubih and the Casedwellce, thie 
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by pictures of imaginary scenes in the life of Neolithic man. 
From this period he passes on to what he calls the borderland of 
history and to a discussion of the beliefs of Pagan Ireland. The 
second yolume contains a mass of information on well, animal, 
tree, and stone worship, and on marriage and fairy lore. This is 
to a folklorist, the only useful part of the book. It contains 2% 
vast accumulation of examples, many of them alreatly well-known, 
but some few the result of the author's own observation. As a 
repository of data his work may have a certain value, but he lacks 
the critical and constructive faculty, and the book is rambling and 
ill-digested, full of untenable theories and of misunderstandings of 
evidence. To choose a few points. In speaking of the Druids he 
remarks : 


*( The peculiar character of the Druidic organisation precluded the existence 
of any very abnormal difference in the Druidism of Gaul, Britain, and Erin. 
Nay, further, if we assume, as Corsar states, that Druidism had not only its 
origin but even its chief seat in Britain, we cannot but conclude that. at what- 
ever period we may fix on for its first introduction into Ireland there could have 
been but little difference between it and the Druidism of Gaul. There is, there- 
fore, lithe in Corsar that might not be applied to Insh Druidism, as that religion 
is faintly depicted in alleged early Irish manuscripts, Coesar styles the pricats 
by the general name of Druids,” &c. 


Here are a series of assumptions made on the sole authority of 
a foreigner, a Roman general, who however accurate an observer, 
could have been only imperfectly informed of the religious beliefs 
and social practices of the peoples among whom he came as con- 
queror; and who, moreover, never was in Ireland. As regards 
Irish Druidism, it would seem that the observations of Casar 
stand in need of modification. The popular idea derived from 
him of the Druid as a sacrificing priest, cutting the sacred mistle- 
toe in the recesses of the woods and offering holocausts of human 
sacrifices, is totally unlike any conception that we get of the Irish 
Druids from the more purely pagan records, or indeed from any 
Irish records, In Britain the religious functions of the Dmid 
were the prominent feature of his office ; in Ireland he is hardly 
ever, if at all, connected with religious ceremonies. He was 
soothsayer and diviner of the future, wizard possessed of super- 
natural powers, but not, so far as we know, priest or sacrificer, 
This function, if he possessed it, does not definitely appear in the 
Irish records. The Druid is not mentioned in connection with 
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the offerings to the great idol Crom Cruach, which demanded 
human sacrifices, but he is the author of all foretelling dreams, he 
has power over mists, and winds, and waves, and in the later 
Christian tales he is the determined foe of Christianity. He ts, 
too, the guardian of the sacred fire, whose rites St. Patrick ruth- 
lessly trampled upon when, within sight of Tara, he lighted the 
Christian Pascal fire. If, as is possible, the Druid in Ireland 
assumed in later pre-Christian times the functions of a priest, it 
was probably added to his original office. Again, as regards the 
original home of Druidism, it is at least as likely that it passed 
over to Anglesea from Ireland with the Irish settlers from thence, 
as that it came the other way. Druidism is connected with the 
very earliest stratum of Irish folk-tradition, and appears in the 
most primitive tales. It may have adopted fresh forms in Britain. 
The mistletoe rites, at all events, were not Irish, as the plant did 
not grow in Ireland, 
“We may infer,” says our author, that Druidism was never thoroughl 
established in the kingdom [of Ireland]; that the Druids, whom Roman perse- 
cution in Gaul and Britain drove over to Ireland, were regarded os magicians, 
and were taken under the protection of the various petty kings and chiefs. 
Irish Druidism was in the act of spreading and organising iteclf, but bad not 


time for universal development before the arrival of St. Patrick.” 


With this inference we see no grounds whatever for agreeing. 
There is absolutely no ground for supposing that the Druids were 
driven to Ireland from Gaul and Britain. On the contrary, they 
formed part of the oldest system of things we know anything of in 
Ireland, and held an established position in the remotest pagan 
times. The author seems to have failed to find Druidism in old 
Irish legend because he sought for the sacrificial and priestly form 
of Druidism with which Czesar had familiarised him, and which 
was not the form which Druidism, so far as we know, adopted in 
Ireland. In its Irish form as wizardry its presence is everywhere 
felt. The functions of law-giver, arbitrator, and instructor of 
youth, which belonged to the Gaulish bards, seem also to have 
been performed by the Irish Druid, although there was, as in 
Gaul, a subdivision of these duties among three or more grades. 

To take another point. In speaking of the Insh literary re- 
mains, which the author loses no opportunity of decrying, he says; 

“Tf it be granted that the country possessed a literature prior to the arrival 
of the Christian missionaries, surely the Pagan priesthood were quite capable 


_ 
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of continuing its custody and attending to its accretions ; but they were dis. — 
established and disendowed, and the pen was torn from their grasp by the — 


propagators of the new faith. If, on the other hand, literature and writing 


were only introduced inte the kingdom along with Christianity, it must be at 
once admitted that the monks were the truce and only custodians of literature, 


The admission, however, dissolves the basis on which rest the alleged glories. 


ofancient Erin. Let us bring simple common sense into play, and not acquiesce 
in statements solely because they appear in Irish MSS, of by no means ancient 
date—records such as that of the peopling of Ireland before the flood, of the 


total extinction of this race, who yet left behind them a record of the event, and - : 


the thousand and one other absurdities which it is considered unpatriotic not to 
believe.” 


The author seems here to be confusing between the literary 
material and the means of its preservation, between literature 

oper, or the body of romance, poetry, and other material which 
forms the matter to be preserved, and the writing in which it was 
handed down. Writing on parchment was probably introduced 
into Ireland with Christianity, though, the date of the first in- 
troduction of Christianity being probably much earlier than is 


usually supposed, this still brings us back to a very early period. © 


We have no direct evidence of its existence in Pagan times, 
though writing of some sort on sticks, stones, and wooden tablets 


was Certainly used, dnd the latter was continued as a common — 
form of writing far into Christian times. But the author must ‘a 
surely be aware that the Pagan literature that has come down to . 


us was handed on, like the genealogies and tribal records, by word 
of mouth, by a specially trained body of reciters, until it was 
rescued from possible destruction by the monks, who collected 
and wrote it down in large books, which are thus repositories 
af a pre-existent literature. The monks did not crear either the 
romance or the annalistic records, though they altered and added 
to them to suit their own conceptions of things. But, fortunately, 
their alterations in the tales can, in most cases, easily be discerned ; 
the spirit and breath of Paganism abides in them still, and it is 
the survival of a literature pre-Christian in spirit, though some- 
what modified in form, that gives its special value to Irish romance, 
When Colonel Wood-Martin says that the story of Cuchulainn bas 
been remodelled on that of Christ, he is carried away by an 
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rer tion of a few incidents in the hero's career, Ps 


Both in outline and in detail, a in spict the story is essentially 













































Not only the monks, but the whole nation, were the custo 
of their literature, as is shown by the number of sopieak nit nies 
that remain of the old romances that have never seen the inside 
of a monastery. They have been copied and re-copied by the 
people themselves. With an extraordinary constancy, the national 
inheritance of the Pagan tales has been handed on by village 


‘scribes and hedge schoolmasters. ‘This constancy may have 


checked original invention, but it has had the good effect of 


_ preserving for us at greater length many tales of which only an 


outline exists in the monastic records, In several instances, the 
later versions are the fullest. 
With regard to the author's remarks on the moribund condition 


of the Irish tongue, we can only here say that he does not seem 


to have kept himself aw cowrané with the events of to-day. The 


eagerness with which a whole nation is rising to reclaim its mother- 
tongue is one of the most extraordinary movements going on 


about us. Even in and about London there are some twenty 


weekly classes for the study of the Irish Gaelic language and of 


Irish songs, each attended by something like forty or fifty persons 
on an average. All over Ireland classes are being held, voluntarily 
taught by the native speakers to the younger generation. The 
stablishment of new Gaelic Publishing Societies, the output of 
books in Irish Gaelic, their considerable sale, the large sums of 
money collected for these purposes, are unmistakable’ signs of the 
same enthusiasm. The leaders are embarrassed and well-nigh 
overwhelmed by the mass of work entailed by the unexpected 
development of the movement. Has the author not heard of these 
things? And if he has heard of them, is it fair to ignore them ? 








Nores on THE Toca. Bruise DA Derca. Edited with 
Translation by Dr. Warrcey Stokes. Libraire Emile 
Bouillon, Paris. 


In his edition of Togail Bruidne Dd Derga, or “ The Destruction 
of the Great House of Da Derga,” Dr. Whitley Stokes has placed 
before the public another of those famous stories drawn from the 
romance of ancient Ireland, in which the motif of the tragedy is 
the breaking of the tabus or geasa set round the person of a native 
monarch, Conaire the Great, King of Tara, who reigned, accord- 


ing to the Irish annalists, about the beginning of the Christian era. 
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The story, which ts preserved in cight or more manuscripts ranging 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century or later, belongs to that 
stage of development when the mythical and the historical meet, 
and we cannot tell where imagination ends and fact begins. It 
preserves for us, however, certain mdications of the ancient Insh 
belief in tabus and in totemism which deserve attention. 

In bref outline the story ts as follows. The kingship of Tara 
was vacant, and guidance in the choice of the succeeding monarch 
was sought according to the ancient mystical ntes. A bull was 
slain, and a man having partaken of the flesh and broth sank into 
slumber. Over him was chanted a “spell of truth,” after which 
on his awakening he should announce publicly whom he had seen 
in his dreams. Whoever he had seen must be accepted as king ; 
but an error was punished by the death of the soothsayer.! 

On this occasion the dreamer announced that he saw in his 
sleep at the end of the night a man stark-naked, passing along 
the road to Tara, with a stone in his sling. The man who 
answered to this description was Conaire, whose origin is related 
in the earlier part of the story. Conaire was of sémi-divine origin, 
the grandson of that Etain of the Si@4& who had wedded the 
mortal monarch, Eochaid Feidlech. The beautiful description of 
this immortal goddess, earth-descended, is repeated in this tale 
from the separate story of the “ Wooing of Etain,” in which the 
contest between Eochaid and her invisible spouse, Midir of Bri 
Léith, for her possession, is recounted. Eochaid had died, leaving 
but one daughter, called after her mother, Etain, and wedded to 
Cormac, King of Ulster. She too has only one daughter; and 
the king, disgusted at the want of a son, gives the babe to two 
slaves to cast intoa pit. But the babe laughs up into their faces 
just as they are about to destroy her; their hearts relent and the 
child is saved. ‘They carry her into the sheds where the cows of 
Eterscél, King of Tara, are kept, and there she is brought up 
among the cowherds. Like Deirdre, she is enclosed in a house 
of wickerwork without window or door, but the king’s folk espy 
her through the skylight and report her beauty to the king, who 
cares her off and marries her. He was childless, and it had been 
prophesied to him by his wizards that a woman of unknown race 

* At Aigira in Achaia the priestess of Earth drank the fresh blood of a bull 


before she descended into the cave to prophesy. Franer, Golaen Bough, i, 34, 
quoting Pliny H. N., xxviii-1g7, editor's note. 
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should bear him a son. ‘That son was Conaire, whose mortal 
descent and immortal origin alike fitted him for the’ position of 
supreme King of Erin. 

Now on the night before Conaire’s mother went to Eterscél, an 
Immortal in the guise of a bird had visited her, and he had laid upon 
her the injunction that the boy whom she would bear must never kill 
hirds, because he himself would be of bird descent.! This passage, 
as the editor remarks, indicates the existence In Ireland of totems, 
and of the rule that the person to whom the totem belongs must 
not kill the totem-animal. It was the beginning of Conaire’s ill-luck 
that on his way to Tara, when he himself was as yet ignorant of 
the totem-law under which he was bound, he should have slain 
birds. As in the story of the “ Birth of Cuchulainn,” and again of 
“The Sick-bed of Cuchulainn,” great white speckled birds of 
unusual size and colour and beauty fly before him. He was 
going northward on his way to Tara from the plain of the Liffey, 
south of Dublin, when the birds appeared. Unable to strike 
them with his spear, he pursues them to the sea-side and lets fly at 
them with his sling. The birds quit their birdskins and turn on 
him with spears and swords. One of them protects him, and 
addresses him, saying, “I am Némglan, king of thy father's birds. 
It hath been forbidden thee to cast at birds, for there is no one 
here who should not be dear to thee because of his father and 
mother.” “Till to-day,” says Conaire, “IT knew not this.” Then 
Némelan directs him to go to Tara naked, with the stone and 
sling in his hand, as the soothsayer was at that very moment seeing 
in his dream, when he should be chosen King of Tara. On the 
night of his election solemn tabus are bound upon him. It was 
he himself who uttered them as he had been taught by the man of 
the wave. “Thy reign,” Némglan had said, “will be subject to a 
restriction, but the bird-reign will be noble. And this is thy 
restriction or thy ges (i.e. tabu). Thou shalt not go right-hand-wise 
round Tara and left-hand-wise round Bregia (the plain of Meath). 
The evil beasts of Cerna must not be hunted by thee.* And thou 


' In ike manner Cuchulainn, “the Hound” (as his name signifies), was 
forbidden under any circumstances to taste the flesh of a dog. The endeavour 
of the two crones to persuade him to do so prefigured his end. 

* These seem in the sequel to have been beasts set pon his track by the 
elves. 
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shalt not go out on every ninth night beyond Tara.! Thou shalt 


not sleep in a house from which firelight or any light whatever is- 


manifest,” 7 &e. 

The main portion of the tale, which is full of interesting and 
archaic detail, need not occupy us at any length. It relates. the 
infringement, one by one, of the tabus which bound the monarch, 
and his own consequent fall, As in the kindred tragedies in 
which the same mofif is at work, Conaire, whose reign had been 
signalised by ‘abundant prosperity and the love of a contented 
people, is unconscious of the breaking of his own tabus. He 
violates them in following the path of duty, and by the machinations 
of the elves, who had never forgiven the wedding of Etain to a 
mortal and who took these means to revenge themselves on her 
descendant. It is the inevitableness of fate that stirs us in these 
Trish tragedies. The remainder of the story is of more interest to 


the lover of old literature and to the artist than to the folklorist. 


It recounts the destruction by fire of the great house, or “ Bruiden,” 
in which Condire had taken shelter after his fight with the pirates 
off the Hill of Howth. The terrible conflict within the burning 
house is pictured with a certain rough tragic grandeur that reminds 
readers of “ Burnt Njal" of the parallel in Icelandic story. “And 
hardly a fugitive escaped to tell the tidings to the champions who 
had been at the house.” 


Tue Mamocion. (/bfular Stwdies, No. 12.) By Ivor B. 
Joux, M.A. TD. Nutt. 6d. 


Mr. Joun treats only of the four stories which form the true 
Ma#inog?, and which in Lady Charlotte Guest's edition are printed 
with a number of tales belonging to other cycles, The main 
interest of these four stories lies in their close relationship, both in 
character and incident, to the romance of Ireland; especially 
because they belong to a cycle of which, in its mythical stage, 
very few Irish examples remain, viz., the legends of the Tuatha 
Dé Danann (called in Welsh literature the Children or Tribe 
of Dén). Many of the romances belonging to the Cuchulainn 
cycle, and many of the miscellaneous romances of Ireland, contain 


' Probably intended to secure attention to his kingly duties, 
* Evidently a protective taba. 
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allusions: to legends of these early tribes or gods, evidently 
familiar at the time the later stores were penned, but now 
altogether lost. The fact that it is the remains of this very 
remote cycle that are found in Wales, and not those of the 
later and very popular Cuchulainn cycle, is certainly a strong 
argument for the belief that at a very early period the Gael 
of Treland and the Goidel of Wales were one undivided race. 
For had the intermixture been merely one of settlement in the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries from Ireland, it is not to be 
doubted that the later cycle would have been the one to establish 
itself in Welsh Legend, whereas allusions to Cuchulainn in Welsh 
literature are extremely rare. The Insh began to euhemense the 
Tuatha De Danann cycle as early as the tenth century. Therefore 
the Welsh stories, which treat them still in their mythological 
aspect, must certainly be older. Mr. John does not consider 
them, as we undérstand, to be purely Goidelic tales at all, but to 
belong to a common Celtic mythology, which Goidel and Brython 
shared in common. He says: “We shall therefore treat the four 
branches of the Mabinogi as the degraded Brythonic development 


. Of early Celtic mythroots, owing their deeper resemblances to 


Irish tales to onginal community of myth, and their more super- 
ficial resemblances to late influence from Irish sources,” thus try- 
ing to combine the opposing theories of Professor Rhys and Dr. 
Kuno Meyer. 

With his argument against the late borrowing of the tales from 
Ireland we cordially agree. They could not have been so borrowed 
in their entirety; but we do not see that his explanation throws any 
fresh light upon, or in any way militates against, the theory of a 
common Goidelic, as distinct from a Brythonic, origin. For if 
all the tales spring from one common Celtic origin, why have we 
not in Ireland a large number of tales resembling the other 
portions of Welsh romance? Mr. John says: “Are we to sup- 
pose that the whole jealous bardic system of Wales existed for the 
sole purpose of retailing exotic Irish legend?" Certainly not, 
but that they should retail Goidelic legends in those parts of the 
country in which Goidelic traditions and races lingered and were 
reinforced by later immigrations, is as natural as that they should 
have recited Brythonic tales in the more purely Welsh districts. 


' The tales that we have are, in any case, mere specimens of a body 


of romance of which much has been lost to us. 
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Cucnu.aixn, THE Inisn Acuittes. By ALFrep Nutt. (Popular 
Studies in Mythology, Romance, and Folklore. No. g.) 
D. Nutt. 4d. 


Mr, Nurt’s statement of the age of the main body of the Cuchu- 
lainn romances is as follows :-— 


The great balk of this literature is, as IT have said, certainly older than the 
twelfth century ; but we can carry it back much farther, apart from any con* 
siderations based upon the subject-matter. Arguments of a nature purely 
philological, based upon the language of the text, or critical, based upon the 
relations of the various MSS. to each other, not only allow, but compel us to 
date the redaction of the principal Cuchulainn stories, substantially in the form 
under which they have survived, back to the seventh to ninth centuries. 
Whether or no they are older vel, 4 a question that cannt be answered with- 
out preliminary examination of the subject-matter. In the meantime it is 
something to know that the Cuchulainn stories were put into permanent 
literary form at about the same date as Beowull, some one hundred to two 
iuindred and fifty years before the Scandinavian mythology crystallised into its 
present form, at Hast two hundred years before the oldest Charlemagne 
romances, and probably three hundred years before the earliest draft of the 
Nibelungenlied. Irish is the most ancient vernacular literature of modern 
Europe, a fact which of itself commends it to the attention of the student. 


Mr. Nutt gives us an admirable summary of the many tales in 
which his hero’s career is unfolded. The parallel drawn between 
Cuchulainn and Achilles is wonderfully close. There are even 
some points which might be added, such as the warning to ‘Thetis 
that if Achilles went to the siege of Troy he would gain immortal 
glory but meet an early death, while if he remained at home he 
would live to a good old age, On overhearing a similar prophecy 
made to his father by a Druid, Cuchulainn at a tender age assumed 
arms and went forth on his first exploit. 

We are not, however, fond of parallels between classic and 
medieval mythology. The setting of the classical hero belongs 
to another stratum of society and another conception of life, 
What is borne in upon us more than any other fact in considering 
the carly myths of Celtic Britain is their primeval favour. They 
are gropings of the untutored human mind in his early con- 
ceptions of the world, and in the rider stages of his existence, 
The civilisation of the Greek is not only many stages beyond 
them, as Mr. Nutt points out ; it is in every way opposed to them. 
The Greek who gave us our modern conception of Achilles, a 
conception near to his own time and order of society, was probably 
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unable even to conceive of the original Achilles upon the traditions 
of whom his work was based, and who belonged to ao totally 
different order of things. He could no more reproduce the 
original Achilles of his people's myth, than we could re-create 
to-day such a character as Cuchulainn or Siegfried. The change 
of feeling 1s more and deeper than the change of outward life. 
ELEANOR HULL. 


CUCHULAIN OF MUIRTHEMNE: THE STORY OF THE MEN OF THE 
Ren BRANCH oF ULSTER, ARRANGED AND PUT INTO ENGLISH 
ny Lapy Grecory. With a Preface by W. B. Yeats. Demy 
Svo. xx. 350 pp. Murray. 1902. 


Laby Grecory’s book is intended primarily to put the old Irish 
romances before the general reader in such a way as may com- 
mand his attention and win forthem his admiration Those who, 
like myself, love these romances, cannot but feel the deepest 
interest in such an attempt, beset as it is with many and great 
difficulties. 

Up to now the English reader who has not had a specialist 
library at his command has only had Miss Hull's Cuchuditn Saga 
to refer to if he wished to form a general idea of the contents and 
nature of the Ulster or Cuchulainn cycle. Many who wish to 
know something about the Irish heroic tales will doubtless turn 
to Lady Gregory's book. They will find a more complete repre- 
sentation of the cycle than is afforded by Miss Hull. Lady 
Gregory has embodied about a dozen tales which Miss Hull had 
omitted, though she has omitted four to be found in the latter's 
work. She has indeed included at least one (the “Togail Bruidne 
da Derga,” englished as “The High King of Ireland”) which does 
not really belong to the cycle at all, the connection beimg ob- 
viously later and artificial, the product of a time when the 
Cuchulainn cycle had overshadowed and attracted to itself many 
originally independent stories. 

It may have been necessary to the object Lady Gregory has in 
view to leave the requirements of the student entirely out of 
account. But in reviewing the book as I have to do here from 
the special standpoint of the student, I am bound to point out: 
(1) the absolute inadequacy of the bibliographical indications - 
(2) the fictitious air of consistency and uniformity imparted to 
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the cycle; tales of diverse date, origin, and nature, being thrown 
into an harmonious chronological sequence, which distorts when it 
does not disguise their real character. I must further express my 
regret, and also my surprise, at Lady Gregory's occasional choice 
of version and incident. The older version, for instance, of 
Deirdre’s fate in the CAf/dren of Usnach is incomparably grander, 
sterner, more fraught with tragic passion, than that which she has 
selected. 

It is, however, specially in connection with two characteristics 
of Lady Gregory’s work that the would-be student must be warned 
against accepting her presentment of the Ulster tales as adequate or 
exact. In the first place she has (legitimately perhaps, from her 
point of view), omitted or softened what may be called the barbaric 
traits of her original, such, for instance, as Deirdre's drinking the 
blood of her dead lover. Many of these omissions and changes 
are made in deference to modern delicacy (as is also the case m 
Miss Hull's book). Personally, I feel that greater occasion ts given 
to the enemy to blaspheme by the suppression than by the 
frank recognition of the fact that the Irish heroic romances are 
the outcome of very archaic social conditions. In any case the 
student loses such valuable detail as the final incident of the 
Wooing of Emer, proving as it does the existence of the droit du 
Sefgnewr amongst the early Irish. In some cases the editor's 
reticence tells against her hero from our point of view; thus 
Cuchulainn rejects Emer’s suggestion that he should court her 
sister rather than herself, upon the specific ground that he 
holds none but a virgin worthy of his attention. Lady Gregory 
omits this. In the second place, the changes which she makes 
affect our estimate of the mythical element in these stories. 
In some cases there is room for difference of opinion. Thus 
there are two versions of Cuchulainn’s birth ; in one, it is due 
to his mother’s swallowing an insect in water, the insect, as is 
implied, being the god Lugh transformed ; in the other, she is 
carried off by a supernatural being, and when she is found again 
by her kinsfolk the birth takes place. Lady Gregory has thrown 
these two accounts Into one, the swallowing incident preceding 
the abduction. ‘The original versions are so fragmentary and 
obscure that one cannot say that this interpretation is an im- 
possible one, but it does not strike me as probable. Again, Lady 
Gregory places the hero's birthplace at “Brugh na Boinne, the 
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dwelling place of the Sidhe.” The ongmal Insh merely states 
that Dechtire and her companions, transformed into birds, flew 
away “beyond Sliab Fuad.” Miss Hull inserted in her translation 
the following gloss of her own, which she bracketed : “ re., towards 
the fairy dwelling of Brugh on the Boyne ;" and this. gloss seems 
to be the origin of Lady Gregory's statement. It is a possible. 
nay, a legitimate, deduction from the Irish text, but it is not found 
in that text. My most-serious criticism on this score bears upon 
the final passage of the book. “ But the three times fifty queens 
that loved Cuchulainn saw him appear in his Druid chariot going 
towards Emain Macha ; ana they could Acar Atm singing the music 
of the Sidhe. In the onginal the words I have italicised run: 
“and they heard him sing tidings of Doomsday and the coming 
of Christ.“ Lady Gregory may here quote from some unpublished 
MS., but if so, it was of the greatest importance to give her autho- 
rity. Failing such authority, the version she gives can only be a 
guess, and should have been put forward as such. 


I am conscious of the unfairness of judging a book by a standard 
which the author never had in view. I can only plead the immense 
importance of early Irish literature—the oldest and most archaic 
vernacular literature of modern Europe—for our studies, and the 
consequent necessity for students to become acquainted with its 
contents in as accurate and faithful a manner as possible. If 
Celtic myth and saga were.as familiar as Teutonic there would 
have been no need to deal with Lady Gregory’s book in the 
pages of #o/t-Lere. ALFRED Nutr. 


BRECAL Farry Stories: collected and told by Seumas Mac 
Manus. Isbister & Co. 


ReGarpep as a fairy-tale book, this is simply delightful. There 
is something quaint and fresh about the manner of telling, the 
tales are unhackneyed, and there is an all-pervading humour of 
the real Irish type; while the pictures are quite as delightful in 
their way as the stories. What their value for the student may 
be it is impossible to say, because the compiler gives no authori- 
ties: he does not tell us either where he heard the tales, or how 
faithful he has been in recording them. 
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Histor pes Crovances, SupERsTrTions, Mcevurs, USAGres ET 
CovutumeEs (SELON LE PLAN pU Décatocue). Par FERNAND 
NicotayY. 3 vols. Paris: Retaux. 


Tuts book is not written for the scientific student of folklore ; 
and to him it will not appeal. Its object is. to show that man 15, 
and always has been, one and the same the whole world over in 
respect to his ultimate spiritual nature; that the essence of this 
consists in such intuitions as that God is one, that the soul is 
immortal, and that there are eternal principles of morality corre- 
sponding more or less exactly to those delivered from Sinai. 
Meanwhile, the religious and moral sense of man, it has to be 
admitted, is capable of “regrettable aberrations” in all directions. 
These, then, our author undertakes to chronicle, bringing them as 
best he can under one or other of his ten heads, the influence of 
the theatre and the novel, for instance, being discussed in con- 
nection with the text, “Thou shalt not commit adultery.” As 
aberrations they are for him but so many detached “curiosities,” 
and no laws are invoked to account for their development or dis- 
tribution. We pass on aimlessly from jotting to jotting. Here is 
a disquisition on “lynch law," next comes an animated descrip- 
tion of a prize-fight “between Jackson and Tom Hyer,” now we 
are on the subject of clectrocution—all this under the general 
heading provided by the sixth commandment. And so it is with 
the anthropological material that M. Nicolay has amassed. There 
is no discernible method, genetic or otherwise, in the ordering of 
his facts. Nay, not even as bare facts are these of any use to the 
scientific student. On the one hand, they are very incomplete. 
‘There isa whole book on the subject of festivals, and not one 
allusion to the researches of Dr. Frazer; and there is a long 
chapter on “ La Croyance au Grand Esprit” which knows nothing 
of the “high gods" of Mr. Lang's later writings. On the other 
hand, when not borrowed from some other collector, the afore- 
said facts are at best of obscure and doubtful parentage. Some- 
times the reference is omitted altogether, at other times no page 
is mentioned, and, for the rest, the titles of the books quoted are 
given in such a mutilated form that woe to him who tries to find 
them in the catalogue of a library. 
RK. R. Maret. 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 20th, 1902. 
THE PRESIDENT (Mr. E. W. Brabrook) in the Chair. 


THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

A paper on the “ Folklore of the Kennet Valley " was read 
by Miss L. Salmon [p. 415 ], and a discussion followed, in 
which Miss Jessie Weston, Mr. Bouverie Pusey, Mr. 
Gomme, Miss Burne, Mr. Higgens, Mr. Lovett, and the 
President took part. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to Miss Salmon 
for her paper, Mr. Lovett read a paper entitled “ The 
Modern Commercial Aspect of an Ancient Superstition” 
[p. 340], in illustration of which he exhibited the follow- 
in objects, some of which are figured in Plate IV. 

1. Neck charms of large blue beads, worn by camels. 


Syria. 

>» Crescent charm of boar’s tusk, mounted in silver, 
Tunis. 

3. Crescent charm of shell (disc). New Guinea. 

4. Stone beads of phallic design. Northern India. 

5. Jewish phylactery. 

6. Inscribed scroll in silver case, an amulet from the 


Soudan. 
7. A series of Evil Eye charms. Hebron, 
VOL. XIIL z 
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. “Trade” amulets of glass, inscribed with Arabic 


characters. 


. Cornelian arrow-points, worn as charms by the Arabs. 
- “Trade” charms of glass, made to resemble the apex 


of a cone shell, the whorl of which is regarded as 
representing the rotary motion of the sun. This 
series is of various coloured glass, with variations in 
celluloid. 


. “Trade” charms of glass, made to resemble cornelian 


in various forms and patterns, copied from very old 
Arab types. 


_ “Trade” charms of glass made to resemble large 


arrowheads. This series comprises copies in white 
glass (chalcedony), brown (cornelian), and others in 
blue, red, yellow, &c. Lines across the base repre- 
sent the lashing to the shaft, whilst the flaking is 
indicated by a row of notches on the cutting edge. 
More elaborate forms show coloured designs with 
symbols of the Crescent, and others of the Cross. 
Others again have views and other pictures upon 
them. 


. Another series of the above in celluloid, but without 


designs or decoration of any sort, evidently a de- 
graded type. 


“Trade” charms of “ tigers’ teeth,” (so called), well 


modelled ;* also others in coloured glass, unnatural. 


. “Trade” charm of tigers’ teeth in form of crescent, 


attached to a necklet of cowrie shells, all of glass, 


. Tigers’ claws of glass, good copies; others of the 


same form in various coloured glass. 


. Small fish, made of glass, for Burmah and India. 
. Large “ shell” dises of dense white glass for trade in 


the Pacific. 


. Large bead of imitation amber, for trade with the 


West Coast of Africa. 
' Fig. 1g represents a wild cat's tooth. 


Pare IV. 





SPECIMENS OF "TRADE" CHARMS. 


Te face p. 335. 
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In the discussion which followed, Mr. Whittaker, Mr. 
Longworth Dames, Mr. Higgens. Miss Burne, Miss Jessie 
Weston, and the President took part. 

The Meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Lovett for his paper. 

The following books which have been presented to the 
Society since the last Meeting, were laid on the table, 
Wiz. : 

Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen, by E. N. Setala and 
Kaarle Krohn, presented by the authors; and the 7rams- 
actions of the Cymmrodorion Society, tgoo-1, presented 
by the Society. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 16th, 1902. 
THE PRESIDENT (Mr, E, W. Brabrook) in the Chair. 


Tuis being a Special Meeting no minutes were read. 

The President called on Mr. Lang, who read a paper on 
the “ Origin of Totemism” [p. 347], on which Professor 
Haddon, Mr. Gomme, Mr. Clodd, Miss Burne, Mr. R, R. 
Marett, and Mr. H. H. Raynbird offered some observations 
[p- 393]. 

The President proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Lang 
for his paper, which having been unanimously carried, Mr. 
Lang replied with thanks. 

The Meeting then terminated. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25th, 1902. 


By kind permission of the Rector and Fellows of Exeter 
College, Oxford, a Meeting was held in the Hall of that 
College on Saturday, October 25th, 1902, Professor Tylor, 
a Vice-President of the Society occupying the Chair. 

z2 
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Mr. Andrew Lang read a paper entitled ‘“ Exogamy and 
the Australian System" [see p. 398]; and a discussion 
followed, in which the Chairman, Mr. Hartland, Mr. Gomme, 
the Rev. G. A. Simcox, and Mr. Snow took part. The 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, the Rector of Exeter 
College, and many other Oxford dignitaries were present 
at the Meeting. 


THE MODERN COMMERCIAL ASPECT OF AN 
ANCIENT SUPERSTITION. 
Ky E. Lovert. 
Read at Meeting of 20th Fune, wg02. 


A FEW years ago, whilst preparing a paper upon the 
evolution of coinage and prehistoric trading, | considered 
that the subject would not be complete without a reference 
to trade beads. With this end in view I placed myself in 
communication with some Bohemian manufacturers of these 
articles, and readily obtained what I required for my pur- * 
pose. I noticed, however, In going over samples of their 
glass work, that there were many objects of considerable 
interest besides beads; and upon further inquiry | learnt 
that these objects were known as“ charms,’ and that they 
enjoyed, from a commercial standpoint, the same value and 
advantages as the beads already referred to. 

These specimens were very varied, and in most cases 
represented objects quite familiar to me. In many 
instances, however, the colouring was abnormal, and even 
absurd; but I shall consider this more fully, later on, in 
describing the specimens upon the table." Meanwhile | 


' See list of exhibits, supra, pp. 337) 335. 
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will briefly deal with the subject of charms and amulets in 
general, and then with the very interesting differentiation 
of form and design which obtains in these objects. 

I think we may take it as a fact that the human dread of 
the unknown is practically universal, though it 1s naturally 
far more general amongst primitive races than amongst 
civilised people. This fear may, for our purpose, be sub- 
divided into dread of the directly mysterious, such as death 
by lightning ; secondly, of death, or injury and disease, from 
intelligible causes; and lastly, of the power of one person 
over another by what is known in a general way as the 
“Evil Eye"; that is, “ overlooking,” and thus causing 
mischief of some kind. The natural result of such a state 
of terror prompted the seeking of an antidote, and such 
antidotes are to be seen in the varied forms of charms and 
amulets to be found in every country of the world. 

These charms are as diversified indeed as the supersti- 
tions themselves, or even more so, but for the purpose of 
the present paper they may be roughly classified under 
three heads, all of which may be regarded as prophylactic. 

Firstly, we find a group of charms and amulets repre- 
senting either in a concrete or abstract form the deity, 
fetish, unknown power, or origin of life; secondly, objects 
of a sympathetic form; and thirdly, objects which from 
their abnormal appearance are regarded as of mystic 
origin, and in consequence regarded as possessing the 
power of warding off the Evil Eye, protecting their owner 
from lightning, and such like, 

The charms under the first head take the form of the 
solar disc (sometimes the svastika, as representing the 
rotary motion of the sun), the lunar crescent, and the large 
variety of well-known phallic symbols. 

Of the second type there are very numerous forms, of 
which we may mention for our purpose the following. 
Thunderbolts, as a safeguard from hghtning. The subsilj- 
cate cornelian, regarded by the Arabs as a preventive of 
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injury to the flesh. (In Northern India, the garnet enjoys 
the same repute, and the turquoise, | believe, in Persia: see 
exhibit No. 1). In like manner, too, the teeth and claws of 
certain predatory animals are worn as-charms against the 
animals themselves, I have ascertained that men engaged 
in menageries and wild-beast-shows wear upon their watch 
chains teeth and tusks of dangerous animals as a “ danger 
charm,” which brings this belief down very close to our own 
doors.’ 

Of the third group, | may mention such abnormal objects 
as arrowheads, polished celts, &c., certain fossils, such as 
ammonites, belemnites, &c., stones perforated (probably 
fossil sponges), nodules of iron pyrites,and many others, 
all of which, being unintelligible to the primitive mind, are 
usually regarded with superstitious awe, and worn as luck 
charms, or as a defence against the power of the Evil Eye. 
Charms of this latter group are usually worm in such a 
position as to be readily seen; they act, or are supposed to 
act, as a sort of lightning conductor, so that the first glance 
of the Evil Eye, which | believe is the dangerous one, Is 
received by the charm instead of by the individual wearing 
it On the other hand, amulets, which usually take the 
form of some extract, however small, from the holy books 
of the wearer, are invariably hidden from sight, as in the 
case of the phylacteries of the Jews and the scrolls in 
silver cases worn by the warriors of the Soudan. Every 
Neapolitan carries a charm (in some cases several), but 
they are likewise hidden away, and not even referred to or 


1A marine-store dealer, who looked out for curious things for me, ha 
some teeth roughly mounted as pendants. He told me that they were pur- 
chased by wild-beast-showmen, who wore them for luck and to save them from 
being attacked by the animals. 

* Tonce heard of a collector of flint implements who labelled all his speci- 
mens with oil colours upon the flint itself. He was overhauling his collection 
and threw several specimens away. The country people found these, and not 
understanding the mysterious marks upon them, regarded them as charms, and 
treasured them accordingly. 
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talked about. This has all been fully described by Mr. 
Elworthy in his book upon the Evil Eye. 

The types, however, to which my paper specially refers 
are worn by the races of various parts of the African conti- 
nent and the islands of the South Pacific. They are un- 
doubtedly charms and not mere ornaments, for it 1s a most 
significant fact that an object possessing the mystic power 
in the eyes of one tribe has no value or meaning at all 
with the people of even a neighbouring part of the country 
or of an adjacent island. 

As will be seen from the specimens before you, a con- 
siderable number of forms are symbolised; | am speaking 
now of the original forms selected, altered, or adapted by 
the natives. Large discs are cut from the great shells of 
the 7ridacna; the apex of the shell of the genus Conws ts 
cut so as to show the spiral of the whorl (No. 10). Both these 
forms seem to suggest the solar disc, the spiral pattern of 
the latter suggesting rotary motion. The teeth and claws 
of certain animals, besides the symbolism already alluded 
to, are, | consider, worn as a protection against the very 
animals represented by these teeth and claws, as in the 
case of the menagerie attendants already referred to. The 
human teeth worn so abundantly by certain tribes in the 
neighbourhood of Ashanti are, in my opinion, so worn 
with the idea of absorbing the bravery of the slain foe by 
the wearer. The same principle is found to exist in the 
case of cannibalism. The fish-charm (No. 17) is curiously 
interesting, as also are the arrow, or spear, heads. This 
latter object has always apparently been regarded as 
of mystic origin by those who did not understand what 
it was; usually under the titles of “Elf-darts” and 
‘Thunderbolts,’ in Europe. It is, however, curious to 
find natives of Africa holding this superstition, as the 
knowledge of iron in a crude form seems to have been of 
great antiquity, and the African native was using a native- 
made many-barbed arrow when the orth American 
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Indians were “making arrowheads of jasper, arrowheads 
of chalcedony,” (Hiawatha). 

Beads, although generally regarded as merely ornaments, 
are also charms. Indeed, I am of the opinion that all 
beads were originally worn as such, for I think we may 
take it that the first bead worn by prehistoric man was 
simply a stone with a hole through it, which being in his 
opinion uncanny and unaccountable, was at once invested 
with mystic power; besides, many naturally perforated 
stones are exceedingly suggestive of eyes, and even now 
holed stones are worn as charms against the Evil Eye. 
The cretaceous fossil organism Poresphera globularts, 
has been found in France as a necklet associated with a 
burial of the Neolithic period; and portions of the stems 
of Encrinites, sometimes called St. Cuthbert’s beads, help 
to throw light upon the origin of modern beads. But this 
is too wide a subject to discuss in this paper. 

Having thus referred to the various charms and amulets 
bearing upon the remarkable revelation which | came upon 
with such surprise, and at the same time with such real 
regret, I will now proceed to describe the collection of 
specimens before you. 

It seems to have occurred to some dreadfully ingenious 
individual that if he could only get a quantity of the highly- 
prized objects worn by the natives of countries where such 
things as ivory, skins, gold-dust, and similar trifles were 
obtainable, it would be uncommonly good business. So 
original specimens were got and copies carefully made— 
in Bohemia, of course! Curiously enough, the native took 
to the innovation, although with that keen sense of his he 
must have known that his tiger-tooth or his shell-dise was 
not of the orthodox material. 

But now comes a still more remarkable point. Not con- 
tent with really beautifully-made facsimiles of these charm 
objects, in which even the colours showed that those who 
copied these teeth and shells were real artists, fancy colours 
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became introduced, so that we find cone-shell tops, cowries, 
tiger’s teeth and claws made up in variously coloured glass 
—blue, green, pink, &c., &c. 

And what is still more remarkable, the natives, | under- 
stand, positively prefer this novel idea! Again, glass is 
giving way to celluloid, also in varied colours! and also to 
the, apparently, great satisfaction of the native. In respect 
to amber, however, this material is very effective as a sub- 
stitute, and I very much question if a native, unaware of 
the electric test, would be able to detect the fraud. Real 
amber beads of large size are of considerable value, so that 
here we have an appreciable example of the advantage to 
the trader in such a cheap substitute as the example 
before us. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting examples of the 
collection are to be found in the series of arrowheads, Some 
of them are really large enough to be regarded as spear- 
heads, but | think this merely an exaggeration in size. This 
form seems to have commenced asa fairly accurate copy in 
glass of an arrowhead of white chert, chalcedony, or red 
cornelian, but with the curious addition of a hole, which, | 
understand, is for the finger, these charms being worn on the 
hand. A very important feature, indeed the only mark of 
decoration, consists of three parallel lines across the base 
of the arrowhead, doubtless a survival of the lashing by 
which its prototype was fastened to its shaft. We next find 
this arrowhead merging into blue and other coloured glass, 
quite unlike any natural stone, and therefore becoming 
devoid of meaning (Plate IV., fig. 12a). The next type 
is of white glass, bearing the Ottoman symbol of the Star 
and Crescent in gold (fig. 124.) Then we have gorgeous 
colouring of no apparent motive, one bearing the picture 
of a horseman, another a view of an African settlement, 
another a star arrangement, another the sign of the 
Christian Cross, two others again have the Crescent mixed 
up with ogher designs. Then we get still further advanced 
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types in metal to imitate gold, one of which has a sham 
diamond let into the Star and Crescent device. Now in 
all these remarkable ramifications in which the arrowhead 
has run riot, one thing remains persistent throughout, and 
that is the three lines symbolical of the lashing to which 
| have referred. This persistent retention of an obsolete 
part of an object undergoing a process of evolution is very 
interesting and has been observed in many other forms, 
and indeed may be seen in designs of decorative art 
common around us.’ Again, we have here also the intro- 
duction of the celluloid article, and undoubtedly in a very 
degraded form. The shape is becoming confused, the 
colours are unnatural for the most part; they bear no 
decorative ornament, and even the three “ fibre" lines are 
absent (fig. 13). I should have mentioned that most of the 
glass forms bear notches on their cutting edge; this | con- 
sider to be a survival from the serrated chipping of the 
original arrowhead of flint. 

There are one or two points for consideration suggested 
by this curious collection. We have seen, even in this 
small series, how a type differentiates, and how such 
changes and innovations meet with the approval and even 
the encouragement of the natives. When and where will 
it stop? Will it be possible, in a few years, to say what a 
certain charm originally was? Will the native, if he 
remains as he is long enough, be able to recognise the 
rubbish made for him in the European markets, or will 
these charms, as is usually the case, become degraded into 
mere ornaments to be worn by the natives upon the 
inartistic European clothing which seems to be the inevit- 
able costume of the future? Another regrettable feature is 
the lamentable destruction of aboriginal design by these 


' An inletesting illustration of this exists in the two buttons fixed to the 
hack of a man’s coat. These have, now, no meaning of use whatever, 
although they formerly were for buttoning up the tails of the coat when on 
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cheap European trade goods. Already our museums are 
gradually acquiring specimens illustrating the influences of 
the European markets; and necklets and ornaments chiefly 
composed of German beads, but of native arrangement, 
are commonly met with. The traveller of the near future 
will, I fear, find in his anxiety to obtain collections illustra- 
tive of aboriginal art, that his most valued examples will 
prove to have simply been “ Made in Germany.” 


EDWARD LOVETT. 


THE ORIGIN OF TOTEM NAMES AND BELIEFS. 


By A. LANG, M.A., LL.D, ETC. 


(ead at Meeting of 16th Fuily, 1902.) 


[These pages have been a good deal altered since the 
draft was read to the Society. They are meant to form 
part of a book not yet named, my own portion being 
introductory to “ Primal Law," a treatise left in MS, by my 
cousin, the late Mr. J. J. Atkinson. | 
TOTEM names are the titles of groups of kindred, real or 
imagined ; they are derived from animals, plants, and other 
natural objects; they appear among tribes who reckon 
descent either on the sword or spindle side, and the totem 
name of each group is usually (but not in the case of the 
Arunta) the mark of the exogamous limit. None may 
marry a person of the same totem name. But, in company 
with this prohibition, is found a body of myths, superstitions, 
rites, magical practices, and artistic uses of the totem.! 


i As to the were “totem ™ bot littl is certainly known, Tis earliest 
occurrence in literature, to my knowledge, is ina work by J. Long (1791), 
Moyares and Travels af an Jadian Jaterpreter. Long sojourned among the 
Algonquin branch of the North American Indians. He spells the word 
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SACRED ANIMALS IN SAVAGE SOCIETY. 

Savages, both in their groups of kin, in their magical 
societies or clubs, and privately as individuals, are apt to 
regard certain beasts, plants, and so on, as the guardians 
of the group, of the society, and of the private person. To 
these animal guardians, whether of the individual, the 
society, or the group of kin, they show a certain amount 
of reverence and respect. That reverence naturally takes 
much the same forms, the inevitable forms; as, of not killing 
or eating the animal, occasionally of praying to it, or of 
burying dead representatives of the species, as may happen, 
But Iam unaware that the savage ever calls his personal 
selected animal or plant, or the guardian animal of his 
magical society (except among the Arunta, where the totem 


groups are evolving into magical clubs), by the same term 


as he applies to the hereditary guardian of his group of 
kindred—his totem, as | use the word. If I am right, this 
distinction has been overlooked, or thought insignificant, by 
some modern inquirers. Major Powell, the Director of the 
Ethnological Bureau at Washington, appears to apply the 
the word fofem both to the chosen animal friend of the 
individual, and to that of the magical society in America, 
which includes men of various group-totems.' He also 
applies it to the totem of the kin. Mr. Frazer, too, writes 
of (1) The Clan Totem, (2) The Sex Totem (in Australia), 
(3) “ The Individual Totem, belonging to a single individual, 
and not passing to his descendants,” and even indicates 
that one savage may have five totems.” The third rule, as 
to the non-hereditable character of “ The Individual Totem " 
has, since Mr. Frazer wrote in 1887, been found to admit 
“ Totam,” and even speaks of “Totamism.” Mr. Tylor has pointed out that 
Long in one place confuses the totem, the hereditary kin-name, and pro- 
tective object, with what used to be called the manifw, or “ medicine,” of 
each individual Indian, chosen by him, or her, after a fast, at puberty. 
Remarks on Totemisur, 1395, pp. 139-140 (inf. 4. #, vol. EViii}, 


' Man, 1902, No. 75. 
1 Totemism, p. 2, 1557. 
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of more exceptions than he then knew. Ina few cases and 
places, the animal selected by, or for, the private individual 
is found to descend to his or her children. In my opinion 
it is better, for the present at least, to speak of such protec- 
tive animals of individuwa/s, by the names which their savage 
protéges give to them in each case: myarongs (Sarawak), 
“bush-souls’ (Calabar), xagwa/s (Central America), mani- 
fus (?) as among the Algonquins, and so forth.’ | myself 
here use “totem” only of the object which lends its name, 
hereditarily, to a group of kin. 


PROPOSED RESTRICTION OF THE USE OF THE WORD 
TOTEM. 


This restriction | make, not for the purpose of simplifying 
the problem of totemism by disregarding “ the individual 
totem,” “the sex totem,” and so on; but because | under- 
stand that savages everywhere use one word for their here- 
ditary group-totem, and other words for the plant or 
animal protectors of individuals, of magical societies, and so 
forth. The true totem is a plant or animal, the hereditary 
friend and ally of the group ; but all plant or animal allies 
of individuals or of magical societies are nottotems. Though 
the attitude of a private person to his magua/, or of a 
magical society to its protective animal, may often closely 
resemble the attitude of the group to its hereditary totem, 
still, the origin of this attitude of respect may be different 
In each case. 

This is obvious, for the individual or society deliberately 
adopts an animal protector and friend, usually suggested 
in a dream, after a fast; whereas we can scarcely conceive 
that the totem was deliberately adopted by the first mem- 
bers of the first totem groups. Savages look on animals as 
personalities like themselves, but more powerful, gifted 


' So also Mr. Hartland writes, Afaw, 1902, No, Sy. Fut enanity js perhaps 
too wide and vague aterm. It usally connotes anything mystical or super- 
normal. 
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with more wakan, or mana, or cosmic rapport: each man, 
therefore, and each organised magical society, looks out 
for, and, for some reason of dream or divination, adopts a 
special animal friend, But it is hard to believe that the 
members of a primeval human group of unknown antiquity 
consciously and deliberately made a compact to adopt, and 
for ever be faithful to, this or that plant, animal, element, 
or the like: to be inherited in the female line. 

We cannot prove that it was not so, that a primitive 
group of rudimentary human beings did wef make a cove- 
nant with bear or wolf, as Israel did with Jehovah, and as 
an individual savage does with his xyareng, or nagual, or 
manitu. » This covenant, if made and kept by each group, 
would be the origin of totemism. But I am not certain 
that this theory, involving joint and deliberate selection 
and retention of a totem by a primeval human group, has 
ever been maintained, unless it be by Mr. Jevons. ‘ The 
primary object of a totem alliance between a human kin 
and an animal kind is to obtain a supernatural ally against 
supernatural foes.’ The term “ supernatural ” seems here 
out of place, both the animal kind and the human kin being 
natural; and one has a difficulty in conceiving that very 
early groups of kin would make, and would adhere to such 
alliances. Indeed, how could they adhere to their totems, 
when these descended through women of alien totem 
groups? But there seems to be nothing otherwise impos- 
sible or self-contradictory in this theory, nor can it be dis- 
proved, for lack of evidence. Only such theories as are 
self-contradictory, or inconsistent with the known and 
admitted facts of the case, are capable of absolute disproof. 

lt may, of course, be objected here that though totems, 
in actual savage society, descend sometimes in the female 
line, still, descent in the male line may be the original rule ; 
and that thus a group, like an individual, could seek, make 


| Introduction to the History ef Religion, p. 214. Major Powell has said 
something to the same effect, but that was in a journal of ** popular science.” 
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a covenant with, and cleave to, a grub, or frog, or lizard, as 
a supernatural ally. But, for reasons already indicated, in 
an earlier part of the work whereof this is a chapter, I con- 
ceive that, criginally, totems descended in the female line 
only. One reason for this opinion is that, as soon as 
descent of the totem comes by the male line, a distinct step 
in the upward movement towards civilisation and a settled 
life is made. It is not very probable that the backward step 
from reckoning by male lineage to descent in the female 
line, has often been taken. On the other hand, tribes which 
now ‘inherit the totem in the male line, exhibit in their 
institutions many survivals of female descent, An instance 
is that of the Mandans, as recorded by Mr. Dorsey.'’ Among 
the Melanesians, where female descent still exists, there is 
at work the most obvious tendency towards descent through 
males, as Dr. Codrington proves in an excellent work on 
that people. Dr. Durkheim, too, has pointed out the traces 
of uterine descent among the Arunta, who now reckon in 
the male line? On the other hand, where we find descent 
in the male line, | am not aware that we discover sipns of 
movement in the opposite direction. In this opinion that, 
as a general rule, descent was reckoned in the female, not 
the male line, originally, I have the support of Mr. E, B. 
Tylor.* For these reasons the hypothesis of the selection 
of and covenant with a “' supernatural ally,” plant or animal, 
by the deliberate joint action of an early group, at a given 
moment, involving staunch adherence to the original reso- 
lution, rather strains belief; and a suggestion perhaps more 
plausible’ will be offered later. But, given the general 
Savage attitude towards the lower and inanimate creation, 
this theory of the original choice and retention of a plant or 
animal guardian by a primitive group seems to be one which 
may be held without disrespect to logic. At all events, it 

' Aureus of Ethnology, 1893-94, p. 241. 

* LAande Soctelarigue, ¥., Pp: 93, 99, Too As far na the proof resis on 


Arunta fradition:, | lay no stress upon it. 
. f/f. Af, vol. xviii, No. 3, p. 254. 
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makes the totem name, from the beginning, a group name, 
which I conceive to have been the actual state of affairs. 


THE WorbD “ TOTEM.” 

As to the precise original meaning and form of the word 
usually written “totem,” whether it should be “totam,” or 
“todaim,” or “ dodaim,” or “ ododam,” or “ote,” philolo- 
gists may dispute... They may question whether the word 
means “ mark,” or “family, or tribe,” or clay for painting 
the family mark When we here use the word “totem” 
we mean, at all events, the object which gives its name to 
a group of savage kindred, who may not marry within this 
hereditary name. In place of “totem” we might use the 
equivalent mwrdx of the Dieri, or gawra of the Kunundaburi4 

THE Totem “ CuLT," 

The “cult,” if it deserves to be called a“ cult,” of the 
totem, among savages, is not confined to abstention from 
marriage within the name. Each kin usually abstains from 
killing, eating, or in any way using its totems (except in 
occasional ceremonies, religious or magical), is apt to claim 
descent from or kindred with it, or alternations of metamor- 
phosis into or out of it, and somctimes uses its effigy on 
memorial pillars, on posts carved into a kind of genealogical 
tree, or tattoos or paints or scarifies it on the skin, in different 
cases and places. 

To what extent the blood-feud is taken up by all members 
of the slain man’s totem, I am not fully aware; it varies in 
different regions. The eating or slaying of the totem by a 
person of the totem name is, in places, believed to be 
punished by disease or death; a point which the late Mr. 
J. J. Atkinson observed among the natives of New Cale- 
donia (MS. penes mre). Mr. Atkinson happened to be con- 
versing with some natives on questions of anthropology, 

' Frazer, Jotemuim pi. 1. 
2 Major Powell, Wan, 1901, No, 75- 
* Howitt, /. 4. 4, xx. pp. 40-41, Tgt. 
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when his servant brought in a lizard which he had killed. 
On this one of the natives exhibited great distress, saying, 
“ Why have you killed my father: we were talking of my 
father, and he came to us." The son (his name was Jericha) 
then wrapped the dead lizard up in leaves, and reverently 
laid the body in the bush. This was not a case like that 
of the Zulu /dd/ost, the serpents that haunt houses, and are 
believed to be the vehicles of the souls of dead kinsfolk. 
The other natives present had for their “father,” one a 
mouse, another a pigeon, and so on. If any one ate his 
animal, ‘‘ father,” sores broke out on him, and Mr. Atkinson 
was shown a woman thus afflicted for having eaten her 
“father.” But I do not find in his papers, that a man with 
a mouse for father might not marry a woman of the mouse 
set, nor have I elsewhere been able to ascertain what is New 
Caledonian practice on this point.' When Mr. Atkinson 
made these observations (1874) he had only heard of totems 
in the novels of Cooper and other romancers. 


TENDENCY TO FIND TOTEMISM WHERE IT DOES NOT 
EXIST. 


This example is here cited because, as far as | am aware, no 
other anthropologist has observed this amount of totemism 
in New Caledonia. “Students are divided into those who 
have a bias in favour of finding totemism everywhere, and 
those who aver, with unconcealed delight, that in this or 
the other place there are no totems. Such negative state- 
ments must always be received with caution. An European 
may live long among savages before he really knows them, 


) | The Marquis d"Eguilles kindly sends me extracts from an official ‘* Notice 

sur la Nouvelle Calédonie,” drawn up for the Paris Exhibition of 1900, The 

author says that the names of relationships are expressed by the Kanaka “in 

a touching manner.” One nome inclodes our “* Uncle” and “ Father,” 

another our Mother” and “Aunts "; another name includes our “ Brothers," 

“Sisters,” and “Cousins.” This, of course, is “the classificatory system.” 
About animal “fathers “ nothing is said. 
VOL XIII. 2 A 
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and, without possessing totemism in full measure, many 
races retain obvious fragments of the institution. 

Mr. Tylor has censured the use of the terms “totems - 
and “totem-clans " with respect to the Fijians and Samoans, 
where certain animals, not to be eaten, are believed to be 
vehicles or shrines of certain gods. It is a very probable 
conjecture (so probable, | think, as almost to amount to a 
certainty) that the creatures which are now the shrines of 
Fijian or Samoan gods of the family, or of higher gods, were 
once totems in an earlier stage of Samoan and Fijian society 
and belief. As I have said elsewhere, ‘In totemistic 
countries the totem is respected himself, in Samoa the 
animal is worshipful because a god abides within him. 
This appears to be a theory by which the reflective Samoans 
have explained to themselves what was once pure totem- 
ism’! But I must share in Mr. Tylor’s protest against 
using the name of “totem” for a plant or animal which is 
regarded as the shrine of a god. Such thorough totemists 
as some of the North American Indians or the Australians 
do not explain their totems as the shrines of gods, for they 
have no such gods to serve as explanations. That myth 
appears to be the Samoan or Fijian way of accounting for 
the existence of worshipful and friendly plants and animals. 
Thus, at all events, and unluckily, the phrase “the totem- 
god" is introduced into our speculations, and the cult of the 
“totem-god” is confused with the much more limited respect 
paid by savages to actual totems. However attractive the 
theory of “the totem-god" may be, we cannot speak of 
“ totems" where a god incarnate in a plant or animal is 
concerned. Such a deity may be a modified survival of 
totemism, but a totemhe is not. Moreover, it is hardly safe 
to say that, in the Samoan case, the god is“ developed from 
a totem,” we only know that the god has got into suspiciously 
totemistic society. On the whole, we cannot be too cautious 

' Tylor, Kemarix on Totemism, pp. 141-143. Aifyth, Ritual, and Keligioey, 
ii, pp- 56-58. Turner's Samed, p. 17 (1554). 
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in speaking of totems and totemism, and we must. be 
specially careful not to exaggerate the more or less religious 
respect with which totems are, in many cases, regarded. 
The Australians, as far as they have the idea of a creative 
being, Baiame, Nooreli, and so forth, do not regard their 
totems as shrines or incarnations of him. That appears to 
be the later speculation of peoples who, probably by way 
of animism and ancestor worship, are already in the stage 
of polytheism. Totems in their earliest known stage have 
very little to do with religion, and probably, in origin, had 
nothing religious about them. 


SAVAGE SPECULATIONS AS TO THE ORIGIN OF TOTEMISM. 


Peoples who are still in the totemistic stage, as we have 
seen, know nothing about the beginnings of the institution. 
All that they tell the civilised inquirers is no more than the 
myth handed down by their own tradition, Thus the Diert 
or Dieyrie, in Australia (as we have elsewhere remarked), 
say that the totems were appointed by the ancestors for the 
purpose of regulating marriages after consultation with 
Mura Mura, or with the” Muramura. The Woeworung, 
according to Mr. Howitt, have a similar legend." It is not 
necessary, here, to ask whether Mura Mura is “ the Supreme 
Being” (Gason, Howitt) or “ancestral spirits” (F ison).* 
The most common savage myth is of the Darwinian variety : 
each totem-kin is descended from, or evolved out of, the 
plant or animal type which supplies its totem. Again, asin 
fairy tales, a woman gave birth to animals, whence the totem 
kins derive their descent. In North West America totems 
are often accounted for by myths of ancestral herocs who 
had adventures with this or that animal. “The Tlingit” 
(Thiinket) “hold that souls of ancestors are reborn in 
children, that a man will be reborn as a man, a wolf as a 
wolf, a raven as a raven.’ Nevertheless the totems are 


' Howitt, Ow the Organisation af Awstrafian J rides, p. 136, note, 1559. 
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regarded as “relatives and protectors,” and it is explained 
that, in the past, a human ancestor had an adventure with 
this or that animal, whence he assumed his totem armorial 
bearings.’ In precisely the same way amyth, a very late 
myth, was invented about the adventure of a Stewart with. 
a lion, to account for the Lyon of the Stewarts”? The 
Haidas and Thlinkets, believing as they do that human souls 
are reborn human, cannot hold that a bestial soul animates 
a man, say, of the Raven totem. The Arunta, on the other 
hand, suppose that the souls of animals which evolved into 
human beings, are reincarnated in each child born to the 
tribe. “ Two clans of Western Australia, who are named 
after a small opossum and a little fish, think that they are so 
called because they used to live chiefly on these creatures.” 
This myth has some support in modern opinion; the kins, 
it is argued, received their totem names from the animals 
and plants which mainly formed their food supply, though 
now their totems are sparingly eaten by them. These 
legends and others are clearly ztiological myths, like the 
Samoan hypothesis that gods are incarnate in the totems, 
The myths merely try to explain the original connection, 
between men and totems, and are constructed on the lines 
of savage ideas about the relations of all things in the 
universe, all alike being personal, and rational, and capable 
of inter-breeding, and of shape-shifting. Certain Kalaman- 
tans of Sarawak will not eat a species of deer, because “an 
ancestor became a deer of this kind.""4 All such fables, of 
course, are valueless as history ; and, in the savage stage of 
the intellect, such myths were inevitable. 
MODERN THEORIES. 

Mr. McLennan himself at first had a theory, which, as 
far as | heard him speak of it, was more or less akin to my 

1 Tylor, Aemarts om Jotemism, p. 134. 

* So also to explain the crests of the Hamiltons, the Skenes, and many others. 


® Frazer, foleminm, p. 7: 
* Hose and McDougall, /. a. /., vol. xxxi. (1901), p. 193. 
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own. But he abandoned it, says his brother, Mr. Daniel 
Mc Lennan, for reasons that to him appeared conclusive. 
| ought to mention that Mr. A. H. Keane informed me, 
several years ago, that he had independently evolved a 
theory akin to mine, of which, as it then stood, I had 
published some hint. Mr. Keane's printed statement of 
his theory | have not read. In 1884* | wrote, “ People 
united by contiguity, and by the blind sentiment of kinship 
not yet brought into explicit consciousness, might mark 
themselves by a badge, and might thence derive a name, 
and, later, might invent a myth of their descent from the 
object which the badge represented,’ But why should such 
people mark themselves by a badge, and why, if they did, 
should the mark be, not a decorative or symbolic pattern, 
but the representation of a plant or animal? These ques- 
tions | cannot answer, and my present guess is not identical 
with that of 1884. 

Meanwhile let us keep one point steadily before our minds. 
Totemism, at a first glance, seems a perfectly crazy and 
irrational set of beliefs,and we might think, with Dr. Johnson, 
that there is no use in looking for reason among the freaks 
of irrational people. But man is never irrational. His 
reason for doing this, or believing that, may seem a bad 
reason to us, but a reason he always had for his creeds and 
conduct, and he had a reason for his totem belief, a reason in 
congruity with his limited knowledge of facts and with his 
theory of the universe. For all things he wanted an explana- 
tion. Now what he wanted a reason for, in totemism, was 
the nature and origin of the connection between his own 
and the neighbouring groups and the plant or animal names 
which they bore. Messrs. Spencer and Gillen write “ what 
gave rise, in the first instance, to the association of particular 
men with particular animals and plants, it is impossible to 
say.’ But it is not impossible to guess, with more or less 
of probability. The connection once established, savages 
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guessed at its origin; their guesses, as always, were myths, 
and were of every conceivable kind. The myth of descent 
from or kinship with the animal or plant, the Darwinian 
myth, does not stand alone, Every sort of myth was 
fashioned, was believed, and influenced conduct. Our 
business is to form our own guess as to the original con- 
nection between men and their totems, a guess which shall 
be consistent with human nature. 
Mr. MAx MOLLER’S THEORY. 

Many such guesses by civilised philosophers exist. We 
need not dwell long on that of Mr. Max Maller, akin, as it 
is, to my own early conjecture, a totem is a clan-mark, 
then a clan-name, then the name of the ancestor of the clan 
and lastly the name of something worshipped by the clan.""! 
We need not dwell on this, because the kind of ‘‘clan-mark” 
referred to ona pillar outside of the quarters of the clan, in 
a village, is peculiar to North America, and to people dwell- 
ing in fixed settlements. Among the nomadic Australians, 
we have totemism without the settlements, without the totem- 
pillar, without the “ clan-mark " on the pillar, which, thus, 
cannot be the first step in totemism, Again, the ‘ clan- 
name,” or group-name, must be earlier than the "clan- 
mark,!’ which merely expresses it, just as my name is prior 
to my visiting card, or as the name of an inn, The Red Lion, 
is prior to the sign representing that animal. Obviously we 
have to ask first, whence comes the clan-name, or group- 
name ? 

Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S THEORY. 

The conjecture of Mr. Herbert Spencer, again, need not 
detain us.2 He supposes a man named by an animal name 
or nickname, like Wolf the Unwashed in the Saga, or Sitting 
Bull of the Sioux. Such personal names, or nicknames, are 
very common. ‘The man dies, and, on the hypothesis, is 

1 Contritusions to the Science of Mythology, i.) Pp. 201. 
* Principles of Sociology (1876), Ly pp- 359-368. 
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worshipped as an ancestor, under Ais animal name. A 
confusion arises, people come tothink that the animal which 
they revere is not the dead man, but the creature whose 
name he bore. 

As totem names usually, and at first, probably always, come 
through the maternal side, and as ancestors in low savagery 
are easily forgotten (their very names being tabued), andas 
personal names derived from animals continue to be every- 
day affairs, this derivation of the totem is highly improbable. 
No confusion was likely to arise. Again, this derivation 1s 
impossible, where the totemists, as in Australia, are not 
ancestor-worshippers at all, as certainly the Australians are 
not. Mr. Spencer's theory does not quite explain how in 
really primitive society with descent in the female line, the 
name of a male ancestor became Aeredifary.. 


Mr. FRAZER'S THEORIES. 


The hypotheses of Mr. J. G. Frazer are purely provisional, 
He starts from the idea so common in Afarchen, of the 
person whose “soul,” ‘life,’ or ° strength,” is secretly 
hidden in an animal, plant, or other object. The owner of 
the soul wraps the “ soul-box" up in a mystery, it is the 
central secret of his existence, for he may be slain by any 
one who can discover and destroy his “ soul-box.” Next, 
Mr. Frazer offers many cases of this actual belief and prac- 
tice among savage and barbarous peoples ; and asa freak or 
survival, the idea is found even among the civilised. We 
meet the superstition in the Melanesian group of islands 
(where totemism is all but extinct), and perhaps among the 
Zulus, with their serpent /dhlosz, whose life is associated 
with theirown. Mr. Atkinson's New Caledonians, however, 
did not think that death inflicted on their animal “ fathers" 
involved danger to themselves, though it distressed them 
as an outrage to sentiment, Then we have the “ bush- 
souls,’ (one soul out of four in the possession of each 


individual), among the natives of Calabar, These souls, 
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Miss Kingsley wrote, are never in plants, but always in 
wild beasts, and are recognisable only by second-sighted 
men, The “bush-soul” of a man ts often that of his sons; 
the daughters often inherit the mother’s “ bush-soul" : or 
children of both sexes may take after the bush-soul of either 
father or mother. “The natives will not injure their bush- 
soul beasts. Nothing is known as to prohibition of marriage 
between persons of the same bush-soul. Here we have 
really something akin to the totem, the bush-souls being 
hereditary, at least for one generation. But this is among 
a house-dwelling, agricultural people, far above the state of 
real savagery ; not among a primitive people. 

The Zapotecs of Central America, again, choose, by a 
method of divination, “a fema or second self,” an animal 
for each child at its birth. It is, by the nature of the case, 
not hereditable. The aagwa/, usually a beast, of each 


Indian of Guatemala is well known; and is discovered on 


the monition of a dream, by each individual. Therefore it 
cannot be hereditable. The sexes, in Australia, have cach 
a friendly and protecting species of animal; say a bat for 
all men, a nightjar for all women: indeed, in Austraha, all 
the elements of nature have their place in the cosmic tribe. 
To injure the animal of either sex, is to injure one of the 
sex. There is no secret about the matter. 

Mr. Frazer then argues “the explanation which holds 
good of the one,” (say the “sex-totem,” or “ personal 
totem’’), “ought equally to hold good of the other,” (the 
group-totem). “Therefore the reason why a tribe,” (I 
venture to prefer to say “kin,” as there are many totem 
in each “ tribe’) “revere a particular species of animals 
or plants . . . . and call themselves after it, would 
seem to be a belief that the life of each individual of 
the tribe is bound up with some one plant or animal of the 
species, and that his or her death would be the consequence 
of killing that particular animal, or destroying that par- 
ticular plant.” Mr. Frazer thinks that “this explanation 
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squares well” with Sir George Grey's description of a 
Aobong or totem in Western Australia. There a native 
gives his totem “a fair show” before killing it, always 
affording it a chance of escape, and never killing it in its 
sleep. He only does not shoot his kindred animal sitting ; 
and his plant he only spares “ in certain circumstances, and 
at a particular period of the year.” Mr. Frazer writes that 
as the man does not know which individual of the species 
of plant or animal “1s specially dear to him, he is obliged 
to spare them all, for fear of injuring the dear one.” But 
the man, it seems, from Grey's account, does not “' spare 
any of them; he kills or plucks them “ reluctantly,” and in 
a sportsmanlike manner, “never without affording them a 
chance of escape.” In a case of Sir George Grey's, the 
killing of a crow hastened the death of a man of the crow 
totem, who had been ailing for some days. But the 
Australians do not all think that to kill a man's totem is to 
kill the man. Somebody's totem is killed whenever any 
animal is slain. Mr. Frazer now finds that the Battas, for 
example, “do not in set terms affirm their eternal soul to 
be in their totems,’ and I am not aware that any totem- 
ists do make this assertion. They freely offer all other 
sorts of mythical explanations as to what their totems 
originally were, as to the origin of their connection with 
their totems, but never say that their totems are their 
 soul-boxes.”’ 

Mr. Frazer has an answer to this objection. “ How 
close must be the concealment, how impenctrable the reserve 
in which he,” (the savage), “ hides the inner keep and citadel 
of his being.” The giant in the Afdrchen, tries to keep the 
secret of his “ soul-box,” much more then does “the timid 
and furtive savage.” “ No inducement that can be offered 
is likely to tempt him to imperil his soul by revealing its 
hiding place to a stranger. It is therefore no matter for 
surprise that the central mystery of the savage's life should 
so long have remained a secret, and that we should be left 
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to piece it together from scattered hints and fragments, and 
from the recollections of it which linger in fairy tales.” 

On reflection, we cannot but see the flaw in this reason- 
ing. No savage has revealed to Enropean inguirers that 
his totem is his “soul-box." Aut every other savage Anows 
Avs fatal secret. Every savage, well aware (by the hypo- 
thesis) that his own totem is the hiding-place of his soul, 
knows that the totems of his enemies are the hiding-places 
of #keiy souls. He wants to kill his enemies, and he 
has an easy mode of doing so, merely to shoot down 
every specimen of their totems. His enemies will then 
die, when he is lucky enough to destroy their “ soul- 
boxes.” Now I am not aware, in the destructive magic 
of savages, of a single case in which a totem is slain, 
or tortured, for the purpose of slaying or torturing a man 
of that totem. All other sorts of sympathetic magic are 
practised, but where ts the evidence for that sort, which 
ought to be of considerable diffusion?’ The supposed 
“secret” of savage life isnosecretto other savages. Each 
tells any inquirer what his ‘clay ” or totem is. He blazons 
his totem proudly, The nearest approach to invidious 
action against a totem, with which I am acquainted, is the 
killing by the Kurnai women, of the men’s “ sex-totem,” 
when the young men are backward wooers, The purpose 
is to produce a fight between lads and lasses, a rude form 
of flirtation, after which engagements or elopements are 
apt to follow. 

Mr. Frazer tentatively suggests another, a rival or a sub- 
sidiary solution of the problem Among the Arunta and 
other tribes, “the totemic system has a much wider scope, 
its aim being to provide the community with a supply of 
food and all other necessaries by means of certain magical 
ceremonies, the performance of which is distributed among 


! Tam haunted by the impression that I have met examples, but where, I 
know not. 
* Howitt, Journal of the Anthropological [nstitute, vol. Xviil., p. 55. 
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the various totem groups.” That is to say, these totemic 
magical ceremonies now exist for the purpose of propagating 
and preserving animals or vegetables, which, by the former 
theory, were “soul-boxes," but are later to be killed for 
food. This would endanger the lives of the tibesmen, but 
to risk ¢Aa? is quite in accordance with the practical turn of 
the Arunta mind. Mr. Frazer has, indeed, suggested a 
probable method of reconciling his earlier hypothesis, that 
a totem was a soul-box, with his later theory, that the 
primal object of totem-groups was to breed their totems 
for food.’ 

Mr. Frazer observes “it is not as yet clear how far the 
particular theory of totemism suggested by the Central 
Australian system is of general application, and . . . . in the 
uncertainty which still hangs over the origin and meaning 
of totemism, it seems scarcely worth while to patch up an 
old theory which the next new facts may perhaps entirely 
demolish.” He then cites the Arunta belief that their 
ancestors of “the dream time” (who were men evolved 
out of animals or plants, these objects being their totems) 
kept their souls (like the giant of the fairy tale) in stone 
churingas, which they hung on poles when they went out 
hunting. We thus have a va ef went between each man, 
and the spirit of the plant or animal out of which he was 
evolved. That spirit (in origin the spirit of an animal or 
plant) is handed down with the stone churinga, and is 
reincarnated in each child, who is thus an incarnation of the 
original totem. Such is the Arunta theory, and thus each 
living Arunta is the totem’s soul-box, while, to savage 
reasoners, the totem-soul may, perhaps, seem to also tenant 
each plant or animal of its species. 

This is a logical theory of totemism, but so far, we know 
the facts on which it is based chiefly among one extraordinary 
tribe of anomalous development We have still to ask, what 
was the original connection of the men with the plants and 

| Golden Fomyé, iL, p. 406, note 3. 
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animals, which the Arunta explain by their myth, Was 
that connection originally one of magic-working by each 
group, for its totem species, and, if so, why or how did the 
groups first select their plants and animals? Mr. Haddon’s 
theory, presently to be criticised, may elucidate that point 
of departure. 


SUGGESTION OF Mr. N. W. THOMAS. 


As | am writing, a theory, or suggestion, by Mr. N. W. 
Thomas appears in Afax (1902, No 85). Mr. Thomas 
begins with the spirit which dwells in an African fetish, and 
becomes the servant of its owner. The magical apparatus 
“may be a bag of skin containing parts of various animals. 
Such an animal may be the familiar of the owner, his 
messenger, or an evil spirit that possesses him;" similar 
beliefs are held about the werwolf. Now the American 
Indian has Ars “ medicine-bag.” “The contents are the 
skin, feathers, or other part of the totem animal.” 

Distinguo: They are parts, not of “the totem-animal,” 
but of the chosen animal of the individual, often called his 
manitn. If we say “the totem-animal” we beg the ques- 
tion ; we identify the totem with the manitw of the individual, 
It may be true, as Mr. Thomas says, that “the basis of 
individual totemism seems to be the same as that of 
fetishism,” but | am not discussing “ individual totemism,” 
but real group-totemism. Mr. Thomas also is clear on this 
point, but, turning to Australia, he says that “the inciiy ida 
totem seems to be confined to the medicine-man.” From 
information by Mrs. Langloh Parker, | doubt the truth of this 
idea, A confessedly vague reminiscence of Mr. Rusden 
does not help us. Speaking of an extinct tribe on the 
Hunter River, N.S5.W., he says that he “ does not recollect 
all their class divisions, they distinctly had the great divisions 
Yippat,’ (Ippai) “and Kombo” (Kumbo). “Apropos of 
the generic names,” (whatever these may be), “ the Geawe- 
gal had a superstition that every one had within himself an 
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affinity to the sfrrif of some beast, bird, or reptile. Not 
that he sprung from the creature in any way," (as Is a 
common totemic myth), “ but that the spirit which was in 
him was akin to that of the creature.” This ts vague. 
Mr. Rusden does not say that his native informant said, 
that the “ spirit” was the man’s totem in each case.’ But 
Mr. Thomas, on this evidence, writes, ‘‘ This belief suggests 
that the interpretation suggested for individual totemism 
can also be applied to clan totemism ;"' apparently because, 
among the extinct tribe, not only sorcerers, but, in this case, 
every one was the receptacle of an animal (not a plant) 
spirit. But even granting Mr. Thomas's notion, (unsup- 
ported, I think, by evidence), that an American Indian 
thinks that the spirit of his animal manifu dwells within 
him, obviously the animal spirifs of the Geawe-gal may be 
the spirits—not of their kin-totems, if they had any—but 
of their individual manifus, which we do not know to be 
confined to sorcerers. Every one is a sorcerer, better or 
worse, in a society where every one works magic. 

Next, the werwolf has a way of returning “to look at” 
(to ea?, I think), the body of his victim. Now in North 
Queensland, as in Scotland, the body of a dead man is 
surrounded with dust or ashes, (flour in Scotland), and the 
dust is inspected, to find the tracks of some bird or animal.’ 
From such marks, if any, “the totem of the malefactor is 
inferred.” The malefactor is the person who, by the usual 
superstition, is thought magically to have caused the death 
of the tribesman. ‘“ These facts seem best interpreted if we 
suppose that in North Queensiand the sorcerer ts believed 
to return in animal form, and that the form is that of his 
totem, for in no other way does it seem possible to identify 
the man’s totem by observing the footsteps.” 

Is the man’s kin-totem meant? If so, the process could 
not identify “the malefactor’’—there are hundreds of men 


\ Kamiteroi and Kurnai, p, 280. 
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of his totem. Is his manzi#u or “ individual totem ” meant? 
Then the process might be successful, but has mo concern 
with the origin of hereditary kin-totemism. Indeed Mr. 
Thomas “leaves the applicability of the theory to group- 
tatemism for subsequent consideration.” We shall show 
—indeed, in Mr, Herbert Spencer's case we have shown— 
the difficulty of deriving kin-totemism from the manitu, or 
“ obsessing spirit " if Mr. Thomas pleases, of the individual. 
This point, as is said, Mr, Thomas reserves for later con- 
sideration. 


Dre. WILKEN'S THEORY. 


We now come to a theory which exists in many shapes, 
but in all is vitiated, | think, by the same error of reasoning. 
Mr. Tylor, however, has lent at least a modified approval to 
the hypothesis as mooted by the late Dutch anthropologist, 
Dr. Wilken, of Leyden. Mr. Tylor writes, “If it does not 
completely solve the totem-problem, at any rate it seems to 
mark out its main lines.” Unluckily the hypothesis of Dr. 
Wilken is perhaps the least probable of all. The materials 
are found, not in a race so comparatively early as the 
Australians or Adamanese, but among the settled peoples 
of Malay, Sumatra, and Melanesia. By them, in their 
tables of precedence, ‘ the crocodile is regarded as equal in 
rank to the Dutch resident.” Crocodiles are looked on as 
near kinsmen of men who, when they die, expect to become 
crocodiles. To kill crocodiles is murder, “So it is with 
tigers, whom the Sumatrans worship and call ancestors.” 

Mr. Tylor observes, Wilken sees in this transmigration 
of souls the link which connects totemism with ancestor 
worship,” and thinks that Dr. Codrington’s remarks on 
Melanesian ways add weight to this opinion. In Melanesia, 
as Dr. Codrington reports, an influential man, before his 
death, will lay a ban, or tabu, on something, say a banana, 
ora pig. He says that he “ will be in” a shark, a banana, 
a bird, a butterfly, or what not. Dr. Codrington’s informant, 
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Mr. Sleigh, of Lifu, says, “that creature would be sacred to 
his james they would call it “ papa,” and “ offer ita young 
eocoanut.” “Buf they did not adopt thus the nameoof a 
fribe.’ The children of papa, who chose to be a butterfly 
(like Mr. Thomas Haynes Bailey) do not call themselves 
“ The Butterflies,” nor does the butterfly name mark their 
exogamous limit. Mr. Tylor concludes “an ancestor, 
having lineal descendants among men and sharks, or men 
and owls, is thus the founder of a totem-family, which mere 
increase may convert into a totem-clan, already provided 
with its animal name.” This conclusion is tentative, and 
put forth with Mr, Tylor's usual caution. But, as a matter 
of fact, no totem-kin is actually founded thus, for example in 
Melanesia. The institutions of that region, as we can show, 
really illustrate the way out of, not the way into, totem- 
ism. Moreover the hypothesis as expressed by Mr. [Tylor 
in the words cited, must be deemed unfortunate, because it 
takes for granted that “the Patriarchal theory” of the origin 
of the so-called “clan,” or totem group, is correct. A male 
ancestor founds a family, which swells, “by natural increase,” 
into a “clan.” The ancestor is worshipped under the name 
of Butterfly; his descendants, the clan founded by him, are 
named Butterflies. But all this can only happen where male 
ancestors are remembered, and are worshipped, where 
descent is reckoned in the male line, and where, as among 
ourselves, a remembered male ancestor founds a house, as 
Tam o' the Cowgate founded the house of Haddington. In 
short Dr. Wilken has slipped back into the Patriarchal theory. 
Now, among totemists like the Australians, ancestors are 
not remembered, their names are tabued, they are not 
worshipped, they do not found families.’ 


Miss ALICE FLETCHER’S THEORY. 


An interesting variant of this theory is offered, as regards 
the Omaha tribe of North America, by Miss Alice Fletcher, 
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whose knowledge of the inner mind of that people ts no less 
remarkable than her scientific caution.’ The conclusion of 
Miss Fletcher's valuable essay shows at a glance, that her 
hypothesis contains the same fundamental error as that of 
Dr. Wilken: namely, the totem of the kin is derived from 
the manitw, or personal friendly object of an individual, a 
male ancestor. This cannot, we repeat, hold good for that 
early stage of society which reckons descent in the female 
line, andin which male ancestors do not found houses, clans, 
names, or totem-kins. 

The Omaha men, at puberty, after prayer and fasting, 
choose manifus suggested in dreams or visions. Miss 
Fletcher writes, “As totems could be obtained but in one 
way—through the rite of the vision—the totem of a gens 
must have come into existence in that manner, and must have 
represented the manifestation of an ancestor's vision, that 
of a man whose ability and opportunity served to make him 
the founder of a family, of a group of kindred who dwelt 
together, fought together, and learned the value of united 
strength.” * 

It is needless to remark that this explanation cannot 
explain the origin of totemism among tribes where descent 
is reckoned in the female line, and where no man becomes 
“the founder of a family.” The Omaha, a house-dwelling, 
agricultural tribe, with descent in the male line, with priests, 
and departmental gods, a tribe, too, among whom the 
manifu is not hereditable, can give us no line as to the 
origin of totemism. Miss Fletcher's theory demands the 
hereditable character of the individual mansfn, and yet it 1s 
never inherited. 

Mr. Hitt-Tout's THEORY. 

Mr. Hill-Tout has evolved a theory out of the customs of 
the aborigines of British Columbia, among whom “ the clan 

| The Jmport of the Totem. By Alice C. Fletcher. (Salem Press, Mass., 


1897.) 
* Op. ctf., p. 12. 
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totems are a development of the personal or individual 
totem or tutelar spirit." The Salish tribes, in fact, seck 
for “ suiia, or tutelar spirits,” and these “gave rise to the 
personal totem,” answering to maniftu, nyarong, nagual, 
and so forth. “From the personal and family crest is but 
a step to the clan crest.” Unluckily, with descent in the 
female line, the step cannot be taken. Mr. Hill-Tout takes 
a village-inhabiting tribe, a tribe of village communities, as 
one in which totemism is only nascent. “The village 
community apparently formed the original unit of organisa- 
tion.” But the Australians, who have not come within 
measurable distance of the village community, have already 
the organisation of the totem-kin. Interesting as is Mr. 
Hill-Tout’s account of the Salish Indians, we need not 
dwell longer on an hypothesis which makes village com- 
munities prior to the evolution of totemism. What he 
means by saying that “the gens has developed into the 
clan,” I am unable to conjecture. The school of Major 
Powell use " gens” of a totem-kin with male, “clan” of a 
totem kin with female, descent. Mr. Hill-Tout cannot 
mean that male descent is being converted into descent in 
the female line? As he writes of “a four-clan system, 
each clan being made up of groups of genfes,” he may take 
a“ clan” to signify what is usually called a " phratry " or 
“class division,” ! 


MEssrs. HOSE AND McDoucatt. 
Among other efforts to show how the hereditary totem of 
4 group might be derived from the special animal or plant 
friend of an individual male, may be noticed that of Messrs. 
Hose and McDougall? The Ibans, or Sea Dyaks, of 
Sarawak are probably of Malay stock, and are “a very 
imitative people” of mixed, inconsistent, and extravagant 
' “The Origin of the Totemism of the Inhabitants of British Columbia,” 
frantactions of Raya! Society of Canada, Second Series, vol, vil, 1901-1902. 
Quaritch, London. 
fA. f, vol. xxxb., p. 196, e@ seg. 
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beliefs. They have a god of agriculture, and, of course, are 
therefore remote from the primitive; being rice-farmers. 
They respect Nyarengs, or “ spirit-helpers,” though Mr. 
Hose lived among them for fourteen years without knowing 
what a Vyareng is. “It seems usually to be the spirit of 
some ancestor, or dead relative, but not always so... . ~ 
The spirit first appears to an Iban in a dream, in human form, 
and the Tban, on awaking, looks for the Nyareng iv any 
casual beast, or quartz crystal, or queer root or creeper. 50 
far the Nyareng is a fetish. Only about two per cent. of 
men have Nyarongs. If the thing be an animal, the [ban 
respects the other creatures of the species. “In some 
cases the cult of a Nyareng will spread through a whole 
family or household.” Australian individuals have also their 
secret animal friends, like syarengs and nagua/s, but these 
are never hereditary. What rs hereditary is the totem of 
the kin, which may not be altered, or so seldom that it 
would be hard to find a modern example; though changes 
of totems may have occurred when, in the pristine “treks” 
of the race, they reached regions of new fauna and flora. 
“The children and grandchildren,’ our authors go on, 
“among the bans, will usually respect the species of animal 
to which a man’s Vyarong belongs, and perhaps sacrifice 
fowls or pigs to it occasionally." Of course “ primitive ” 

man has no domesticated animals, and does not sacrifice 
anything to anybody. “If the great grandchildren of a man 
behave well to his Vyarong, it will often befriend them just 
as much as its original protégé.” It is not readily conceiv- 
able that among very early men and where the names of 
the dead are tabued, the wisest great-grandchild knows who 
his great-grandfather was. Still, though the great-grand- 
father was forgotten, his Myarong—it may be said—would 
be held in perpetual memory, and become the totem of a 
group. But this isnot easily to be conceded, because there 
would be the competition of the Myarongs of each genera- 
tion to crush the ancient Vyareng: moreover, the totem, in 
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truly primitive times, is not inherited from fathers, but from 
mothers. 


Our authors say that, in some cases, “ all the members of 
y ' 


a Man's family, and all his descendants, and, if he be a chief, 
all the members of the community over which he rules,’’ 
may come to share in the benefits of his Nyarong, and in 
its rites. But all this of chiefs, and great-grandchildren of 
a known great-grandfather, all this occurring to-day among 
an imitative and agricultural people with departmental 
deities and domesticated animals, cannot give us a line to 
the Origin of Totemism among houseless nomads, who tabu 
the memory of their dead, and, as a rule, probably reckoned 
descent on the female side, so that a man could not inherit 
his father’s totem. We must try to see how really early 
men became totemic. Mr. Frazer observes “it is quite 
possible that, as some good authorities incline to believe, 
the clan-totem has been developed out of the individual 
totem by inheritance,” and Miss Alice C. Fletcher has been 
cited as holding this process to be probable in North 
America.' All such theories are based on the beliefs and 
customs of modern savages advancing, like the American 
Indians of to-day, towards what is technically styled “ bar- 
barism.” It was not in the state of barbarism, but in a 
savagery no longer extant, that totemism was evolved. 
Totemism derived from inheritance of a male ancestor's 
special “' spirit-helper” is checked by the essential condi- 
tions of people who are settled, agricultural, and given to 
reckoning descent in the male line. No more can be 
produced, in such a state than “ abortive beginnings of 
totemism.”* Exogamy is never reached on these lines, 
and totemism is behind, not in front, of all such peoples. 
Totemism arose in the period of the Group, not of the 
family-founding male ancestor. 

Messrs. Hose and MacDougall, it is to be noted, do not 

' Golden Hough, ili, p. 419, note 5. 
* Hose and MacDougall, o. eff, p. 2101, 
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say that totemism is now being developed in Sarawak, out 
of wyarongs. They only say that it perhaps might be so 
developed “in the absence of unfavourable conditions.” If 
there existed “prosperous families,” each with a ayarong, 
other familes would dream of #yarongs, and it would become 
rather disreputable to have none. “Soa system of class 
totems would be established.” But male kinship, agricul- 
ture, metal-working, chiefship, and large houses were cer- 
tainly non-existent when totemism was first evolved, We 
must not look in such advanced society for the origin of 


totemism. In Sarawak is a houseless nomadic race, the’ ~ 


Punans. Among them totemism has not yet been observed, 
but they are so little known, that the present negative 
evidence cannot be regarded as conclusive. Mr. Hose knew 
the Ibans for fourteen years without learning what a nyarong 
is, and it was by mere accident that Mr. Atkinson discovered 
the animal “ fathers’’ of the Kanakas. 


Mr. HADDON'S THEORY. 


Mr. Haddon has suggested a theory which he has printed 
in the Proceedings of the British Association (1902). On 
this scheme, at a very early period, groups, by reason of 
their local environment, would have special varieties of food. 
Thus, at present, in New Caledonia, the Sea branch of a 
tribe has coco-nuts, fish of all sorts, and so forth, while the 
Bush branch has bananas and other commodities, and the 
Sea and Bush moieties of the tribe meet at markets for pur- 
posesof barter. But, in a really primitive state, there will be 
no cultivation, as there is in New Caledonia. Still, a coast 
savage might barter crabs for a kangaroo, and, if landed 
property is acknowledged, owners of plum-trees, or of a 
spot rich in edible grass-seeds, might trade these away for 
lobsters and séa-perch. Not having any idea of real cultj- 
vation, or of pisciculture (though they may and do have 
“ close" seasons, under tabu), the Savages may set about 


working magic for their specialities infood. Thusit is cun- 
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ceivable that the fishers might come to be named “ crab- 
men," “lobster-men,” “cuttle-fish-men,"’ by their neighbours, 
whom they would speak of as “grass-men,” “plum-men,” 
“kangaroo-men,” and so on. When once these names 
were accepted (I presume), and were old, and now of un- 
known or rather forgotten origin, all manner of myths to 
account for the connection between the groups and their 
animal names would arise. When the myth declared that 
the plants and animals were akin to their name-giving 
creatures, superstitious practices would follow. We have 
seen two cases in which Australian totem-groups averred 
that they were named totemically after a small species of 
opossum, and a fish which their ancestors habitually ate. 
But that is an explanatory myth. Man cannot live on 
opossums alone, still less on sardines. 

My own guess admits the possibility of this cause of giving 
plant and animal names to. groups, among other causes. 
But I doubt if this was a common cause. In Australia, 
every thing that can be eaten és eaten by all the natives of 
a given area, each group haying only a tendency to spare 
its own totem, while certain other tabus on foods exist, In 
this condition of affairs, very few groups could have a 
notable specta/ variety of food, except in the case of certain 
fruits, prass-seeds,andinsects, For these articles the season 
is almost as brief as the season of the mayfly or the grannom, 
“ When fruits is in, cats is out,” as thé pieman said to the 
young lady, During the rest of the year, all the groups ina 
large area will be living on the same large variety of reptiles, 
roots, animals such as rats and lizards, birds, and so forth. 
It does not seem probable that, except as between the Sea 
and Bush parts of a tribe, there could be much specialisa- 
tion in matters of diet, during the greater part of the year. 
Therefore I do not think that the derivation of totem-names 
from special articles of food can ever have been common. 
But local knowledge is necessary on this point. Are the 
totem-kins of Australia settled on lands peculiarly notable 
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for the plants and animals whose names they bear? IE so, 
that circumstance may account for the totem-names of each 
group, and—granting that the origin of the names is long 
ago forgotten, and that native speculation has explained 
the names by myths—the rest is easy. 

It will appear, when we come to my conjecture, that it 
varies from Mr. Haddon's only on one point. We both 
begin with plant and animal names given by the various 
groups, from without. We then suppose (or at least I 
suppose) the origin of the names to be forgotten, and a 
connection to be established between the groups and their 
name-giving objects; a connection which is explained by 
myths, while belief in these gives rise to corresponding 
behaviour—respect for the totem, and for his human kins- 
folk. The only difference is that my theory suggests several 
sources of the names, while Mr. Haddon offers only one 
source, special articles of food and barter. Kindreds, to 
be sure, are now named, not from what they eat (scores of 
things), but from the one thing which (as a kindred) they do 
not eat. But this, when once the myths of kinship with 
the totem arose, might be a later development, arising out 
of the myth. In essentials, my conjecture appears to be 
in harmony with Mr, Haddon’s—the two, of course, were 
independently evolved. 

On one point I perceive no difficulty and no difference. 
It has been suggested that Mr. Haddon “ commences with 
the commencement," whereas, in the hypothetical early age 
which we both contemplate, people had scarcely a sufficient 
command of language to invent nicknames. Why more 
command of language is needed for the application of nick- 
names, than of names, I do not perceive. In Mr. Haddon's 
theory, as In mine, names already existed, names of plants 
and animals. In both of our hypotheses, those names were 
transferred to human groups; in my conjecture, fora variety 
of reasons; in his, solely from connection with special 


articles of food eaten and bartered by each group, I am 
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not convinced that, so early, the relations between groups 
would admit of frequent barter; nor, as has been said, am I 
certain that many groups could have a very special article 
of food in an age prior to cultivation, But, granting all 
that to Mr. Haddon, no more command of language is 
needed by my theory than by his. Each conjecture postu- 
lates the existence of names of plants and animals, and the 
transference of the names to human groups. If gesture- 
language was prior to spoken language, in each case gesture- 
names could be employed, as in North America, totem 
names are to this day expressed in gesture-language. In 
my own opinion, man was as human as he is to-day, when 
totem-names arose, and as articulate. But if he was not, 
gesture-language would suffice. 

[ shall illustrate my theory from folklore practice. We 
might do the same for Mr. Haddon's. We talk of “the 
Muffin-man,” the man who sells muffins. A Volés/ied 
Says : 

™ She fell in love with the cat's meat man, 
The man who sells the meat 1" 
We call one person“ The English Opium Eater,” another 
“The Oyster Eater,” another “ The Irish Whiskey Drinker.” 
Here are nicknames derived from dealing in, or special 
consumption of, articles of food. 

Many others occur in my folklore and savage lists of 
group-names. They all imply at least as much command of 
language, as the names, ultimately totem-names, given for 
Various reasons in my theory. Thus Mr. Haddon and 
myself do not seem to me to differ on this point: his theory 
goes no farther back in culture than mine does: nay, he 
assumes that barter was a regular institution, which implies 
a state of peace, almost a state of co-operation. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM. 


Let us concentrate, now, our attention on the character 
of the genuine totem, the totem of the group or kin, It is 
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not adopted by the savages on a dream-warning; each 
man or woman for himself or herself: nor is it chosen for 
each child at birth, nor by a diviner, as isthe nagua/, bush- 
soul, ayareng of Sarawak, or the secref animal friend of 
each individual Australian. A savage inherits his group- 
totem name. The name of any plant or animal which he 
may adopt for himself, or have assigned to him as a per- 
sonal name by his parents, or, so to speak, godparents, 
is mof his totem. My meaning is, I repeat, that my con- 
jecture is only concerned with hereditary group-totems and 
hereditary totem-names of kindreds. No others enter into 
my conjecture as to origin. What some call “ personal- 
totems,” adopted by the individual, or selected by others 
for him after his birth, such as the Calabar “ bush-soul,” 
the Sarawak »yarong, the Central American nagual, the 
Banks Island tamantwv, and the analogous special animal of 
the Australian tribesman (observed chiefly, as far as | know, 
by Mr. Howitt! and Mrs. Langloh Parker), do not here con- 
cern me. They are not heredttary gronp-names. 


THE AUTHOR'S OWN CONJECTURE. 

I now approach my own conjecture as to the origins of 
the genuine, hereditary, exogamous totemism of groups of 
kin, (real or imagined). Totemism as we know it, especially 
in some tribes of North America and in Australia, has cer- 
tainly, as a necessary condition, that state of mind in which 
man regards all the things in the world as very much on a 
level in personality: the beasts being even more powerful 
than himself. Were it not so, the totem myths about human 
descent from beasts and plants—about friendly beasts, beasts 
who may marry men, and about metamorphoses—could not 
have been invented and believed, even to whatever extent 
myths are believed, So far, there is probably no difference 
of opinion among anthropologists. The same mental 
condition reveals itself in the habit of adopting, as we have 
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Seen, usually after a fast and in consequence of a dream or 
of an omen, a special bird or beast or other thing as the 
protector and friend of the individual man or woman, after 
which the creature is more or less sacred to the individual 
and their relations are peculiarly close. If we grant that, in 
various places, one or other individual man was reckoned 
sacred after death, that he was believed to reappear in the 
guise of his protecting animal or plant (as in Melanesia), and 
that his sons and grandsons especially revered the brute or 
plant and came to claim descent from it, and to name them- 
selves hereditarily from it (wolves, trout, frogs, or what not), 
we should get something very like a germ of totemism. 
But the objections to this theory have been stated. 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN GROUPS AND ToTEMs. 

In all theories, the real problem is, how did the early 
groups get their totem-names? The names once accepted 
and stereotyped implied a connection between each kindred 
and the animal, plant, or other thing in nature whose name 
the kindred bore. Round the mystery of this connection 
the savage mind would play freely, and would invent 
the explanatory myths of descent from, and kinship or 
other friendly relations with, the name-giving objects. A 
measure of respect for the objects would be established ; 
they might not be killed or eaten, except under necessity ; 
magic might be worked by human emus, kangaroos, plum- 
trees, and grubs for their propagation, as among the Arunta 
and other tribes; or against them, to bar their ravaging of 
the crops, as among the Sioux. As a manshould not spear 
a real emu, if the emu was his totem, so he should not 
marry or have an amour with a woman who was also of the 
emu blood. That is part of the tabu. 

All these things, given the savage stage of thought, 
would inevitably follow from the recognised but mysterious 
connection between men and the plants and animals from 
which they were named. All such connections, to the 
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savage, are blood relationships, and such relationship in- 
volves the duties which are recognised and performed- 
But how did the early groups come to be named after the 
plants and animals; the name suggesting the idea of 
connection, and the idea of connection involving the duties 
' of the totemist to his totem, and of the totem to the 
totemist ? 


No “ Disease or LANGUAGE.” 


The names, I repeat, requiring and receiving mythical 
explanations, and the explanations necessarily suggesting 
conduct to match, are the causes of totemism. This theory 
is not a form of the philological doctrine, somina numina. 
This is no case of disease of language, in Mr. Max Miller's 
sense of the words. A man is called a cat, all of his totem- 
kin are cats. The language is not diseased, but the man has 
fo invent some reason for the name common to his kin. It 
is not even a case of Folk-Etymology, as when a myth is 
invented to explain the meaning of the name of a place, or 
person, or thing. Thus the loch of Duddingston, near 
Edinburgh, is explained by the myth that Queen Mary, as a 
child, used to play at ‘ dudding" (or skipping) stones across 
the water, “ making ducks and drakes.” Or again, marma- 
lade is derived from Marte ma/ade. Queen Mary, as a 
child, was seasick in crossing to France, and asked for con- 
jfiture of oranges, hence Marie malade—" marmalade.” Jr 
both cases, the name to be explained is perverted. There 
is no real “stone” in Duddingston—* Duddings’ town,” 
the fon or f#x of the Duddings; while “ marmalade” is a 
late form of ‘' marmalet,” a word older than Queen Mary's 
day. 

An example of a folk-etymology bordering on totemism, 
is the supposed descent of Clan Chattan, and of the House 
of Sutherland, from the Wild Cat of their heraldic crests. 
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Now Clan Chattan is named, not from the cat, but from 
Gilla Catain, “the servant of Saint Catan," a common sort 
of Celtic personal name, as in Gilchrist. The Sutherland 
cat-crest is, apparently, derived from Catness, or Caithness. 
That name, again, is mythically derived from Cat, one of the 
Seven Sons of Cruithne, who gave their names to the seven 
Pictish provinces, as Fib to Fife, and so on. These Seven 
Sons of Cruithne, like Ion and Dorus in Greece (Ionians, 
Dorians), are mere mythical “eponymoi” or name-giving 
heroes, invented to explain the names of certain districts, 
In totemism this is not so. Not fancied names, like Dud- 
dingstone, or marmalade, are, in totemism, explained by 
popular etymologies. Emu, kangaroo, wolf, bear, raven, 
are real, not perverted names; the question is, why are these 
names borne by groups of human beings? Answers are 
given in all the numerous savage myths, whether of a 
divine ordinance, (Dieri, Woeworung), or of descent and 
kinship of intermarriage with beasts, or of adventures with 
beasts, or of a woman giving birth to beasts, or of evolution 
out of bestial types; and all these myths suggest mutual 
duties between men and their totems, as between men and 
their human kinsfolk. It will be seen that here no disease 
of language 1s involved, not even a volks-etymologte (a vera 
causa of myth). 

If it could be shown by philologists that many totem 
names originally meant something other than they now do, 
and that they were misunderstood, and supposed to be 
names of plants and animals, then “disease of language’ 
would be present. Thus Avwos and dpxtos have really been 
regarded as meaning, each of them, “the bright one,” and 
the Wolf Hero of Athens, and the Bear of the Arcadians, 
have been explained away, as results of “disease of 
language.” But nobody will apply that obsolete theory to 
the vast menagerie of savage totem-names. 

' Machain, Afpmelagical Dictionary, 1896, quoting MS, of 1456. 
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HYPOTHETICAL EARLY GROUPS BEFORE TOTEMISM. 


But, discarding this old philological hypothesis, how did 
the pristine groups get theirtotem-names? We ought first 
to try to conjecture what these pristine groups were like. 
They must have varied in various environments. Where 
the sea or a large lake yields an abundant food supply, men 
are likely to have assembled in considerable numbers, as 
‘kitchen middens” show, at favourable stations. In great 
woods and jungles the conditions of food supply are not the 
same as in wide steppes and prairies, especially in the uni- 
form and arid plateaux of Central Australia.’ Rivers, like 
seas and lakes, are favourable to settlement, steppes make 
nomadism inevitable, before the rise of agriculture. But if 
the earliest groups were mutually hostile, strongly resenting 
any encroachment on their region of food supply, the groups 
would necessarily be small; as in Mr. Darwin's theory of 
small pristine groups, the male, with his females, daughters, 
and male sons not adult.’ A bay, or inlet, or a good set of 
pools and streams, would be appropriated and watchfully 
guarded by a group, just as every area of Central Australia 
has its recognised native owners, who wander about it, 
feeding on grubs, lizards, snakes, rats, frogs, grass seeds, 
roots, emus, kangaroos, and opossums. 

The pristine groups, we may be allowed to conjecture; 
were small. If they were not, the hypotheses which | 
venture to present are of no value, while that of Mr, 
Atkinson shares their doom. Mr. McLennan, as far as 
one can conjecture from the fragments of his speculations, 
regarded the earliest groups as at least so large, and so 
bereft of women, that polyandry was a general rule. Mr, 
Darwin, on the other hand, began with polygamy and 
monogamy, ‘' jealousy determining the first stage."" This 


| Descent of Man, U1., p. 352. 
® Studies it dacten? #firtery, Second Series, p. 50. 
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meant that there was a jealous old sire, who kept the 
women to himself, as in Mr. Atkinson's theory. As we 
can scarcely expect to reach certainty on this essential 
point, anthropology becomes (like history in the opinion of 
a character in St/as Marner), ‘a process of ingenious 
guessing." But, embarking on conjecture, I venture to 
suggest that the problem of the commissariat must have 
kept the pristine groups very small. They “lived on the 
country,” and the country was untilled., They subsisted on 
the natural supplies, and the more backward their material 
culture, the sooner would they eat the country bare as far 
as its resources were within their means of attainment. 
One can hardly conceive that such human beings herded in 
large hordes, rather they would wander in small “ family” 
groups. These would be mutually hostile, or at least 
jealous; they could scarcely have established a modus 
vivendi, and coalesced into the friendly aggregate of a 
local tribe, such as Arunta, Dieri, Urabunna, and so on. 
Such tribes have now their common councils and mysteries, 
lasting for months among the Arunta. We cannot pre- 
dicate such friendly union of groups in a tribe, for the 
small and jealous knots of really early men, watchfully 
resenting intrusion on their favourite bays, pools, and 
hunting or browsing grounds. As to marriage relations, it 
is not improbable that “ sexual solidarity,” (as Mr. Crawley 
calls it), the separation of the sexes—the little boys ac- 
companying the men, the little girls accompanying the 
women—and perhaps also “ sexual tabu,” coupled with the 
jealousy of male heads of groups, may already have led to 
raids for women upon hostile groups. The smaller the 
group, the more easily would sexual jealousy prohibit the 
lads from dealings with the lasses of their own group. 
There might thus, in different degrees, arise a tendency 
towards exogamy, and specially against son-and-mother, 
and brother-and-sister marriage. The thing would not yet 
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be a sin, forbidden by a superstition, but still) the tendency 
might run strong against marriage within each group. 


How THE GROUPS GOT NAMES. 


Up to this point we may conceive that the groups were 
anonymous. Each group would probably speak of itself as 
“the men” (according toa well recognised custom among the 
tribes of to-day), while it would know neighbouring groups 
as “the others,” or “the wild blacks,’ But this arrange- 
ment manifestly lacks distinctness. Even “the others 
down there” is too like the vague manner in which the 
Mulligan indicated his place of residence. Each group will 
need a special name for each of its unfriendly neighbours. 

These names, as likely as not, or more likely than not, 
will be animal or plant names, given for various reasons; 
among others, perhaps, from fancied resemblances. It may 
be objected that an individual may bear a resemblance to 
this or that animal, but that a group cannot. But it is 
a pecularity of human nature to think that strangers (of 
another school eleven, say) are all very like each other, and 
if one of them reminds us of an emu or a kangaroo, all of 
them will. Moreover the name may be based on some real 
or fancied group-trait of character, good or bad, which also 
marks this or that type of animal, such as cunning, cruelty, 
cowardice, strength, and so forth. We have also to reckon 
with the kinds of animals, plants, trees, useful flints, and 
other objects, which may be more prevalent in the area 
occupied by each group; and with specialities in the food of 
each group's area, as in Mr. Haddon's theory. Thus there are 
plenty of reasons for the giving of plant and animal names, 
which, I suggest, were imposed on each group from without. 

It is true that place-names would serve the turn, if they 
were in use. But the “hill-men,” “the river-men,” 
“the bush-men,” ‘the men of the thorn-country,” “the 
rock-men,” are at once too scanty and too general. Many 
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groups might fall collectively under each such local name. 
Again, it is as society moves away from totemism towards 
male kinship and settled abodes, that local names are given 
to human groups, as in Melanesia: or even to individuals, 
as in the case of the Arunta. Among them a child is “of” 
the place where he or she was born, like our de and Von,.! 
The piquancy of plant and animal names for groups probably 
hostile must also be considered. We are dealing with a 
stage of society far behind that of Mincopies, or Punans of 
Borneo, or Australians, and in imagining that the groups 
were as a rule hostile, we may or may not be making a 
false assumption, We are presuming that the jealousy of 
the elder males drove the younger males out of the group, 
or at least compelled them to bring in females from other 
groups, which would mean war. We are also assuming 
jealousy of all encroachments on feeding-prounds. These 
are the premises, which cannot be demonstrated, but only 
put in for the sake of argument, In any case no more 
hostility than our villages have for each other is enough to 
provide the giving of animal sobriguets. 

On this point I may quote MM. Gaidoz and Sébillot 
(Slason Populaire dela France, Paris, Cerf, 1884): “In 
all ages men have loved to speak ill of their neighbour; 
to #/azen him, in the old phrase of a time when our 
speech was less prudish and more gay. Pleasantries were 
exchanged, not only between man and man, but between 
village and village. Sometimes in the expressive word, 
the defect, or the quality (usually the defect), the domi- 
nant and apparently hereditary trait of the people of a 
race or a province, is stated ..... in a kind of verbal 
caricature ..... Les hommes se sont donc blasonnés de 
fout le temps.” 

De tout fe temps!) MM. Gaidoz and Sébillot were not 
thinking of the origin of totemic names, but their theory 


' Spencer and Gillen, p. 57, note. 
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applies to all ages, even the most primitive. Among their 
village sobriguets | note at a hasty glance: 


Largitzen Cows 
Houneal Frogs 
Angouléme Lizards 
Artois Dogs 
Aire Pigeons 
Avalon ° Birds 
Eaters of Old Ewes 
Onions 
. Crows 


and we shall see that many Sioux groups, many English 
villages are blazoned, as in Mr. Haddon’s theory, by the 
names of the things which they eat. Thus, among very 
early men, the names by which the groups knew each others? 
neighbours would be names given from without. To call 
them “nicknames" is to invite the objection that nick- 
names are essentially derisive, and that groups so low could 
not yet use the language of derision. I see no reason why 
early articulate-speaking men (or even men whose language 
is gesture-language) should be so modern as to lack all sense 
ofhumour. But the names need not have been derisive. If 
these peoples had the present savage belief in the wakan, 
or mystic power, of animals, the names may even have been 
laudatory. I ask for no more than names conferred from 
without, call them nicknames, sobriquets, or what you like. 
We are acquainted with no race that is just entering on 
totemism, unless we agree with Mr. Hill-Tout that totemism 
is nascent among the Salish tribe, who live in village com- 
munities. Consequently we cannot prove that early hostile 
groups would name each other after plantsand animals, | 
am only able to demonstrate that, alike in English and French 
folklore, and among American tribes who reckon by the 
male line, who are agricultural and settled, the villages or 
groups are named, from withoud, after plants and animals, 
and after what they are supposed to be specially apt to use 
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as articles of food, and also by nicknames—often derisive. 
What I present is, not proof that the early groups named 
each other after plants and animals, but proof that among 
our rustics, by congruity of fancy, such names are given, 
with other names exactly analogous to those now used 
among settled savages, moving away from totemism. 


ILLUSTRATION FROM FOLKLORE, 


I select illustrative examples from the 4/ason populatre 
of modern folklore. Here we find the use of plant and 
animal names for neighbouring groups, villages, or parishes. 
Thus two informants in a rural district of Cornwall, living 
ata village which [ shall call Loughton, found that, when 
they walked through the neighbouring village, Hillborough, 
the little boys “called cuckoo at the sight of us.” They 
learned that the cuckoo was the badge, in folklore, of their 
village. An ancient carved and gilded dove in the Loughton 
church “ was firmly believed by many of the inhabitants to 
be a representation of the Loughton cuckoo,” and all 
Loughton folk were cuckoos, “It seems as if the inhabit- 
ants do not care to talk about these things, for some reason 
or other.” A travelled Loughtonian “believes the animal 
names and symbols to be very ancient, and that each Village 
has its symbol.” My informants think that “ some modern 
badges,” such as tiger and monkey, “ have been substituted 
for more ancient ones,” There is apparent! ¥ No veneration 
of the local beast, bird, or insect, which seems often, on the 
other hand, to have been imposed from without as a token 
ofderision. Australians make a great totem of the witchetty 
gtub(as Spencer and Gillen report), but the village of Oak- 
ditch is not proud of its potato-prub, the natives themselves 
being styled tater-grubs."" I append a list of villages (with 
false names) and of their badges : 


Hillborough Mice 
Loughton Cuckoos 
Miltown Mules (it used to be rats) 
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Ashley Monkeys 
Yarby Geese 
Watworth Bulldogs 
Brailing Peesweeps 
Wickley Tigers 
Fenton Rooks 
Linton Men 
Oakditch Potato-pgrubs 
St. Aldate’s Fools 


At Loughton, when the Hillborough boys pass through on 
a holiday excursion, the Loughton boys hang out dead mice, 
the Hillborough badge, in derision. The boys have even 
their “personal totems,” and a lad who wishes for a com- 
panion in nocturnal adventure will utter the cry of his 
peculiar beast or bird, and a friend will answer with Ass. 
If boys remained always boys (that is, savages), and if 
civilisation were consequently wiped out, myths about these 
group-names of villages would be developed, and totemism 
would flourish again. Later I give other instances of village 
namesanswering tototem-names, and in an Appendix (p.391), 
| give analogous cases collected by Miss Burne in Shropshire, 
while others, we saw, are to be found in the 4/ason popu- 
fatre of France. 

It appears to me that group-names may, originally, have 
been imposed from without, just as the Eskimo are really 
Inuits, Eskimo being the derisive name conferred by their 
Indian neighbours. Of course I do not mean that the group- 
names would always, or perhaps often, have been, in origin, 
derisive nicknames. Many reasons, as has been said, 
might prompt the name-giving. But each such group would, 
I suggest, evolve animal and vegetable nicknames for each 
neighbouring group. Finally some names would “stick,” 
would be stereotyped, and each group would come to answer 
to its nickname, just as “ Pussy Moncrieff,” or “ Bulldog 
Irving,” or “Piggy Frazer,” or “ Cow Mattland,” does at 
school. 
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How THE NAMES BECAME KNOWN, 

Here the questions arise, how would each group come to 
know what name each of its neighbours called it, and how 
would hostile groups come to have the same nicknames for 
each other? Well, they would know the nicknames through 
taunts exchanged in battle. 

“ Kun, you deer, run!” 

* Off with you, you hares!’ 

* scuttle, you skunks!” 

They would readily recognise the appropriateness of the 
names, if derived from the plants, trees, or animals most 
abundant in their area, and most important to their food 
supply ; for, at this hypothetical stage, and before myths had 
crystallised round the names, they would have no scruples 
about eating their name-giving plants, fruits, fishes, birds, 
and animals. They would also hear their names from war 
captives at the torture-stake, or on the road to the oven 
or the butcher, But the chief way in which the new gToup- 
flames spread would be through captured women, for, 
though there might as yet be only a tendency towards 
exogamy, still girls of alien groups would be captured as 
mates. ‘We call you the Skunks,” or whatever it might 
be, such a bride might remark, and so knowledge of the 
new group-names would be diffused. 


TOTEMIC AND OTHER Group NAMES, ENGLISH AND 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN. 

It may seem almost flippant to suggest that this old 
mystery of totemism arises, in the first instance, only from 
group-names given from without, some of them, perhaps, 
derisive, But I am able to demonstrate that, in-North 
America, the names of what some American authorities 
call “genfes"" (meaning old totem-groups, which now 
reckon descent through the male, not the female line) 
actually are nicknames—in certain cases derisive, More- 
over, | am able to prove that, when the names of these 

2C2 
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American “genfes" are not merely totem-names, they 
answer, with literal precision, to our folklore village seéri- 
guefs, when fhese are not names of plants or animals. 
The late Rev, James Owen Dorsey left, at his death, a 
paper on“ The Siouan Sociology.”? Among the" genfes” 
(old totem kindreds with male descent) he noted the 
“gentes” of a tribe, “ The Mysterious Lake Tribe.” There 
were, In 1880, seyen “ genfes.” Three names were derived 
from localities. One name meant “ Breakers of (exoga- 
mous) Law." One was “ Not encumbered with much bag- 
gage." One was “ Rogues” (‘‘ Bad Nation.") These three 
last names are derisive nicknames. The seventh name was 
Eats no Geese,” obviously a totemic survival. Of the 
Wahpeton tribe all the seven “ gentfes”’ derived their names 
from localities. Of the Sisseton tribe, the twelve names 
of “gentes"’ were either nicknames (one, “a name of 
derision”) or derived from localities. Of the Yankton 
“ gentes,” five names out of seven were nicknames, mostly 
derisive, the sixth was “Bad Nation” (Rogues), the 
seventh was a totem name, “Wild Cat.” Of the Hun- 
patina (seven “ genfes") three names were totemic (Drift- 
ing Goose, Dogs, Eat no Buffalo Cows), the others were 
nicknames, such as “ Eat the Scrapings of Hides.” Of the 
Sitcanxu, there were thirteen “ gentes.” Six or seven of 
their titles were nicknames, three were totemic, the others 
were dubious, such as “Smellers of Fish." The [taziptec 
had seven “ genfes"; of their names all were nicknames, 
including “‘ Eat dried venison from the hind quarter.’ Of 
the Minikooju, there were nine “ genfes.” Eight names 
were nicknames, including ‘ Dung Eaters.” One seems 
totemic, “Eat No Dogs.’ Of five Asiniboin “ gentes" the 
names were nicknames from the habits or localities of the 
communities. One was “ Girls’ Band,” that js “ Girls.” 

Now compare parish sedriguefs in Western England? 
In this list of parish or village nicknames twenty-one are 

| Report of American # ean ef Ethmolory, 1893-04, p. 213 ef reg, 

* Therteents Report of the Committee of Devonshire Fotliore, Devonshire 
Association for the Advan tof Science, 1895, xxvil., pp. 61-74. 
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derived from plants and animals, like most totemic names. 
We also find “Dog Eaters,” “Bread Eaters,” “Burd 
Eaters,” “ Whitpot Eaters,” and answering to “ Girls’ 
Band” (Gens des Filles) “ Pretty Maidens,’ answering to 
“ Bad Nation," “ Rogues,” answering to “ Eaters of Hide 
scrapings,” “Bone Pickers,” while there are, as among 
the Siouans, names derived from various practices attri- 
buted to the English villagers, as to the Red Indian 
" gentes.”" 

No closer parallel between our rural folklore sobriguets 
of village groups, and the names of old savage totem-groups 
(now reckoning in the male line, and, therefore, now 
settled together in given localities) could be invented. | 
conceive, therefore, that my suggestion—the totem names 
of pristine groups were originally given from without, and 
were accepted (asin the case of the nicknames of Siouan 
“ gentes,” now accepted by them)—may be reckoned no 
strain on our sense of probability. It is demonstrated that 
the name-giving processes of our villagers exist among 
American savage groups which reckon descent in the male 
line, and that it also existed among the savage groups 
which reckoned descent in the female line, is, surely, a not 
unreasonable surmise. | add a list in parallel columns. 


ENGLISH Group NAMES. SIOUAN GROUP NAMES 


Rogues Bad Sorts 

Stags Elk 

Bull Dogs Common Dogs 
Horse-heads Warts on Horses’ Legs 
Bone-Pickers Hide-Scrapers 

ne Dried Venison 

Barley Bread Eaters Fish ) Eaters 
Dog Dung 

Pretty Girls Girl Folk 


Animal and Vegetable 
Names 


Animal and Vegetable 
Names 
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THEORY THAT SIOUAN GENTES-NAMES ARE OF 
EUROPEAN ORIGIN. 


To produce, from North America, examples of group- 
names conferred from without, as in the instances of our 
English villages, may, to some students, seem inadequate 
evidence. For example, an unconvinced critic may say that 
the nicknames of Mr. Dorsey's “Siouan gertes"' were 
originally given by white men; the Sioux, Dacota, Asini- 
boin, and other tribes having been long in contact with 
Europeans. Now it is quite possible that some of the names 
had this origin, as Mr. Dorsey himself observed. But no 
critic will go on td urge that the common totemic names 
which still designate many “genfes” were imposed by 
Europeans who came from English villages of “ Mice,” 
“Cuckoos,” “ Tater grubs,” “Dogs,” andsoforth. We might 
as wisely say that our peasantry borrowed these village 
names from what they had read about totem names in 
Cooper's novels. To name individuals, or groups, after 
animals, is certainly a natural tendency of the mind, whether 
in savage or civilised society. 

If we take the famous Mandan tribe, now reckoning 
descent in the male line, but with undeniable survivals of 
descent in the female line, we find that the “genfes" are— 


Wolf 

Bear 

Prairie Chicken 
Good Antfe 
Eagle 
Fiat-Afead 
Afigh Village. 


Here, out of seven “ gen?es,” four names are totemic; one 
is a name of locality, “ High Village,” not a possible name 
in pristine nomadic society. While there are hundreds of 
such cases, we cannot reasonably regard the manifest nick- 
names as generally of European origin. Still more does 
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this theorv fail us in the case of Melanesia, where contact 
with Europeans is recent and relatively slight. Among such 
tribes as the Mandans, and and other Siouan peoples, we 
see totemism with exogamy and female kinship waning, 
while kinship recognised by male descent, p/us ‘settled 
conditions, brings in local names for genfes, and tends to 
cause the substitution of local names and nicknames for the 
totem group name. Precisely the same phenomena meet 
us in Melanesia. 

But this is ‘‘ matter for a separate dissertation.” 

Perhaps I ought to add that the kind of group names used 
in totemic circles are peculiarly adapted to being signalled 
in gesture language, as we know that they actually are, and 
are thus peculiarly serviceable in savage life. 

A. LANG. 


APPENDIX (see #. 386). 
ENGLISH RHYMES ON VILLAGE SOBRIQUETS. 


Edgmond, Shropshire, where I lived for the first half of 
my life, is a large parish containing besides the village 
itself (Edgmond), where the church is situated, a number of 
small scattered hamlets or townships, and isolated farms. 
Tibberton, Cherrington, Adeney, Butterey, and Wall, are 
some of these. 

A tradesman of the neighbouring town of Newport, who 
was a bit of a local antiquary, one day early in 1884, when 
taking a country ramble in the neighbourhood of Tibber- 
ton, “came upon an old lady nursing a baby, and singing 
the following ditty : 

* Tibberton tawnies, Cherrington chats, 
Adeney dogs and Butterey rats, 
Four bulldogs fast in a pen 
Dare not come out for Edgmond men." 

“On inquiry,” the hearer adds, “| found out this to be a 
yery old nursery rhyme, handed down from generation to 
generation.” He sent it to Salopian Shreds and Patches, 
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the then-current local V. & Q. column (Feb. 1 3, 1884), 
where | saw it. 

I was not then living at Edgmond, but I made inquiries 
there through trustworthy channels, and discovered that two 
old people, natives of Edgmond, gave the first two lines as 
follows : 

* Tibberton tawnies, Cherrington chats, 
Edgmond men, and Adeney cats." 

They further said that in their young days, children used 
to annoy persons who came from these outlying townships 
to be married at Edgmond parish church, by shouting these 
words at them. (I have no note of the date at which 
Tibberton and Cherrington were formed into a separate 


“ecclesiastical district, but this must refer to a time before 


that event. I could find out the date, probably, if it were 
thought desirable.) 

“Chats,” which are explained in the Shropshire Word 
Book as “sticks for firing,” were said by some of the 
old Edgmond people to mean gossi~s. Tawnies are ex- 
plained in the next note. I sent the above to the local 
paper aforesaid, and its publication brought me the follow- 
ing letter, 

“To Miss Charlotte S. Burne, 
“From an old Tibberton Tawnie. 

“IT myself being bred, born, and reared at Tibberton, 
seeing your sketch in the Newport Advertiser concerning 
Tibberton folks, and as you would like to know the meaning 
of Tibberton Tawnies, the people of Tibberton years ago 
were remarkable for being very dark looking, and the real 
Tibberton-bred folks show their breed to this day. Now I 
beg leave to correct your rhyme, which perhaps you will 
please correct in the Advertiser. The old true rhyme runs 
as follows : 


** Tibberton Tawnies, Cherrington Chats, 
(ree Edgement Bulldogs and Adeney Cats, 
spelling) Edgement Bulldogs made up in a pen 
Darna come out for Tibberton men," 
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“T myself, with between fiftyand sixty others, have collected 
together many a time to shout out this rhyme if we have 
seen any Edgmond folks come down Tibberton street, as 
the oldest man now living in the dear little village of Tib- 
berton will speak to the truth of my statement. 


tA, B.C? 


The remark on the dark complexions of the Tibberton 
people ts ¢rwe as regards the only family I had any particular 
knowledge of. 

[also got an Adeney version, I forget from whom, but I 
believe from the old churchwarden, who owned one of the 
two farms there. This omits both Edgmond and Adeney. 
It is— 


Adeney. “* Tibberton tawnies, Cherrington chats 
Wall dogs, and Buttery rts.” 


Cf. the other versions, which I repeat here. 


Lageond, “* Tibberton tawnies, Cherrington chats, 
Edgmond men, and Adeney cats." 
fdgmond. “* Tibberton tawnies, Cherrington chats, 
Adeney dogs, and Buttery rats, 
Four bull-dogs fast in a pen 
Darna come out for Edgmond men.” 
Tidderton, ‘* Tibberton tawnies, Cherrington chats, 
Edemond bull-dogs, and Adeney ents, 
Edgmond bull-dogs made up in a pen 
Dara come out for Tibberton men,” 


C. S. BuRNE. 


NOTES OF DISCUSSION.! 


Dr, A.C. HADDON: Mr. Lang has cleared the ground of his 
adversaries as drastically as savages clear the land for culti- 
vation, by burning all they find growing on it! I agree 
with him that the wagwa/ and “personal totems” are a 
- separate subject from group-totemism, and that the group- 

names must have preceded the group-marks ; while the fact 


' Only the more claborate speeches are recorded. See p. 339. 
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that, so far as we know, savages never deliberately destroy 
the totems of their enemies is a strong point against the 
"soul-box” theory. In Torres Straits, as in Australia, 
a group (or, as one is more in the habit of saying, a 
“clan ") may have one chief totem and a number of sub- 
sidiary totems; though the exact relation of these to each 
other is at present obscure. Mr. Lang’s hypothesis, or, as 
he says, “ guess,” is that the people of any small group call 
themselves men,” and call one another by animal nick- 
names. The “guess” which | should like to make is as 
follows: Primitive man moved about in small groups, and 
each small group was necessarily composed of related 
individuals. No savage peoples have an unlimited amount 
of space to wander in; their area is limited by their coming 
in contact with similar groups, and almost every part of the 
savage world is marked out into hunting-grounds beyond 
which the proprietary groups do not go. Thus there would 
be a certain number of families living along a coast, others 
up the river, others in the jungle, and so there would 
come about groups of people each living mainly on one 
kind of food In Australia and New Guinea we find 
there 1s a distinct idea that food of any kind can hardly 
grow naturally by itself, but that it is necessary to assist 
nature by means of magic; hence a number of magical 
ceremonies are practised for the purpose of increasing the 
food-supply. Of course the most important fact in life for 
man, whee savage or civilised, 1s his food; so the first 
aim of man would always be to get enough food for him- 
self. Therefore each group of gee would naturally 
direct its magical ceremonies to the increase of the par- 
ticular kind of food on which it chiefly depended. When 
thése groups, by force of circumstances, came to mingle 
together, there would be family groups each having, in 
addition to its own peasy in food-magic, a peculiar 
sympathic relation with a particular group, or groups, of 
animals and plants; because the livelihood of each de- 
pended on the knowledge of the habits of particular animals, 
or of the flowering and fruiting seasons of particular trees, 
| have myself seen shrines for making fruitful coco-nut 
trees, bananas, and other plants, and | know that this is 
the business of definite groups of people. Thus we get 
departmental group-magic, for, when these primitive totem- 
groups came to be synthesised into tribes, each would still 
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have some natural product which was its special charge, of 
which the members of that group would naturally know 
more than anybody else, and which they would continue to 
increase (as they thought) by means of magical ceremonies. 
But although man, doubtless, very early performed magic 
for the increase of his food, | am of opinion it cannot strictly 
be termed a primitive" custom. I venture to think that 
the sympathetic relationship of a group of men with a group 
of living beings was yet earlier. 

Now as to the question of naming. In _ restricted 
localities the possible varieties of food were also restricted, 
and the men and the food became associated in name. The 
men who constantly caught crabs would naturally be called 
the “crab-men.” Those whose speciality it was to catch 
kangaroos or turtle, or to collect coco-nuts, would be known, 
and would most probably regard themselves as kangaroo- 
men, or turtle-men, or coco-nut-men. A man who had a 
lot of wild plums and wanted a little fish-diet would say, 
* We will go to the crab-men and exchange our plums for 
their crabs,” So the names would arise naturally, and 
myths as to their origin would spring up as a matter of 
course. I suspect that hunger ts really at the bottom of 
totemism, though naturally other elements have entered 
into it at various times. -I should know more than | do 
about totemism, as I happen to be a ‘ crocodile" myself! 

Mr. GOMME: It appears to me that a great deal too 
much stress has been aid on the alter-results of totemism. 
The myth-making period is of course long after the origin 
of totemism, and in studying its origin we must remember 
that not only Australians and North Americans, but African 
and Asiatic peoples have totem beliefs and ideas. The 
mere existence of such beliefs and ideas does not constitute 
totemism. They are almost universal, but they have been 
taken up into a social system among a few tribes only. 
That such a social system could have been framed on the 
mere custom of naughty boys calling cach other nicknames 
seems to me a theory which can hardly be accepted. In 
no totem system with which I am acquainted do I come 
across one whole group of people so separated from other 
groups and calle b yo separate group-name, as to make 
such a theory possible. My own idea would rather be to 
take first ach groups as are not totemists at all, to discover 
what totem beliefs and ideas exist among them, to compare 
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them with peoples among whom the totem system had been 
developed, and to observe how some peoples took up these 
ideas and used them as the basis of their political and social 
pe Such a comparison, I think, would show us a great 

eal. Anthropologists have, | think, paid a great deal too 
little attention to the economic side of primitive man’s 
necessities. I know of no treatise which deals exhaustively 
with the economical conditions of primitive man, and | 
cannot help feeling that when we understand what these 
économic conditions were, we may find in that direction an 
explanation of the origin of totemism. In the meantime, 
the admirable way in which Mr. Lang has put aside a large 
number of interesting ideas which have passed for good 
scientific theories of totemism is exactly hat was wanted, 
He has done for these theories of totemism what he did in 
previous years for other theories of mythology. 

Mr. MARETT: I come from a place which | make bold to 
compare with a Greek city-state, and in which clannishness 
reigns supreme, the island of Jersey. There they always 
refer to the Guernseymen as “ donkeys," whilst the Guern- 
seymen return the compliment by speaking of the Jersey- 
men as the “crapauds”; crapawd being the name of the 
enormous toad that frequents every lane in the island.) 
Now when I was four or five years old, | had already come 
to realise that 1 was a crapawd, and the member of a 
society of crafauds. And this, 1 fancy, rather altered my 
views as to the nature and status of the crafand. Though 
objectively and in itself it might seem a somewhat odious 
beast, it became henceforth for me undoubtedly interesting, 
and, perhaps I might say, something towards which I had 
dim feelings of kinship. There were a certain number of. 
superstitions that prevailed in my native place in regard to 
crapauds. 1 certainly was made to understand as a child 
that to hurt one of these animals in any kind of way would 
somehow be fatal to my future prospects. And this, | 
think, is, or was, the belief of the average Jerseyman. 

Now the English and French, in whom, so to speak, we 
islanders are not immediately interested, have, as far as | 
know, no animal nicknames amongst us. We keep these 
intimate seériguets for home use, as it were. Wherefore 
I would hazard the conjecture that, supposing Mr. Lang's 
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Seek theory that totem-names are originally nicknames to 
be correct, such names arise amongst groups closely related 
In some way or other, and friendly on the whole rather than 
hostile. Indeed, how otherwise would such groups come 
to understand the meaning of the nicknames fastened on 
them from without—by the stranger ? 

Mr. LANG: They always took wives from one another. 

Mr. MARETT: Ah, that assumes exogamy to have been 
prior to totemism—a somewhat big assumption. To esta- 

lish such a view one would have, | take it, to cast about 
on the one hand for instances of tribes that were exocamous 


but non-totemistic, and on the other for instances of tribes . 


that displayed totemism of some more or less recognisable 
kind without exoramy. Now if the former class of cases 
turned out to be decidedly commoner than the latter, this 
would look as if exogamy were the more fundamental 
institution. But if contrariwise a totemism free of exogamy 
was common and an exogamy free of totemism rare, then 
we might ba that totemism had begotten exogamy. And 
I may add that in attacking such a problem of distribution 
one must beware against defining totemism too narrowly, 
even if baintnieatise the name “totem” applies to the 
group-symbol only. If totemism were cause and exogamy 
effect, such totemism, we may be sure, would cover a good 
many forms of theriolatric belief and custom. Meanwhile, 
I believe that this question whether exogamy is cause and 
totemism effect, or vice versd, is fhe prime difficulty we 
have to face in connection with the subject broached by Mr. 


Lang. 


*” With regard to the Comish evidence on pp. 355, 356, Mr. Lang 
Writes to ws-that he communicated it to the AfAenmwm three years apo, using 
the same pseudonyms ; and that the real names, which he thought it unadvis- 
able to make public, may be found in the authority cited in Note 2, p. 388. 
Neither he nor his informants knew, when writing to the 4ttenaun, that the 
facts had already been published in 1895.— 2a. 


AUSTRALIAN MARRIAGE SYSTEMS. 


By A, Lana. 


(Abstract of Paper read at the Meeting of 25th October, 
1902, tn the Hall of Exeter College, Oxford.) 


[This note briefly represents what I had to say at 
Oxford. Circumstances made it impossible to read out the 
large mass of facts and arguments. What is here said of 
Messrs. Fison, Howitt, Spencer, and Gillen is especially, 
and perhaps it may be thought unfairly, condensed, above 
all as the statements of these authors waver to some 
extent. They were fully stated in the original copy of a 
paper too long and complex for delivery to the Oxford 
audience, but later to appear in the book already mentioned. 
The ideas expressed, except where suggested by the MS. 
of Mr. Atkinson, are my own, but | find that Dr. Durkheim, 
the Rey. John Mathews (in Zagle-Hawk and Crow), Mr. 
Daniel McLennan, and Herr Cunow have, in different de- 
grees and with modifications, anticipated some of them 
by undesigned coincidence.—A. L,.] 

A. 

The so-called “ class system” in Australia presents many 
various forms, and may occur where descent is reckoned 
either in the male or female line, But, speaking roughly, 
the following bars on marriage exist :— 

1. Each man and woman in a tribe belongs to one of two 
divisions, or “phratries," within the tribe, say, Matthurie 
and Kirarawa; Kirarawa must never marry Kirarawa, but 
always Matthurie, and vice versa, 

2. Each man and woman also belongs to a given totem. 
Under Matthurie, say, six totems are ranged, under Kirarawa 
six Others (except among the Arunta). Persons of the 
same totem may never intermarry. 
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3. Each of the two “ primary divisions," Matthurie and 
Kirarawa, is divided into two or more apparently xon- 
fotemtc “classes,” the members intermarry as in a cross- 
figure in a reel, and their children (as regards “ class") take 
a name which is that of the “class” of neither father nor 
mother; the grandchildren returning to the “class” name 
of a grandparent. 

B. 

What has led to the evolution of these rules? If we take 
(1) we find the majority of inquirers (say Messrs. Howitt 
and Fison) alleging that the native names for the two 
primary divisions are, when they can be translated, usually 
names of animals. The two primary divisions would thus 
seem to be totemic But, on the other hand, most authors, 
following Mr. Morgan, insist that an original commune or 
horde existed in an “ undivided" shape at first, and that it 
was deliberately “ bisected” so that half of its members 
might never marry with the other half: each half taking an 
animal name. 

Why this law was deliberately made we do not know, and 
every guess hitherto offered is transparently futile. 

However, the bisection was made, each half of the now 
divided commune received a totemic name, and, next, each 
half was again “ segmented” into so many smaller groups. 
Each of these (2) was also given a totem-name, and members 
of each totem-kin must marry out of it. 

Why was ¢Airs done? Nothing was gained. Already, by 
the “primary division,’ no one might marry within his or 
her totem-name. We receive no light on the motives for 
this new “ segmentation,” ' and are, moreover, puzzled by 
being told that the totemic divisions existed before they were 
exogamous, before they regulated marriage. Why they 
existed, for what conceivable purpose, we are not told (unless 
they were for magical purposes), any more than we are told 
why they were made exogamous. 

These ideas are unsatisfactory ; they may be found inthe 
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works of Messrs. Fison, Howitt, Spencer, and Gillen, and 
many others, which, of course, must be consulted. My own 
provisional theory I give without compromising any allies. 

I take it that very early man did not live in an undivided 
commune or “horde,” of indefinite but considerable size, 
whose members without jealousy and without shame married 
" all through other.” I think that difficulties of food supply 
made a big horde then impossible, and that sexual jealousy, 
in an age so animal, made promiscuity improbable ina high 
degree. 

[ conceive, with Mr. Darwin, that men then lived in small 
knots, probably under one polygamous male. He would 
drive away his sons as they approached puberty, and all 
the females, including his daughters, would be his harem. 
All such male heads of groups would resent poaching on 
their game, the area of their food-supply, and their female 
mates, 

Here we have a rude exogamy. No young male may 
marry in the group or “hearth circle.” But suppose that 
senescent or good-humoured patriarchs allowed, here and 
there, young males to bring in female mates captured from 
without, probably going shares in them at first. Groups in 
which this was done would extend their area, being stronger, 
through the young males in war. Such groups would 
Increase in size and in area of food-supply, while the com- 
bined young males would confirm their several rights to 
their captured females. 

Such groups would need names for all the other groups 
in their radius; these names would be given from without, 
and (by the analogy of é/ason populaire and of the names 
of American and Melanesian post-totemic groups) would 
probably be names of animals and plants. 

Once accepted by each group, these sodriguets would 
give rise to speculation. “ Why are we here Emus, Crows, 
Hawks, Frogs?" Myths would be invented, “Emu, Crow, 
Hawk, or Frog is our ancestor, or ancestral friend, or we 
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are evolved out of him. He (the type) is our friend, and is 
more or less sacred. We must not eat him, nor touch a 
woman also of his blood.” 

Here, under a taboo, are evolved exophagy and exogamy, 
€ach with a superstitious sanction. Now we have two 
marriage prohibitions, if we suppose that children of a 
woman of the Hawk or Crow group keeps her group-name 
when she is brought into the Emu group. As daughter of 
that /ecal group, the Hawk woman's daughter is an Emu, 
and may not marry anEmuman. Butas, by female descent, 
she is a Hawk, the girl may not marry a man of the local 
group Emu, who is also a Hawk, as son of a Hawk woman 
in the Emu group, A man, Emu by local group, Hawk by 
female descent, must catch a woman, Frog (say) by female 
descent, Kangaroo by local group. But to get her while 
local groups are hostile may imply shedding kindred totem 
blood in battle. 

In these circumstances two local groups, Emu and Hawk, 
may make alliance and connudinm. If they do, each local 
totem-group now becomes a “ primary division” or “ phra- 
try,” each phratry containing different totem-kins by female 
descent, as, in fact, the two-linked intermarrying phratries 
always do (except among the Arunta). The local totem- 
taboo, and the taboo of totems by female descent, are both 
now respected, and a tribe with lawful brides accessible 
within itself is evolved. There has been no motiveless 
bisection, no equally motiveless segmentation into new 
totem-groups, no legislation enforcing exogamy on totem- 
groups not previously exogamous. . 

3. There remain the “classes,’’ whose names are not 
apparently totemic, and whose members do not bequeath 
the class-name, either on the male or female side, to their 
children, who revert tograndmaternal or grandpaternal class- 
names. Of this arrangement, peculiar to Australia, Herr 
Cunow (1894) offers an explanation which seems to have 
plausible elements. These “ classes” originally conveyed, 
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in a rough way, a prohibition on marriages within the 
generation. Each name denoted coevals; “the old ones,” 
“the young ones,” their names often mean (Cunow). In 
Australia the young and the old are marked out by degrees 
of initiation, by duties and services, and by taboos on certain 
sorts of food. These taboos in the wear and tear of the 
struggle of the young men and the old, also applied to 
marriage. The strong point of Herr Cunow’'s theory is that 
the names for the classes do, in many cases, mean “ big” 
and “little,” or “ young" and “ old,” a point omitted by Dr. 
Durkheim in criticising the hypothesis. Dr. Durkheim pre- 
fers a theory of residence with the tribe of the female parent, 
shifting in each generation. Meanwhile, what is needed 
above everything is philological analysis of the names of the 
‘‘phratries,” “classes,” and terms for relationships, supposed, 
[ think erroneously, to denote a past of “ group marriage.” 
Without this analysis all our theories must be tentative and 
hazardous. 

Meanwhile, by this time, the tribes perfectly understand, 
and can express, real relationships by blood, as understood 
among ourselves, and also, as a rule, object, as we do, totoo 
hear consanguineous marriages of “too near flesh.” This 
is the result of training in the rules, and of reflection on 
them. 

A. LANG, 


COLLECTANEA. 


SOME Native LecENDs rrom Central AvsTRALia! 
(Selected dy Mary £. B. Howitt.) 


The following legends are taken from a large collection made 
_ by the Rev. Otto Siebert, for a comprehensive work on the abori- 


__' [The special interest of these legends lies in the fact that ““ Vooramoora”™ 
was described bya previous witness, Mr. Gason (The Dieperie Tride in Mr. 
Curr's The aantfralian Nace, il. , 44-107 ), as @ single being, not 28 A mce of 
beings,‘ Mooramoora is a Good Spirit or Divine Being ; and although they 
have no form of religious worship, they speak of the Mooramoora with great 
reverence.” In a language which possesses no article, and, apparently, no 
verbal plural (see Curr, The 4isfratian Nace, i., 10, 11), it is obvidus that a 
noun of multitude might easily be mistaken by a foreigner for a proper name, 
Mr. Gason's further statement, that the Dieri “have no form of religious 
worship,” is hardly consistent with his description of the rain-making cere- 
mony, part of which he says is designed to be ceen by the Mooramoora, " and 
immediately he causes clouds to appear in the heavens.” If none appear, 
“they sexy the Mooramoora is cross with them." Mr. Howitt, moreover 
Cf. A. J, xx., 92), quotes Mr. Gason for the following : "In the rare seasons 
which are too wet, the Dieri also have recourse to supplications to Mura Mura 
to restrain the rain, and Mr, Gason has seen the old men in a perfect state of 
freney, believing that their ceremonies had caused Mura-mura to send too 
miich rain." 

Otherwise the account of the Muramura by Mr. Gason (who was a police. 
trooper stationed many years in the district) agrees in the main with Mr. 
Siebert's wtiological myths. He gives Dieri lecends crediting “the Moora 
fmoora ” (sing. no.) with the making of the sun, emus, mankind (who were first 
lack lirards, made to walk erect with their tails cut off), the organisation into 
tribes and families, the marriage rules, the foundation of the various ceremonies, 
of the custom of knocking out teeth, &e Some of the ceremonies are pers 
formed within a circle traced with sand, within which the Mooramoora js" 
‘Supposed to be present, but which keeps out an evil being called Avotchie, 
Which Mr. Gason translates by dee#/ (‘the devil is called Kootchie of Se 
(Gason's evidence {s cited and discussed in the Godden Hough, les 7zH., 36. 7, 
and in Magic and Keligion, pp. 50, 56, 57, 62, 63-—En.] 
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gines of South-east Australia, which my father, Mr. A, W. Howitt, 


is now preparing for publication, Mr. Siebert is a missionary to 
the aborigines at Killalpanina, on the Cooper River, in Central 
Australia, and is a very zealous student of their laws and customs. 

To any one familiar with the legends of other parts of Australia, 
with their halfanimal, half-human actors, fabled ancestors of the 
modern race, these legends of the Diert and kindred tribes will 
present some novel features, chiefly through the appearance of the 
Mura-muras. 

These were beings of distinctly human form and actions, but 
always endowed with greater magical powers, and seemingly 
capable of more astounding feats, than the people of the present 
day. ‘The perfecting of human beings out of shapeless creatures, 
the naming of the totems, and the institution of the sacred cere- 
monies are ascribed to them and duly recorded in certain of the 
lewends. 

The constant wandering of the Mura-muras is remarkable. 


| They seem to have been possessed with the spirit of travel, and 


to have bestowed the present names on all natural objects, rocks, 
rivers, dtc., that they came across. They are now not infrequently 
pointed out by the blacks as solitary rocks or petrified tree trunks, 
whose shape they took when their work was done—perpetual wit- 
nesses to the aboriginal mind of the absolute truth of the legends. 
This wandering spirit is so constant in the Mura-mura legends that 
one is tempted to believe it to be a faint crystallised recollection 
of the first great spreading of the native race over the continent. 

The interesting legend of the dark and light-coloured children 
is illustrated, as Mr. Siebert says, by the present differences in 
colour between the tribes in that part of Australia. He tells us 
that in spite of the fusion of the tribes caused of late by the 
settlement of the country by the whites, the Wonkanguru and 
Wonkamala, northern neighbours of the Dieri, have a bluish-black 
tint of skin: while the Dieri themselves are reddish-brown, and 
the Tangara, who live on the western side of Lake Eyre, towards 
the West Australian boundary, are said by those of the Dieri who 
know them to be as light coloured as half-castes, and to be spoken 
of as Aana maraiye or “ light-coloured men.” 


In the legends of Warugatti, and of Woma and Kapiri, we are 


told of the origin of the emu, carpet-snake, and lizard, and their 


respective totems, while the legend of Pirinti is typical of the 
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purely animal legends of South-eastern Australia. Nganto-warrina, 
the old Mura-mura who was turned into the moon, has his counter- 
part in many other moon legends; and it may be noted that we 
always find that the moon was once a man in the opinion of the 
Australian aborigine, while the Jack-and-the-Beanstalk incident of 
‘the tree growing up to the sky through magic is also frequently 
encountered. 

The tract of country occupied by the Dieri tribe is on the delta 
of the Cooper, on the cast of Lake Eyre. The Wonkanguru and 
Yaurorka are their immediate neighbours on the north, and the 
Urabunna occupied a considerable tract on the west side of the 
lake. 


I.—Kuvimoxuna. A LEGEND oF THE LNERI. 


A Mura-mura was once out by himself hunting in time of 
great drought, but could find no food. ‘There was no game to 
be found, and as he sought for it in vain the Mura-mura 
Kuyimokuna, a clever boy, came to him and asked what he was 
looking for. “Kapiri and Woma,” was the reply. “ Follow 
me,” said the boy, walking forward; and all at once he said 
~ Dig there.” The man dug deep into the earth and found a 
wema (carpet-snake), and in like manner the boy showed him 
other places where moma were hidden. Thus he helped the 
elder Mura-mura on several days, till the others of his people 
envied him when they saw him return laden with game each 
night; so they asked him where he had got it. He told them to 
come with him, and his boy would show them where to find 
moma and Sapfiri (iguana). This they did, and the boy led them 
hither and thither to dig. 

While they were doing this the boy became thirsty and drank 
out of their water-bag, forgetting to shut it up again, so that the 
water ran out, The people were all very angry at this and agreed 
to kill the boy, and did so when his friend and guardian was not 
there. Now this man felt in his liver that something was wrong 
with the boy. He could not sleep all night, and in the morning 
he set about following their tracks, till he came to where his 
friend lay dead. He wept bitterly for his boy. Then he 
‘separated the flesh from the bones, divided these from each 
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other, and with them separately he killed all the people who had 
killed his fnend. 

This is how the Dieri got the custom of killing by “ pointing 
the bone.” 


Nores ny THE Rev. Orro SIeeert. 


The liver is regarded by these tribes as the seat of the 
affections. The Woma, or carpet-snake, is prized as an article of 
food. The reptiles hide in cracks in the sun-dried earth, from 
whence they are dug by the blacks. The Kapiri is the iguana, or 
lace-lizard. 

A second “patron” of the boy Kuyimokuna was also associated 
in the “pointing of the bone” in some versions of the legend. 
Both avenged the death of the boy by “giving the bone” in 
common to the murderers of Kuyimokuna, For this reason it is 
almost always the case that two persons act together in “giving 
the bone :” one who points with it and also ties the end of the 
hair-cord which is fastened to it, tightly round his upper arm, in 
order that the blood may be driven through into the bone. The 
other person holds the end of another cord fastened to the bone, 
and goes through the same motions as he who is holding the 
bone. The bones of Kuyimokuna were divided into pieces and 
sent, as we would say, “to all points of the compass,” carrying 
death wherever they came. 

When all those who had taken part in the death of the boy 
Kuyimokuna had been done to death by his two champions, 
these two met the survivors of the people at a place called 
Nari-wolpu (wari is “death” in Dieri, and we/pw, “bone,” in Won- 
kanguru), When the murder was discussed at this meeting the 
principal champion of Kuyimokuna took two small staves of 
wood in his hand, tied them fast together with a cord, and buried 
them in the earth. “See,” said he, turning to one of the 
survivers after the other and addressing each intum. “Thou 
mournest for thy wef (elder brother), thou for thy agaperr 
(father), &c., and 1 for my #dmara (sister's son). We are all 
alike mourning for relations, let us now once more live in peace 
with each other and bury the whole affair.” Out of this arose the 
custom called Piatf madi ya aguru, fast and unbreakable agree- 
ment—from inf, agreement; madi, heavy, weighty; ya, and; 
feurn, strong. 


Il.—NGANTO-WARRINA WHO BECAME THE Moon, 


Two young Mura-muras were annoyed with their father, the old 
Murn-mura Nganto-warrina, because he had gathered some nardoo 
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and given none to them. One day their father saw them busy 
making long hooks (agen) to pull out grubs (Aupthinka) from 
their holes in the gum trees. They told him they knew of a tree 
full of kuyikinkas, and the old Mura-mura climbed up to get 
some. As he climbed his sons kept urging him to go on higher, 
and all the time the tree raised itself or grew up further from the 
ground by reason of their magic. Then they set it on fire, and, 
as the burning tree rose up carrying Nganto-warrina, the sons saw 
that their father was being roasted, and one of them threw up a 
skin by his boomerang so that the old man might shelter himself 
from the heat. 

Neganto-warrina still hangs in the sky as the moon, and the 
Dieri say the dark mark on its face is the place where the old 
Mura-mura covered himself with the skin. 


Nores ay M. E, B. Howrrr. 


Neamt are like long slender crochet-hooks made of wood, with 
which the blacks skilfully extract the grubs from their tunnel-like 
holes in the gum tree trunks. 

Nerdoo forms a staple article of food with these tribes, and has 
been well known to the whites since the unfortunate explorers Burke 
and Wills tried unsuccessfully to live on it, when Wills wrote in his 
diary that it was “not unpleasant starvation.” Some of the seed 
actually collected by them, and afterwards found by Mr. A. W. 
Howitt’s rescue party, is before me now. The so-called seeds 
are spore-cases of a species of Marsilia, a genus common to many 
parts of Australia. The “seeds” are oblong and flattened in 
shape, about an eighth of an inch in width and a quarter long, 
and chocolate-brown in colour. 


H1.—Warvukatri tHe Exv. A Tate or THe Der. 


Two Mura-muras, who were husband and wife, once remarked 
that both had feathers on their bodies and that more were grow- 
ing. They began to dance, and, as they did so, they went by 
accident into the fire, so that their legs were shrivelled up. The 
other Mura-muras noticed this, and said; “Go out from among 
us; you do not belong to us; you are Warukatti."” And they 
drove them away to run about as emus. 
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IV:.—Onr1ciIn OF THE Woma AND Karrrt. A WoONKANGURU 
LEGEND. 


Naiyenimirara, Kurkali, Bulu-bulu, Watylina, and other Mura- 
muras wanted to make some Womas. ‘They consulted about the 
colours a Woma should be, but were not agreed about it, 80 
Watylina went away, and the others drew long wavy lines on the 
pround and stuck sticks at the ends marked with the woma 
colours thug: —-—————""— 
But they had scarcely done it when a fierce wind obliterated the 
marks and blew away the sticks. Then they cise a long iii 
ne 864'))-——__—_ 
with cs sticks at the ends, but as before a great wind came 
and swept away their work. The same thing BaPPEe again 
when they drew intersecting lines lke this: | 
But all their trouble was in vain, for Watylina sent a wind tach 
time to destroy their work. 

At last they made a line so broad and so long that it made a 
great ridge, at each end of which they planted several Woma 
poles. While they were doing this the Mura-mura Mantandara 
came by and asked what they were all doing there. Instead of 
telling him they laughed at his ignorance, so that he turned away 
ashamed and went away with a grudge against them. To have 
his revenge he turned himself into a fire and burnt up the other 
Mura-muras with their camp. After he had burned the Woma 
Mura-muras be also burned the Kapiri Mura-muras, Kumari- 
Puntali and Taraburuna, who had also made lines and set up 
sticks with Kapiri colours at the ends. 

Out of the ashes of the Woma and Kapiri Mura-muras came 
Womas and Kapiris, and after these had returned to the ground 
countless young Womas and Kapiris came to light. 





NoTes aY THE Rev. O. Srenert. 


Natyent-mirara means “ sluggard,” from sates, slow, and 
mrad, commde or mate, 


Arka, “ah from Aurka, a kind of kangaroo-rat (Dieri and 


= Se irae ae 
np ras the designation of young Womas (Dien and 
Woskeagure) 
Watyiine, to cook. 
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Afaniandara, a bush, in Diert H*frra, the leaves of which are 
dried in the ashes, and being mibbed up are mixed with the 
Pitcheri for chewing. 

Aumari-puntali means “ blood-drinker,” from Awmart, blood, 
and pwrtafate, drink {Wonkanguru. In Dieri Mapana). 

Yaraéuruna means “he with the leg," £2. having something 
the matter with his fara, or thigh.' 

Certain bands of alternating red and yellow earth which show 
on the surface in serpentine curves not far south of the Queensland 
boundary are said to be the markings which the Mura-muras 
made. 

Notwithstanding the burning of these Mura-muras they are 
~ Se of as rocks “near the great lake,” which may be Lake 


V.—RKaprwonkuryu. A LEGEND ofr THE YVAUROREA. 


The wife of an almost blind Mura-mura named Makatakaba, 
who lived at Wityigurawimpa, went with her two daughters to 
collect nardoo for food. The two girls played about while their 
mother worked busily; and when she had gathered a quantity 
she dug a hole in the ground, poured the seeds in, and stirring 
them up let the wind blow the husks away. To prevent the good 
seed from being blown away she built up a breakwind of boughs. 
Next morning the three went out again for seed. The mother 
was busy as before collecting it, and the children played about, 
when they suddenly saw a great fire, of which they told their 
father when they returned to camp. When he heard of it he 
stood up, and lifting a child to each of his shoulders, asked them 
to point out the direction in which they had seen the fire. He 
said to the elder, “Can you see the fire?” and she answered, 
“Yes, father, I can see it quite plainly.” 

Then the old Mura-mura opened his eyes, and he who had 
been quite blind until then could see the smoke of the fire lying 
on the horizon like a great rain-cloud. His wife made him some 
faua from the nardoo, which he ate, and then lay down to 
sleep. 

in the early morning he took a fire-stck, threw his bag over 
his shoulder, got ready to start, and said to his children, “I have 
a long journey before me, but you must not trouble about that ;” 


' (See nefra., p. 88.—Ep.] 
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and to his wife he said, “ Take care of the children, so that no 
one may do them any harm.” Then he stood up with: his bag 
over his shoulder, a fire-stick on one arm and a small boomerang 
in his hand. With his first step he began to sing his wafaia and 
to travel singing into distant parts. 

His twafafa song commenced thus: “Dama-inda mgurpa, 
dama-inda ngurpaiina,” which means “ leaving those belonging to 
me, I am going forth: into the faraway ;” and as he travelled 
along he put all that he saw—birds, snakes, kangaroo tracks, 
trees, bushes, and whatever else he came across—into his song. 

After travelling for a month he came to a great sandhill, from 
the top of which he saw a vast water. He went down the hill 
and waded into the water, seeing his own image reflected in it. 
He came back to land by a narrow passage which was being 
covered by the waters driven by a fierce wind. Then he climbed 
the highest hill near, and saw from it a great fire surrounding 
him. He sought to find out who had lighted the fire, but could 
see no traces of men, and thought it must have sprung up of 
itself, Even now, men say, this fire is always in that part, which 
is called the Wiluma country, and the people in it are the Fere- 
wiraye, or “ fire-people.” 

Having gathered some hot coals from the fire, the Mura-mura 
went on his wanderings to the south, making his song, which is 
sung by the Urabunna. 

While he was travelling thus, his wife and daughters were out 
one day gathering nardoo, and the mother was mending the Aaty 
or breakwind, to make it stronger before winnowing the seed, 
when one of her children came to her, and said, “See, mother, 
the great whirlwind coming up. Quick! make the Aafw strong, 


‘so that the wind cannot blow it away.” So the mother used all 


her strength to make the 4afw fast, and when the whirlwind 
struck it they all three cowered behind it for shelter. But the 
wind blew stronger and stronger till at last it carried off the 
youngest girl, Then the other child was carried off, and finally 
the mother was lifted up by the furious blast. 

Each night as the whirlwind swept along, carrying the woman 
and her two children, it rested, and wherever it did so a water 
hole was formed, not in a channel or hollow, but on the open dry 
tableland. Each morning it carried them further and further till 
it buried them at last in the distant northern sands. 
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The Mura-mura Makatakaba travelled all the time towards the 
south carrying the hot coals which he had got in the Wiluma 
country and in time reached the Macumba country, where he 
came to a camp of people who were rubbing up and eating pawa 
from the seeds of one of the gum trees. He was hungry, and 
asked for some of the food ; but they took no notice and laughed 
at him because he was nearly bald, with a long lock of hair hang- 
ing down behind, and had a ‘small pointed beard. They also 
ordered him roughly away, and took no notice of his threats, 
when he said, “Do you think I have no wo/tadra in my arm- 

is?” 

3 But they only shouted at him, “Vidar Aufclt, yidnt qworana.” 
Which means, “Are you a Kutchi? are you a Worana?” And 
they took up spears to throw at him. 

The Mura-mura went sadly away with his finger on his lip, 
thinking of revenge. He dif not go far away, but took a couple of 
coals out of his bag and set fire to the grass, saying to the flames, 
“Spread with great quickness.” He put out the fire with his 
hands and went near to the camp again. There he took out 
more coals and again set the grass on fire, and ina moment he 
was standing in the midst of the flames. The people in the camp 
tried to escape, but the quickly-spreading fire burnt them all up. 

The old Mura-mura went on from camp to camp, but the 
people were all unfriendly to him and made fun of his bald head, 
so he avenged himself by burning them up. 


Notes by THE REV. O. SIEfERT. 


Kadiwonkuru comes from 4adiwarn, lizard. 

Makatakaéa means “fire” in Wonkanguru. The Yaurorka 
namie for this old Mura-mura was Kadiwonkuru, and the Deri 
called him Kadiwaru (lizard) or “the Kadiwaru." The name 
Makatakaba was given to him later when he burned up the 
Wonkanguru and Ngarbana in theircamps. It is only the latter 
part of the legend that is known to these two tribes, and is sung 
at their ceremonies. — } 

Witvguru-wimpa from witygurw, a whirlwind, and wimiypa, a 
track. 

Panwa ts food made from the seed of are Jaen It is 
collected, cleaned, and stored away in pits, which are closed by a 
cover made of rushes and smeared on each side with clay to hold 
them together. The fava when taken out of the pits is placed in 
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bags (wondurw) and either carried by the people or hung up in 
“nat 


Nardoo is not ground, but pounded to a fine powder, and made 
into a kind of cake. When fish is plentiful, it is also stored up 
in the following manner. The fishes are first baked in the hat 
ashes, then the bones and insides being removed, they are laid on 
bushes on the ground to dry. When dry the skin is also removed, 
and the flesh is further dried till it is quite hard and can be 
pounded to powder and packed away in bags. 

Wapaia is a song of travel which is sung at some of the 
sacred ceremonies by the tribes north of the Dieri and north of 
the Queensland boundary. The exact meaning of the opening 
phrase “ Dama-inda-ngurpa" cannot be obtained, for the several 
informants are not even agreed as to the proper sound of the 
words, and give them different meanings. For instance the 
Yaurorka and Marunga sing the words, “ Zamaa Zamanda 
neurpa,” &c., without knowing their meaning at all, as is often the 
case with fartravelled songs. - 

Vidini Autthi, yidni worana. Yidei is the vocative “thou,” and 
kutchi a “debbledebble” that is believed to travel about in 
whirlwinds on mischief bent. Worana is a fabled creature, half 
man, half beast, living on an island in Lake Eyre. 

Wolkadra is the same as the sacred chwrraga of the Arunta, 
and is carried concealed from all uninitiated persons in the 


armpit. 
The “preat water” reached by Makatakaba was probably the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. 


VI.—PriemtT anp Kapini. A LEGEND OF THE URABUNNA 
TRIBE. 


Long ago Pirinti and Kapiri lived in great friendship at the 
north-west of Katitandra (Lake Eyre). At that time both had 
skins of the same colour, so they decided to paint each other, 

First Pirinti had to paint Kapiri, which he did with a beautiful 
pattern. But when Kapiri had to paint Pirinti he thought to 
himself, “Why should I give myself the trouble to make such 
intricate markings, when Pirinti 15 50 much bigger than lam. I 
will make larger patterns on him.” He therefore painted Pinnti 
with some large and some small patterns, and when Pirinti turned 
his head and saw the unequal pattern that Kapiri had put on, he 
said to himself, “I painted him very nicely, why has he done me 
so unequally ?” , 
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Kapiri said to him, “Do not tum round like that, you will rub 
off the paint.” And as he said this he secretly rubbed off part of 
the pattern and ran away. Pirint ran after him in great anger, but 
Kapiri was too nimble te be caught, so Pirinti shouted out to 
him not to dare to come into his ravine again, but to stay where 
the év/va grows, and Kapiri replied that in that case Pirinti must 
keep to the rocks and holes in the hills. Since that time there 
have been no Kapiri north of Oodnadatta, while at the Cooper, 
where the Au/va grows, there are no Pirinti. 


Notes sy M. E. B. Howrrrt. 


Aapiré and /irtatt are varieties of lizards. 
Awfoa is a hakea. 


VII. MARKANYANKULA. A LEGEND OF THE WoONKANGURU 
AND URAHUNNA., 


The Mura-mura Markanyankula lived in Antyritya with his 
wife and many children. He weed to gather nardoo and clean it 
by shaking it in his bowl, so that the refuse separated, then he 
packed it in kangaroo and “possum-skin bags, put these in a 
larger bag, and started off on his wanderings, carrying the burden 
on his head. 

‘The first place he came to was Arufolkandu on the Macumba 
River, where there was a level piece of ground. He loosened 
this ground and scattered the nardoo seed on it, so that when 
rin came it might grow and the people have plenty of food and. 
not suffer any hunger. He also scattered nardoo in another 
place, and travelling on, came to Utyia, where he saw two de- 
crepit old OnaEt and said to them, “ Look round about when 
the rain falls.” When rain fell they went out as the Mura-mura 
ateaivankula had told them and looked about. They found 
the two places where he had scattered seed, where it had made 
the whole country green; the fruit was not mpe, but the women 
ate it and became healthy and strong. When the seed was ripe 
they gathered it into heaps and had plenty of food when the dry 
barren time came again. 

After telling the old women what to do, the Mura-mura went 
to Pandi, where a great number of men were collected to sing 
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the Palpara song. He saw them a long way off, but was afraid 
to go near; so he rested a while, and went on to Kadlikua, where 
two old men sat at the edge of the water throwing in their nets- 
But still he travelled further, scattering good and bad nardoo seed 
as he went, and calling the places where he left the latter Nardoo- 
molku (bone nardoo). 

At Kuyuna he stuck his spear into the ground, and it grew into 
a huge tree, and after he had wandered to Narimaia lake and 
the Pitchei country, he turned back and went to his own place 
and his own people. 


Nores uy THE Rev. ©. SIEBERT. 


Arufolkandy means “ making white or grey” from the quantity 
of dust there. 

Macumba from “maka" fire, because the Murm-mura Makata- 
kaba there burned a large camp. 

Ctyia =a spring. 

Pandi is to the north-west of Katitandra where the Macumba 
enters Lake Eyre. Pandi refers to a beast of legendary times, 
which was much feared. 

Fadia dupa, a little creek or river, from the Wonkanguru 
kad/a = creek or river bed, and 4upa = child. 

Awyuna, the Diamantina River. 

Narimata is not a lake, but a wide creek bordered with trees, 
north of the Cattle Lagoon, and west-south-west from Birdville. 

[Piteheri is the Duéorsia Hopiwoodi, the leaves and twigs of 
which are dried and chewed. It is procured to the north of Lake — 
Eyre—M. E. B. Howrrr.] 





VIII. Noatast-Maru-Maru AND NGATANI-MARALVE. A 
LEGEND OF THE Dreri TRIBE. 


At Ngatani-maru-maru once lived a woman who had several 
dark-skinned children, and at Ngatani-maralye lived a, woman 
whose children were lighter in colour. . 

The Ngatani-maralye mother longed for the dark-skinned 
children of the Ngatani-maru-maru mother; and one day when 
the latter had gone out to gather nardoo, leaving her children 
in the camp that they might not hinder her in her work, the 
Neatani-maralye came with her light-coloured children and took 
away the dark-coloured children, leaving her own behind. 
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The other mother, not knowing what had happened at the 
camp, came back about midday, carrying her nardoo in a half- 
hlled bag on her hip, And on her way she met a sifa-nifa 
(mirage), and as it lifted her up from the ground she sang : 


Nild-niidis fdnta-Lindans 
By the mirage lifted high 
Nild-raia mtiedrdnd spel 
In the mirage I 
Tiida 6 wapdis, 
Back returning went. 
Narie fii tampdyn nopelil 
Nardoo-bag half filled 
Neanmond  marédna 

I myself atriking down 
friina wrhold wapdia 
Returning to carry went. 


_ Coming nearer to her camp she looked longingly for her children 
in the place where they should be, and sang: 

Mihi omilli  makaln, 

The eye the eye only there. 

Then she saw children playing about the camp, but not hers; 
they were strange ones with light skins; and putting down her 
bag among them she sang : 

Fore tera rmulpsnwa rd toon gorciana, 
To-the-right-and-left tumbling-over, to-the-right-and-left lying-down. 


Longing for her children she hastened round the camp searching 
in widening circles impatiently for their footprints, and driving her- 
self onwards with her song : 


Vided talya-falpora mgofanina woerena 


Foot quick to the children 
ngife modabard mpurtana durocn mort 
I where doing left off. 


Finding at last that her children had been carried off by the 
Negatani-maralye mother, she sang complainingly : 


Neon frrepirangan mindrina pfara-parifala twapaia 
! complaining hastening cross over to, went. 
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Lamenting thus, she crossed over a great plain to the home of 
the Ngatani maralye, who seeing her a great way off ran to meet 
her and gave up the dark-skinned children to her, taking back 
her own. 

The Ngantani-maru-maru mother went back to her camp with 
her little ones; and next day left themas before in the camp while 
she went out to gather nardoo. Hut at midday she came back to 
find again the light-coloured children of the Ngatani-maralye 
mother in place of her own. Finding their tracks she followed 
them lamenting and brought them home. This happened every 
day till she set out on her wanderings. She sang as she went, but 
from lamenting much her voice had become so weak that she had 
to strain her throat to sing at all. 

She wandered for some distance, when leaving her children she 
went on alone to Pando (Lake Hope), which was dry and white, 
and as she crossed it she sang : 


fidea = finta-fintarala = fam ngani daka-datala wapaia 
Foot onthe salty expanse yes Ttohard earth gu. 
Further and further she wandered, till coming to Bau-ung- 
bau-ung and Tyindi-tyindinani, when she sang : 
fyiedtfyindinant dan ngand daka-datala wapata. 
To Tyindi-tyindiani yes Itohard earth go 
Then she looked for hard clay soil, and when she had found it 
she sank underground singing : 
Aftteina agaty mira faltana ngorila wapaia 
Earth I elay seeking under go 
Newdali wgurina paltals wapaia 


Backwards down go 

Dake paltipaltana 4on ‘ni mgurina paltala wapara 
Hard earth splitting yes I down gnc 
Ponders porn-fornana Son mi polkala wapala 
After mednawing yea I prea 

Awmert veilpare fon “ni ngorina folfala wapata 
Blood insireaaks yo [To down go 

Afita hatifertia ngant falana patbals wafaia. 
Earth depth I back again fa 


Finding a gaping cleft in the ground, she let herself slip into it 
and came to soil filled with data, which she broke up; hurting 
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herself so that her tracks were marked with streaks of blood. 
Deep underground she pursued her way, only twice raising her 
head above the ground, until she reached her camp at Ngatani 
maru-maru. But here she only got out of the ground as far as the 
top of her head, for her hair is still to be seen as dickers (cane- 
grass) standing in a great depression at Ngatani maru-maru. 


NoTes py THE Rev. O. Srenert 


Neatani maru-maru is black child: Neafant being the relation- 
ship of a child to its mother, while Veafamwra is the relationship 
tothe father. Maru is black or of a dark shade, 

NVeafani-maraiye is light-coloured child; Jfara/ve being light- 
coloured or reddish. 

Aanéana is to go up in the air, to mount up, also to strut. 

iVgard is the intransitive “1,” while NVgato is the transitive pro- 
noun, thus .Vgant Dyierd Aupa is “1 am a Dieri boy,” while agate 
sandrana is “T will strike.” 

féala wapaia is the present tense of #kai, to return, or rather 
“to go to return" ; teaafa is the imperfect of ayant weapar, I go. 

Wora wera wolpana, &c. = to right and left, tumbling over 
unexpectedly. 

Woraiwora pfarttana =to make to lie down, to the right 
and left. W!era is “side,” and Wora wora, “on both sides,” 
* Tight and left.” 

fyindt tyindina and the Aau-wag Baw-wag districts are both 
south-east from Innaminka on Cooper's Creek. The first ig 
named from shining (éyindi-fyindina) stones, and the latter from 
the trembling of the ground (#aw-weg Jaw-wng-ingana). 

Patkana is rather “ to wander,” while wapane is our usual word 
“to go"; the form wapata, the imperfect of wapana, is used for 
“T went to wander,” Data dataia wapaia properly means “1 
went to cut through,” or more precisely “to pierce the land.” 
Neariia wapata is “1 set forth to go below.” 

‘nf is an abbreviation of Meant, “1.” 

Aftfani is the dative of Afita, the ground, earth. 

Aarku or red ochre is thought by these aborigines to be the 
blood of the Mura-muras ; hence they often say they have smeared 
themselves with blood when painted with red ochre. 

The two places where the Ngatani Maru-maru mother raised 
her hands above ground are marked by large rocks. 


M. E. B. Howrrt. 
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FOLKLORE IN THE KENNET VALLEY, 
(Read at Meeting af 20th June, 1992.) 


THe district of which I am about to speak lies in the Kennet 
Valley; extending a few miles to the north of it, and towards 
Hampshire a few miles to the south. There are hardly any large 
villages; the inhabitants live to a great extent in scattered houses, 
single and solitary ones occasionally, but more generally they are 
built in groups of two or three. You come upon them in all 
sorts of unexpected places; dotted about upon the commons, 
amongst the fir-woods, up and down the valleys, and upon the 
hills. The cottages are built in every imaginable way, and of a 
great variety of materials. There are wood and plaster cottages, 
brick ones with thatched roofs, and brick ones with tiled roofs. 

An old couple named Matthews, from whom I have gained a 
good deal of information, live at a place called Paradise. In 
the summer it may well deserve its name ; but in the winter, when 
it can only be reached by going down a lane which is ankle4ieep 
in mud, or across some fields where there is no real footpath, it is 
a poor sort of Paradise. The house, which was ofiginally a farm- 
house, is built in the most odd and irregular manner, and is now 
divided up into three or four small cottages. The end of the 
house, which is old Matthews’ cottage, has a gabled roof, and is 
three stories high, an wnusual thing in this part of Berkshire. 
The rest of the house is built in two stories, and part of it ts 
thatched. ‘The farm was once surrounded by outbuildings, which 
fell into decay, and have been removed. 

Mrs. Matthews’ relations lived in the same cottage in which she 
and her husband now live before she was born. The last farmer 
who had the farm committed suicide by cutting his throat in the 
room in which the Matthews now sleep, but though they have 
spoken to me about a stain on the boards, they have no super- 
stition about the matter. They have many others though, and 
when once you have won their confidence are quite ready to be 
communicative. ‘The old man will tell you several stories of the 
Ananias and Sapphira type, of sudden retribution. These are 
some of them. 
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Two girls were walking together one night. One of them 
counted the stars, and was struck dead instantly. The other, 
who did not count them, got home safely. 

Two men were going through a field of wheat in spring. One 
said to the other, “ This is a fine field of wheat.’ The other 
said, “ Yes, if God Almighty ull let it bide." And in the harvest 


time the field of wheat was still standing in the same state as on 


that day in spring. 

A man was throwing ashes in a field when some of them were 
blown into his eyes. He cursed with anger, and was struck dead 
instantly. They could not move him from the spot, even with 
horses, 50 he had to be bricked over where he lay. 

Aman called Hawkins used to say that there was no Heaven, 
or Hell, or Devil, but that only your conscience made them. When 
he was dying he changed his mind, and kept on crying out that 
his room was full of devils. He could not die until they had 
fetched a sheepskin and wrapped him in it. 

A girl was combing her hair one day and it was tangled. She 
curséd the hair, and Him that made it, and she was struck dead 
instantly. When they went to bury her the coffin seemed extra- 
ordinarily light. They opened it to see the reason, and found it 
was full of smoke. 

Old Matthews has done every kind of work in his day, every 
kind of agricultural work that is to say. He talks proudly of his 
sowing capacities. “They don't know how to sow nowadays,” he 
says, “certainly not with small grain; the larger is easier to 
manage.” He could sow a field of ten acres with a gallon of 
“ turmut™ seed, and this by the initiated appears to have been 
considered a tremendous feat. He has only had a fortnight's 
schooling all his life, but he has a natural shrewdness and intelli- 
gence which has been brightened perhaps by travel, for when he 
was younger he would go to London occasionally to stay with a 
married daughter. He has been to the National Gallery, his 
son-in-law being one of the officials of the place. “ There wur 
some pictures there,” was his comment upon the subject. One 
of the experiences of his life is an unusual and particularly in- 
teresting one. When he was a very small child he was an inha- 
bitant of the Fleet Prison. He cannot remember it himself, but 
has heard all about it from his father, and will give you sone 
interesting details. ‘The father, who was really a Berkshire man, 
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| had settled at Romney, and taken to smuggling. His smuggl * 


goods were seized and he was made debtor to the King for a 


large amount, and as he was unable to pay, ne and his whole ~ 


family were lodged in the Fleet. When they came out they 
returned to their native place, Berkshire. 
Old Matthews and his wife are great herbalists, and send nume- 


‘ous medicinal herbs to their daughter in London, who disposes 


of them to a herb-doctor. They have implicit faith in their con- a 


-coctions, some of which are: tansy-tea for rheumatism, marsh 


mallow poultices for wounds, and white lily root ointment for 
gatherings. But the two herbs by which they set most store are 
wood-sage and horehound, which seem capable of curing almost 
anything indiscriminately. When they were asked to tell of cures 
for warts, they shook their heads; they had never heard of them 


—that was impossible. Warts were described. Oh, werts.” Of 


course they knew of cures for “werts." Cutting slits in a stick 


of elder, or making holes according to the number of warts in 


walnut leaves, and burying them secretly or putting them down 
a well. When the leaves had decayed the warts disappeared. 


_ The steam from the ‘cide of an oven is also declared to be a 


For a good many years of his life Matthews was a shepherd, 
and he tells many amusing stories of sheep-stealing. For a long 
time a ghostly procession was seen in his part of the country, and 
the inhabitants were continually seared by it. One night a man 
exid he “did not care for ghosteses,” and he was determined to 
invest! 
for the procession, When it appeared he rushed into the middle 
of it, flourishing his bludgeon on all sides. The bearers of the 
bier fled, leaving the corpse in the road. It proved to be the 
corpse ofa sheep. The bearers were sheep-stealers. | 

A friend of old Matthews in his shepherding days had seen a 
“corpse,” by which scems to he meant a ghost. The man's dog 
had gone through a hedge, and was making a noise, as he thought 


chasing a rabbit. He leaned over the hedge to see, “and there 


_ sure enuf wur the corpse.” 


“Matthews was coming home from work late one night, when. 
he heard a cart or carriage coming behind him. It had come 
wheels: but he could see nothing. 


te the matter. Taking a huge bludgeon he lay in wait 
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In a little village about six miles from the Matthewses, old Mrs. 
Collins lives in the almshouse. She has a great many stories to 


tell. Her parents died when she was a child, and she was brought 


up by an aunt. She used to work in the fields for fourpence a 
day, and often knew what it was to go dinnerless. Nearly all the 
stories she has to tell she heard from her aunt, who would now, 
she says, were she still alive, be 130 years old. 

The three following riddles come from this source. The first, 
as will easily be perceived, refers to the Gospel story. 


H. and PLP. so well did agree 

To blot out the name of C. 

But they could not do it without the help of G, 
M. was amared and grieved to sce 

Envy and malice in H. and F.P. 


Two died as never was born (Adam and Eve), 
Two born as never died (Enoch and Elijah). 
Two spoke as: never lied (Christ and Balaan's Ass). 


[ saw six birds all in « cage, 

Each of them had one single wing 

That they could fly and sweetly sing. 

Their age did not abate their strength, 

Their tails were thirty foot in length. 
(Bells in the Tower). 


Mrs. Collins also told me the following story, which accounts 
for Ophelia’s saying “‘ They say the owl was a baker's daughter.” 
It was this. Our Lord went to a baker's shop to ask for some- 
thing to eat, and the woman there began making Him a cake. 
But each time she put a handful of four into the pan, she took 
some out saying, “‘ Oo-ooh, that’s too much,” “Oo-ooh, that’s too 
much.” And He said to her 


“Owl thou art-and owl thou shalt be, 
And all the birds of earth shall peck ut thee.” 


4“ And if you come to look at the owl,” said Mrs. Collins, “it 
has more the face of a Christian than a bird.” A variant of this 
story, also told in Berkshire, is that the woman was turned into 
an owl, and condemned always to be poor, and get her food at 


night. 
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“Mrs. Collins also told me a legend of the mole—that it was 
once a fine lady, so fine that the earth was not good enough for 
her to walk upon, so she was made to walk underground—as 
punishment for her pride, one concludes. 

The old woman remembers when murders were very common 
in the country. She told me a story of one murder when both 
the suspected murderer and the corpse (or rather the bones, for 
the murder was not discovered for a long time) were taken up 
into the church tower. ‘The idea was that when the murderer 
touched the corpse it would bleed, but “ the bones were too dry . 
in this case, was Mrs. Collins's comment. 

Another old woman from whom I have gleaned a good deal ts 
Mrs. Hayward. She lives in a cluster of cottages hidden away in 
a corner of the common and surrounded by firtrees. She is 
eighty-two, but one day she became so interested and excited in 
talking about old times that she sang me two songs she used to 
sing in the hayfield when she was a girl of fourteen.’ 

She also told me of a divination which she and other girls used 
to practise in the hayfield. A turf, a bowl of water, and a bough 
were placed upon the ground, and the girls crawled blindfolded to 
touch one of them. Touching the turf signified death, the howl 
of water a christening, and the bough widowhood. Other divina- 
tions she had practised were as follows. Two of the pink 
flowers called “ midsummer men and maidens” were stuck into a 
crack in the wall, and the coming together or moving apart of 
them signified the truth or falseness of the lover. Hempseed 
was sown on Midsummer Eve in the churchyard with the words, 
Here I sow hempseed, Here it shall grow, If my love loves me, 
He will come and mow.” 

Mrs. Hayward further showed me the way to find out a thief 
with a key, the Bible, and the words from Ruth iv. 4: "And 
I thought to advertise thee, saying, Buy it before the inhabitants, 
and before the elders of my people. If thou wilt redeem it, 
redeem it, but if thou wilt not redeem it, then tell me that I may 
know: for there is none to redeem it beside thee, and I am after 
thee. And he said, I will redeem it” The same test was used 


for “courtship,” using instead the words from the Song of 


' Tam sorry to say T have not succeeded in securing them. 
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Solomon, viii. 6, 7.1. This has been done up to quite a recent 
date. 

When her husband was dying, Mrs. Hayward told me, she 
heard three distinct knocks at the bed’s head; and once when a 
relation of hers had died she had seen her “shade,” which is a 
word for ghost, or spirit. She was making the bed, and some- 
thing which she thought was the cat came into the room. She 
went to chase it away, and then she saw that it was the shade 
of a woman. It went downstairs and disappeared. At that 
moment the relation had died. 

This story led me to ask for other signs of death. The following 
were given. A sower in sowing missing a “land” of wheat. An 
apple-tree in bloom out of season. “Ifa corpse lies over Sunday 
there's sure to be another before the month's out.” 

Mrs. Hayward was the authority for the following legends and 
SUVINES : 

A dark Michaelmas and a light Christmas. 
A wet Good Friday and Easter Day, a lot of good grass, and a 
little good hay. 

Wash on Ash Wednesday, and you wash someone out of the 
family. 

Blessed is the woman who bakes on Good Friday, and five 
Fridays afterwards, but cursed is the woman who washes on Good 
Friday and five Fridays afterwards. The reason given for this is: 
When our Lord was going to be crucified He went to a woman's 
house to ask for succour. She was washing, and threw soap-suds 
at Him; then He went to another woman's house, she was baking, 
and gave Himacake. He cursed in the one case, and blessed in 
the other? 

Set a bucket of yeast on Good Friday and you will see a cross 
#athert" it, just as upon hot-cross-buns. <A loaf baked upon 
Good Friday will never go “ropey” or mouldy, and when it is 
grated up, it is good for the whooping cough. 

Not far from Mrs, Hayward’s cottage there is a beautiful spot, 


§ Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm: for love is 
strong as death ; jealousy is cruel as the grave: the coals thereof are coals of 
fire, which hath a most vehement flame, Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it: if a man would give all the substance of his 
house for love, it would utterly be contemned.” 

= CF supra, p. 175, amd Henderson, p. 32. 
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where you stand upon a rising ground with the common at 


feet, sinking into a valley, and then rising up in irregular ground 


upon the other side. Against the sky line as far as you can see 
lie range upon range of distant hills, and behind, dim and myste- 
rious, are the fir-woods. A long row of cottages is built just 
beneath the brow of the hill upon which you are standing, their 
chimneys are nearly on a level with your feet. These cottages 
have been built in some cases by the inhabitants themselves, but 


generally by their fathers and grandfathers. In one of them lives 
an ald woman who is the possessor of samplers and all kinds of — 


delightful things, with which however, be it remarked, she has no 
intention of parting. She belongs to a rather superior family, and 
the cottage she lives in was built by her husband about sixty years 
ago. Amongst her treasures she has two old broadsides. which 
she calls “Saviour’s Letters." They are the well known apocry- 
phal Letter of Agbarus of Edessa, and they were used by her 
mother and grandmother as charms against illness, and were pinned 
inside their dresses to ensure safety in childbirth. I have heard 
of instances of these particular broadsides being used as charmsin 
other cottages in South Berkshire, but this is the only case in which 
I have found them still in existence. Even the oldest inhabitants 


can generally only remember their parents or grandparents having- 


them. The old woman in question keeps hers carefully in the 
family Bible. 
I have collected the following witch-stories in South Berks. 


‘Two men, a carter and a thatcher, lodged together, ate together, 


and slept in the same bed. One day the thatcher said to the 


- carter: “I wonder why it is you look so bad, and so different to 


me, when we eat and live the same.” The carter said: “You 
would look bad too if you were rode about every night as I am.” 
A witch used to come every night, and ride him like a horse, 
“ride him about fearful.” The thatcher was a “girt powerful 
man,” and he said he would change places with the carter and 
sleep his side of the bed. At night the witch came as usual to 
that side of the bed, and put a bridle in the thatcher’s mouth, and 
rode upon him. Then she took him to the stable, and a lot of 
others came to put up their horses. The thatcher was so strong 
he broke the enchanted bridle, and hid under the manger. When 
the witch came in to fetch him, he got out and put the bridle 


upon her instead and rode her off toa blacksmith’s. He said to 
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the blacksmith: “I want a shoe put on my horse's fore-foot.” 
Then he rode her out and left her. The next day the thatcher 
went to his work, and his master came-out looking “very soli- 
tary.” The thatcher asked him what was the matter. Fle said 
his wife was ill and could not get up. “Make her get up,” said 
the thatcher. ‘The master said he could not. “Then make her 
put her right hand out of bed,” said the thatcher. The master 
said he could not. “ Force her to do it,” said the thatcher; and 
at last the husband did so, and there was a great iron horseshoe 
upon her hand. The husband said “he thought he was mamied 
to-an honest woman, but he found he was married to the Devil,” 
so he had her put out of the way—* stifled or something.” 

Old Mrs. Hayward’s mother, when she was a girl of fourteen, 
was living in service in Berkshire. .An old woman who was a 
reputed witch used to come to the house to fetch milk: One day 
the cook said to the girl: “I should like to know for certain if 
she isa witch. When she comes in the morning you get two old 
scrubs (or brooms), and lay them crosswise upon the doorstep. If 
she is a witch she will jump over them, if she is not she will just 
step over them.” The girl did as she was told, and in the morming 
the old woman sweped over the brooms. Apparently she realised 
that a trap had been laid for her, and was very angry, for from 
that moment the girl was bewitched. Next day her copper pan 
ran out when she put the milk into it upon the fire. She sent it 
to Newbury to be mended, but the same thing happened three 
times: in fact she became so unlucky in every way that at last 
she had to leave her situation. 

Mrs. Hayward’s husband was one day going through a ford 
with a load of straw. In the middle of the water the straw all 
fell out of the wagon. He picked it up, and the same thing 
happened again. He saw a cat in front of him, and slashed at it 
with his whip. Then he saw the witch, who said to him “ You've 
had trouble with your straw, carter.” “ Yes,” he said, “and its 
you that’s done it.” But as he had drawn blood from her she was 
never able to do anyone harm again. 

A-woman of sixty told me that when she was a girl in service 
her mistress used to tell her that if she saw a large hare in the 
lane she was not to be afraid, it was only old Mrs. Parsons, This 
Mrs. Parsons, who was a witch, had a daughter who lived three 
miles away from her, and the daughter would go outside her house 
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and call “Mud!" (an abbreviation of mother) below her breath, 
and the mother would be with her in a quarter of an hour. 

One night a man was out walking accompanied by his dog, anid 
he saw a witch called Maria Chandler in the road. The dog went 
at her, and she turned into a hare. The dog followed the hare, 
and bit and tore it. The next morning Maria Chandler was 
found to be all bitten and torn as by a dog, This same witch 
was said to have bewitched a young man, He was always weak 
and ailing, and never could succeed in anything. When she died 
everything was changed. He became well and strong, and able 
to do anything he wished. 

One day a witch called Mrs. Coventry wished to go to Reading 
to sell some nuts at the market. She asked a carter who was: 
going there with his wagon and horses to wait for her at the top 
of the road, and take her there. When the carter got to the top. 
of the road, she was not there, and having no desire for her com- 
pany he whipped up his horses to go on without her. But all the 
whipping and coaxing in the world made no difference; the horses 
could not move. Presently the old woman appeared upon the 
scenes with her basket of nuts. “So you've waited for ma, 
carter,” she said. ‘Put me up in the cart and the horses will go 
on.” So “he could not get shot of her,” said the teller of the 


‘story, and directly she was in the wagon the horses went on, 


One witch is told of who used often to be seen dancing at might 
upon a certain piece of grass called the green. This one was very 
clever in illness and had the power of “ whispering bushes” out of 
people's hands. (A “bush” isthe name for a thorn.) She would 
whisper some words out of the Bible backwards, moving her finger 
over the place where the bush had entered, tell the patient to go 
home and do certain things—put ona poultice sometimes—and 
the “bush” always came out, but not always at the place where it 
went in. 

One day a witch went toa cottage and asked a poor woman to 
give her some bread. ‘The woman refused at first; she had not 
much in the house, and she wanted it for her children. After 
some haggling, however, the witch obtained what she wanted, and 
then she rewarded the hospitality with the most base ingratitude. 
It seems that whether she had been given the bread or not it 
would have made no difference to the fate of the inmates of the 
cottage. They would have been equally unlucky in either case. 
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From that day one of the boys was taken with fits; such terrible 
ones that he had to be strapped mto bed. He got better event- 
ually, but not for a long time. 

The belief in witches is constantly justified by reference to the 
story of the Witch of Endor. “We knows as there was such 
things because we reads of ‘em in the Bible"; and though they 
generally say “there are no such things nowadays,” you feel at the 
same time that they are not quite so certain of it as they make out. 
They are not very fond of talking about witches. One old woman 
remarked that she would sooner talk of something else than “them 


nasty ole black witches.” With curious chronological confusion — 


another old woman said that she thought “our Saviour did away 
with all them things.” Another curious instance of chronological 
ignorance, coming from a woman of really unusual natural intelli- 
gence was this. She had some coins which she bad dug up ina 
field and wished to sell. One of them she had been told was a 
Queen Anne farthing. “That is very old," she said: “ before the 
flood.” 

One old woman told me that her mother when she was a girl 
had been instructed by a gipsy how to gain the power to injure 
people. The recipe was this: “When you go to the Sacrament 
do not eat the bread, but carry it away in your hand. Go into the 
churchyard and walk round it three times saying the Belief and the 
Lord's Prayer backwards. Then you will see a great black toad, 
which is old Satan. Give it the bread to eat, and after that you 
can do anything you wish to people.” ! 

A story is told in South Berks of two witches being buried 
“quick.” One, it 15 said, lived a day longer than the other, 
because a man in passing threw her the core of an applé to eat. 
This story is told by people in different villages, and the same 
spot for the occurrence is always named. It is said that the holes 
can stil] be seen, and that nothing will grow over them. I have 
not been to the place, s0 cannot vouch personally for the truth of 
the statement. 

At Cottington Hill, one of the highest in the neighbourhood, in 
-Kingsclere, just over the border of Berkshire, it is said that there 
were at one time at that place alone enough witches and wizards 
to draw a ton load up it. 


' CE Felt: Lore, xii., 168. 


or. 
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Witches, the Berkshire people say, could go through keyholes 
and all manner of unlikely places. They would drag people in 
the night through prickly hedges, and in the morning they were 
covered with scratches. They were particularly fond of taking 
the form of hares. People would shoot at them with guns filled 
with peas, and then they did not come again. 

When men possessed the powers of witches, people speak of 
them as being able to “lay spells.” Old Mrs, Collins's aunt, 
before mentioned, remembered a man named Cowdrey who lived 
ata certain farm and was able to “lay spells." A man went into 
Cowdrey’s field one night to steal some turnips ; when he had 
filled his basket and wished to go out of the field, he could not, 
for there was water all round it. Wherever he tried to go there 
was water, so he had to stay there all night, and in the morning 
Cowdrey came and found him. Another man had stolen a “slab” 
or block of wood belonging to Cowdrey, and instead of taking it 
to his own cottage, as he intended, he found himself with his 
stolen property in Cowdrey’s house. 

Another man living in another farmhouse in the same village 
was also able to “lay spells." A carter lost a pony and went to 
ask this man where it was. He told him there was going to bea 
storm, and that he had better get home, and that when he got 
home he would find the pony, but that it would not be advisable 
for him to keep it. The carter remarked that it looked very un- 
like rain ; however, he set off homewards, and before he got there 
a terrific storm broke over him, and the pony came down in the 
rain just in front of him. He took it home, but was not able to 
keep it. The man who had worked these wonders said upon his 
death-bed “a great many things have been done by scholarship, 
but as for me I have had dealings with the Devil.” 

The following is a ghost-story that was‘told me. A man was 
sitting wpon a stile in a certain lane lighting his pipe with a tinder 
box. A beautiful horse with a lady upon it came along. The 
horse seemed frightened at the flash of the tinder-box, so the man 
offered to lead it past. He laid his hand upon the bridle, but his 
hand went through the horse, which, however, followed him the 
whole way home. 

The country of which I have been speaking is some distance 
from the White Horse, and that part of Berks which has been 
made so well known by Tom Hughes, and its character is quite 


= 
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different. I know nothing of the folklore of that part of the 
country so cannot speak from personal experience of any similarity 
between it and the few gleanings which I have noted in this 
paper. 
| L, SALMON, 
P.S.—An old woman lately told me the following. Ghosts used 
to be laid in the sheepfolds, because the sheep are such “ innercent 
craturs.” Thirteen ministers used to stand round and read some- 
thing out of the Bible, six reading forwards and seven backwards, 
until the ghost was conquered. 


Houipay (rLEANINGS: I. CoRNWALL. 


WHEN staying last August at the little village of Looe, Cornwall, 
asked an old Cornish woman to go with me through the woods 
to visit a friend of mine, It was in the evening. She at once 
replied, “Tt is the twenty-first of the month. I daren’t go through 
the woods.” “Why not?” I asked. “ 2/vngs is said. 1 should 
hear all my future and my friends’ futures whispered in the trees ; 
indeed I daren’t, Miss!” A Cornish maidservant afterwards told 
mé the same thing, also using the expression, “ Things is said”; 
but she did not add the explanation about hearing the future 
described. 

Makcaret E. Hatt. 
Northaw Place, roth November, 1902. 
[This Cornish belief is not mentioned either by Hunt or by 

Miss Courtney.— Ep.] 

I]. SHROPSHIRE. 
I was on the Wrekin one day last August with my children and 

a niece with fair hair and a very fair complexion. About half way 

up the hill is a “cocoanut shy” presided over by an elderly 

woman whose principal occupation, I learnt, was drawing (ie, 
hawking) coal at Wellington, about two miles distant. As we 
descended the hill she had just set up her cocoanuts for the day ; 
and the children being anxious for a shy, I suggested that my 
niece should have first turn. The suggestion, however, did not 
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meet with the woman's approval. ‘No, you take first turn, sir,” 
she said, “and bring me luck.” I inquired whether she thought 
a man would bring more luck than a woman. ‘ Yes, do, si,” 
she replied ; “but it must be some one dark.” Accordingly, to 
oblige her I had the first shy, at which she was much pleased. 
“There's some folks,” she said, “as don't believe it makes any 
difference whether the first that shies is dark or fair. But I do, 
I have taken notice of it, and there's a deal init.” She herself, 
she added, was avery lucky person. “There’s a many” (small 
itinerant vendors, she meant) “likes to have,a halfpenny or a 
penny off me first thing in the morning, because I bring ‘em luck.” 
On leaving I paid her a shilling, which she promptly spat on for 
luck before putting it into her pocket. It was the first money she 
had taken that day. 
F. A. MILNE, 


How To anwuL “ BLoop-BrRoTHERHOOD,” 


The following extract from the official despatches of the Lango 
Expedition of rgo1 against a band of Soudanese mutineers and 
their Lango allies in the Nile Province of Uganda, published in- 
the Gaseffe of 12th Sept. 1902, Is here quoted from the Morming 
Fosi of Sept. 13th. 

“The mutineers [who] had established themselves in the country 
of the Chief Obokhe (now a prisoner), made friends with such of 
the Lango clans as surrounded them most nearly, and in most 
eases made ‘blood-brotherhood’ with them. . . . . When some 
of the Chiefs subsequently said they wished to help us but dared 
not, owing to this ‘blood-brotherhood,’ a sufficiently ridiculous: 
ceremony had to be gone through to free their consciences. Dr. 
Bagshawe, with due formalities, injected a dose of apomorphia 
into the cicatrix of the incision made in the ‘blood-brotherhood’ 
rites. ‘This made the patient violently sick in about five minutes, 
A few nadseous draughts afterwards completed the operation, and 
the subject's satisfaction in the breaking of the spell.” 


(CHARLOTTE 8. BURNWE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Foocs 1x WIrcHcRaArT. 


TxeE following extract from the Parish Register of Wells, in 
Norfolk, for the year 1583, was contributed to Tie Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1792, Part 11, p. 904, by a correspondent who used 
the signature J. H. 1, however, quote from Mr. Gomme’s reprint 
in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine Library—English Topography, Part 
WHI, p. 113. I am quite ignorant of the way in which these 
eges were treated. Can any student of folklore enlighten me? 
ft would seem that the crime was regarded as proved. Has any 
record of the trial come down to our time from which we might 
gather what was the nature of the evidence which satisfied the 
jury? 

“Misled uppo’ ye West Coaste coming from Spain; whose deathes were 
brought to pas by the detestable woorking of an execrable witch of Kings 
Lynn, whose name was Mother Gabley ; by boyling, or rathes labouring of 
eerteyne eggs in a payle full of colde water; afterwards approved sufficiently 
at the arraignment of the said witch. 


Richard Waller. ' f Henry Gouldamith, 
Chnatopher Dodie. 2 Walter Marshall, 
John Bunting. =, Robert Butler, 
William Craven. as Oliver Cobh, 
Gregory Baxter. | a William Barret. 
Christopher Baxter. on | Richard Dye." 
Thomas Ayre. | 


EDWARD Peacock, F.S.A, 


(‘The extract from the Wells Parish Register which Mr. Peacock 
quotes is also given in Gentleman's Magasine Library | Popular 
Superstitions), p. 235. The rite was evidently one of sympathetic 
ic, Taising a storm at sea by simulating one in a pail, Exg- 
shells are referred to as. witches’ boats in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Women Pieased, quoted in Ells's Brand, i, 19, and in Choire 
Notes from N. and Q. (foiklore), p. 7, locality Folland.—Ep.] 


Az2 Correspondence. 


ButTEgFLY CHARM. 


Mr. Charles Rhodes Hirst, aged 23, formerly a clerk in my 
office, and now in the Town Clerk’s office in Sheffield, tells me 
that when boys at Walkley near that city go in search of butter- 
flies they sing the following words to the following air, which he 
has written out for me himself :— 





tres, ; Writing a let - ter as fast as she can 


Mr. Hirst says that he is very familiar both with the words and 
the air, having heard them often during the last ten years. He 
says that when a butterfly appears the boys cease to sing, pull their 
coats off, and, taking hold of them by one sleeve, try to throw them 
over the butterfly and catch it. 

In some parts of Europe, as well as in Eastern Asia, the butter- 
fly is regarded as 2 human soul which has escaped from the body 
(Frazer, Golden Bough, i., 259, 264; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 
English translation, ii., 829, where reference is made to the Greek 
wey). Can it be that this traditional formula, usually addressed 
to the ladybird, but here to the butterfly, once had for its object 
the recall of a wandering soul by rehearsing the misfortunes which 
required the owner's presence at home? 

It may be observed that the words “butter-fly,” “lady-bird,” and 
“lady-cow,” have not yet been explained, | 

5. O. Appy. 


AKEVIEWS. 





Sr Water Scott's MINSTRELSY oF THE ScoTTISH BORDER. 
Edited by’ T. F. HeNpERsoN. 4 vols., 8yo. Wm. Black- 
wood and Sons, rg0z. Price £2 2s, net. 


THESE four handsome volumes are a worthy presentation of a 
work which has long since become a classic without losing a whit 
of its freshness or charm. In size and type they pleasantly recall 
the familiar originals, while they are enriched with a number of 
useful and business-like notes and with a very pleasing photo- 
gravure from the portrait of Sir Walter by Sir William Allan. 
All criticisms notwithstanding, this is an edition which any book- 
lover may be proud to possess. 

Mr. Henderson is evidently a thoroughly competent local anti- 
quary, and has completed, elucidated, and occasionally corrected, 
Scott's historical notes with the most conscientious care and 
pains, and in a very satisfactory manner. He has also examined 
all the still-existing MS. and other copies of the ballads from which 
scott worked, and he gives the pariorwm readings in footnotes, 
showing clearly which portions of the published ballads are due 
to Scott himself, and which to his authorities. (Scott's method 
was to collate the several variants, choosing the best lines and 
stanzas of each, but not scrupling to add lines and even stanzas 
when his authorities did not satisfy him.) 

All this part of Mr, Henderson's work is excellent. We say this 
the more emphatically, as we have some serious criticisms to make 
in other respects. He approaches the ballads themselves rather 
from the standpoint of the local historian or the biographer than 
from that of the lover of poetry, of romance, or of folklore. “The 
pmo: valuable and original part of Scott's undertaking,” he says, 
“was the preservation and annotation of ballads specially con- 

pected with the Border”; and his own interest in the work lies 
chiefly in tracing the part played by these legendary and anti- 
 quarian studies in giving its special distinction to the genius of 

VOL, MIL, 2F 
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‘ithe Author of Waveriey"; a point on which he makes some 
very good observations (pp. xiv., xv.). But the effect of this stand- 
point is that his treatment of the “ Romantic Ballads” is far from 
satisfactory. He is haunted by chronic doubts of their genuineness, 
and by continual anxiety to prove their modernity, or, at least, their 
literary origin. So nervously suspicious is he that he omits the 
music (given in Lockhart’s edition) altogether, “5 there 15 no 
little dubiety as to the genuine antiquity of ballad airs” (p. Xxxix.), 
ignorant apparently thata scientific musician can date and describe 
a tune as accurately as a palaographer dates a manuscript. If 
a ballad is ill-thymed, prosaic, or vulgar, he decides that it 1s 
the composition of the peasant-reciter himself; if it shows poetic 
feeling, it is due to the collector—Leyden, Sharpe, Hogg, or 
Laidlaw—who recorded it; regardless of the difference in style 
between the ballads in question and the original works of these 
versifiers of Scott’s day. Poetic fire, apparently, is for him. a 
gift bestowed only on the literary and the cultured. No peasant: 
bred poet, no “ mute inglorious Milton,” enters into his calcula- 
tions: 4 strange exclusiveness in the fellow-countryman of the 
Ayrshire Ploughman, or even the Ettrick Shepherd. To those 
who believe that folk-song springs from the folk he attributes the 
idea, long ago ridiculed by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, that “the collective 


folk assembled in folk-moot, simultaneously shouted” songs and’ 


proverbs by a common inspiration (/o/4-Lere, iv., 234); and we 
fear it would be vain to try and convince him that he ts fighting 
against windmills, | 
If forgery cannot be suspected, the poor ballad (if it have no 
historical basis), is belittled in some other way. Brown Adam is 


remarkable in the story." Cieré Saunders is “a mere (!) vari- 
tion of the seven hostile brethren tale”; the commentator not 
perceiving that, apart from the poetic merit of the ballad, that ts 


just where the interest of the story lies. In fact, he seems unable 
to perceive either the conditions of the “ problem of diffusion” or 


the issues involved in it. He says “the late Professor Child's list 
of foreign ballads is in many respects invaluable, but it 1s possible 
to overrate or misunderstand its significance”; and credits Mr. 
Lang with the amazing opinion that many of our ballads: must 


have existed “millions of years before the existence of any human 


records!" He then cites Professor Child against the very early’ 
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origin of ballad plots, without perceiving that the Professor's real 
point in the passage quoted is that the occurrence of the same 
ballad story in (say) Spain and Sweden does not necessarily prove 
that it was inherited by both from a common ancestor, as it might 
easily have been carried from one to another during the Middle 
Ages. Mr. Henderson himself accounts for the likeness of plots, 
(which he minimises), by coincidence and by conscious copying, 
and says that folklorists “‘appear to be quite unaware of the fact 
that there are romance stories common to nearly all the nations 
of Europe.” This is the very point that the Inbours of the folk- 
Jorists have established, and that not with regard to romances 
alone. Where, we may ask, did the romances get this common 
stock of stories from? Mr. Henderson makes no attempt to discuss 
the relations of the folktale to the romance and the ballad. 

This want of grasp of the whole question of ballad-origins is the 
more surprising as Mr. Henderson refers freely to the writings of 


Mr. Frazer, Mr. Hartland, Principal Rhys, and other folklorists. 


Bren a harmless ballad-ghost calls forth a note (vol. iil, p. 329), 

“For more definite superstitions regarding the return of ghosts 
see Fraser's [sc] Gaiden Bough, ii., 85-87," 

Mr. Henderson's own view of the ongin of ballads is that “the 
question is really one of poetic form.” This, and the sort of irrita- 
tion he shows in speaking of variants, lead us to suspect that, after 
all, the “origin” he desires to arrive at’is simply the full-blown 
English (or Scottish) ballad as its now-forgotten author originally 
composed it. This we are afraid is a hopeless quest, for none can 
aver that even the earliest blackletter broadside (though neces- 
sarily unaltered by reciter or collector since publication) is the 
“orginal” ballad; the most corrupted “ traditional” version of 
it may be inherited from an older form still. Meantime we turn 
with pleasure from Mr. Henderson's “ Prefatory Note " to Scott's 
own “Introductory Remarks on Popular Poetry." Little as Sir 
Walter knew of folktales and the problems of their origin and 
diffusion, his mingled common sense and poetic insight enabled 
him to give a lucid exposition of the probable genesis of folk- 
song which we, with our infinitely wider knowledge, may largely 
supplement, but in which we shall find but little to correct. 


CHARLOTTE 5S. Huene. 
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THe Home-Lire or Borneo Heap Hunters, its FESTIVALS 
AND Foik-Lore. By Wittiam Henry Furness, 3°, M.D. 
F.R.G.S. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1902. 


THis beautifully printed and profusely illustrated volume forms 
an important contribution to our knowledge of the natives of 
Sarawak. Dr. Furness is not content with superficial impressions, 
but takes pains to make himself, and his readers, acquainted with 
the trains of thought underlying the practices he describes. The 
chapters on Sarawak in Dr. Haddon’s Head-Hunters, Black, Whute, 
and Brown (reviewed supra, p. 101), and the volume now before 
us, supplement one another, and should be read together. 

Tt is natural to turn first to the descriptions of head-hunting 
and the traditions ofits origin. The practice having been abolished, 
or at least restrained by the Rajah, the author had no opportunity 
of witnessing an actual head-hunt. He accompanied a war cx- 
pedition ; but the enemy had retired beyond reach. Inasmuch 
as it was impossible to think of returning without at least one 
head, a second-hand head had to be obtained by borrowing. The 
ceremonies (carefully described) which followed were, therefore, 
to some extent a make-believe. Yet there 1s no reason to think 
they did not accurately represent the onginals. Dr. Furness 
made efforts to ascertain the meaning of the practice of heacl- 
hunting, and to follow the train of thought by which, a5 one of 
the chiefs told him, “those who were once our enemies become 
our guardians, our friends, our benefactors.” The result does not 
carry us very far. It is certain that, once a head has been 
brought home and the appropriate ceremonies have been per- 
formed, it is regarded as a sacred object, the habitation or embodi- 
ment of some super-human spirit or spiritual power. A custom 
still fraught with peril to saintly personages in the East, as once 
in the West also, is that of securing a divinity by slaying some 
powerful or holy man. His spirit, abiding with or mear the 
muddy vesture of decay which it has thus put off, becomes the 
guardian of the place. But Dr, Furness does not make it clear 
that this is the belief of the Sibops and other head-hunting tribes 
of Borneo. On the contrary, one of their chiefs told him: “Tf 
my head were cut off, my second self would go to Bulun Matai 
[the fields of the dead] where beyond a doubt I should be happy ; 
the Dayongs [shamans, priests] tell us, and surely they know, 
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that those who have been brave and have taken heads, as I have, 
will be respected in that other world and will have plenty of 
riches. When I die my friends will beat the gongs loud and 
shout out my name, so that those who are already in Balun 
Matai will know that I am coming, and meet me when I cross 
over the stream on Bintang Sikdépa [the great log]. I shall be 
glad enough to see them. But I don’t want to go to-day, nor 
to-morrow.” Hence it would appear that the spirits who become 
the guardians of the owners of the heads are not those of the 
onginal owners when the heads were those of living men. We 
must not be too sure of this, because the minds of savages are 
built, ike other minds, in watertight compartments, and fre- 
quently hold inconsistent opinions. Moreover, it would seem 
that the practice of head-hunting comes from without and is of 
recent introduction among many of the tribes. 

It may be, therefore, that the practice is imperfectly pe 
by the peoples of Sarawak, that they do not understand its original 
purpose and have not thought out its logical relation with their 
indigenous religion, which it partly overrides ; or it may be that 
there is something more to fe leant than Dr. Furness and 
Dr. Haddon have been able to ascertain concerning the religious 
beliefs of the Kenyahs and similar tribes of Borneo. Either 
hypothesis is consistent with the researches of Mr. Kruyt,a Dutch 
enquirer in Celebes and among the Dyaks and Battaks. The 
Toradja of Celebes, at all events, appear from his account to 
recognise a three-fold soul in every living being. That which is 
attached to the skull and is acquired by the head-hunter is only 
one soul of the three. The breath (the first of the three souls) 
éxpires at death, the personal soul departs to the place of souls, 
but the third is a part of the universal soul or vital ether, It is 
of this that the head-hunter becomes possessed. He deposits the 
skull in the shrine of his ancestral manes, and thereby augments 
their portion of the universal soul. It would be well if enquiries 
were made in the island of Borneo with a view to ascertain 
whether such ideas have any currency there. 

Dr. Furness, I gather, never had the luck to be present at a 
birth ora marriage. Neither of these is among the incidents of 
the book. But the ceremonies attending the naming of a chiefs 
son are detailed with minuteness. The name is given to a child 
about a year after birth. Until then the babe is under certain 
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restrictions, or taboos: One of these reminds us of our owt 
superstition that a child must be carried upstairs before it is 
carried down, The Kenyah houses are built on piles and reached 
by a rude ladder; and a child must not be carried down the ladder 
to the ground until it has received a name. The naming is the 
formal admission of a babe to the kindred. If it die before the 
rite, there is no mourning for it. The rite is one of baptism; 
performed by a Dayong, who pours water over the baby’s head, 
and says: “ Be thy name so-and-so!” It is preceded by a number 
of sacrifices and other formalities, one of the most curious of which 
is that of procuring new fire by means of the sacred fire-saw. 

The subject of taboo has a chapter to itself, and is besides. 
copiously illustrated in treating of other matters. Personal adorn- 
ments are discussed in a very interesting chapter, the value of 
which is much enhanced by the beautiful plates. The ear is 
distorted by piercing and prolonging the lobe, and among men 
by puncturing the shell to admit of the insertion of a tiger-cat's” 
tooth. The eyebrows and eyelashes are pulled out. ‘The teeth 
are blackened and pierced for the insertion of brass. pins. 
Tattooing is practised. ‘The patterns are elaborate and often of 
great beauty, but the suffering and risk incurred in producing 
them must be equally great. Yet ladies who had undergone the’ 
operation with fortitude looked in horror and amazement on 
pictures of European ,belles deformed with wasp-waists. ‘They 
wondered, not merely at the ugliness but the pain at the cost of 
which the deformity must have been obtained. 

Such are a few of the subjects with which Dr. Furness is 
concerned in this delightful book. It is written in a lively and 


humorous style, with much literary power, and is calculated to _ 


appeal to a wide circle of readers beyond professed anthropologists. 
The photographic illustrations are of great beauty, and also of 
permanent value as representations of scenes and objects which in 
a few years’ time will either have perished or have been profoundly 
modified by the influence of British rule. 


E. Sipney HaRTLanp. 
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AntTigueE Works oF ART FROM Benin. Hy General AvocustTus 
Pirt-Rivers. tgoo. 125. 6d. Privately printed. To be 
obtained from BG. ‘T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn. 


From Mr. E. T. Batsford we have received a copy of the privately 
printed avigue Works of Art from entn, prepared with all the 
Minute care, accuracy, and completeness that characterise the 
late General Pitt-Rivers' work. The interest of the volume lies 
in the plates, for the introduction is a bnef historical note on the 
various expeditions to Benin, and the explanatory letterpress 


attached to the illustrations is a catalogue, not a criticism. Dis- 


covered by the Portuguese, probably in the early fifteenth century, 
Benin had been visited by the Dutch and by the Swedes before an 
English expedition arrived on the coast in 1553. It would seem 
at that time to have been a large town, and trade was encouraged 
by the king. Both the artistic works, with which this book is 
concerned, and the human sacrifices, for which the place was 
afterwards so notorious, were remarked on by a Dutchman— 
Nyendacel—in 1702. Benin was visited by Sir Richard Burton 
and by Captain H. L. Galloway. The latter in 1892 described the 
city a8 a mere shadow of its former greatness, having decayed with 
the abolition of the slave trade. The unfortunate armed expedition 
into Benin in 1896, from which only two men escaped out of some 
two hundred and fifty, is within everyone's recollection. The 
casts, &c., illustrated in this book were found in the royal com- 
pound by the punitive expedition of 1897; together with many 
others, a fine collection of which is in the British Museum. 
Concerning their origin nothing could be learnt from the natives, 
although some were obviously used amongst the apparatus of the 
Ju-ju sacrifices. They were found buried, and covered with blood. 

The forty-nine pages of excellent illustrations are well worthy of 
study, not merely by the folklorist, but by the ethnographer alsa, 


as showing, amongst other things, the native appreciation of varying ; 


humantypes: The differences between the realistic negro heads of 
Nos. 26, 82, 94-99, and 132 are as well marked as those between 
the Europeans of Nos. 129, 247, 298, and Plate 47. That the 
‘type shown in Plate 16 1s that of the ruling class is apparent from 
the close correspondence between this and the conventionalised 
royal and noble figures on the ritual objects. General Pitt-Rivers 
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collection contains examples of every sort of work obtained at 
Benin. Of pottery there was hardly any—one small Negro’s head 
being specially noted as exceptional; bronze was the usual material 
for bas-reliefs and weapons alike, Many specimens of carved ivory 
were also found, varying from armlets to trumpets carved out of a 
whole elephant's tusk. One leopard’s mask (No. 153) is especially 
old. These masks, usually cast in bronze, are a great feature of 
Benin art. They are too small to have been worn on the face, 


and animal masks are as common as human. Many of the figures: 


are represented as wearing heads slung round the waist, kiltwise, 
asanomament. Necklaces, varying from beautifully finished casts 
of shells to a solid curved necklet representing vultures pecking 
at skeletons ; elaborate four-sided bells, hanging lamps, stools, 
bowls, coffers and jugs, flasks (lange and small), cast in bronze or 
carved out of cocoanut shells; the list is as interesting as it is 
long and varied. 

Specially noteworthy are the dancing swords or wands of the 
virgins (Plate 29, No. 330), the sceptre decorated (amongst other 
things) with agricultural implements; and the elaborate royal 
mace—No. 66-72, where the enthroned king is holding a stone 


axe. The sacrificial blocks, Nos. 259-60, and 333-5, and the 


method of sacrificing an animal shown in the bas-relief on Plate 47 
are also interesting, as are the few examples of attempted realism. 
After the human figure it was im birds that the Benin artists were 
most successful; ther animals show want of observation. That 


Portuguese influence produced this special phase of West African: 


art seems pretty certain. General Pitt-Rivers both held so himself, 
and quotes the similar opinion of Nyendaecel in the eighteenth 
century. That the men represented are intended for Portuguese 
is clear from Nos. 84, 289, to take no other instances. Of the 
earliest Portuguese expedition there would seem to be little trace, 
as all the European figures that have survived are in sixteenth 
century costume, and the greatest artistic activity should probably 
be ascribed to that period. Nyendacel speaks of the actual pro- 
duction of casts as going on whilst he was in Benin, but later 
writers do not mention the art, which must therefore have died 
out during the eighteenth century. Space prevents us from giving 
‘a more detailed account, but General Pitt-Rivers’ name is in itself 
a Sufficient guarantee for the value and interest of the volume: 
MARGARET Eyre, 
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History anp CHroNoLoGyY OF THE MyTH-Makinc AcE. By 
J. F. Hewrrr, Late Commissioner of Chotia Nagpur. 
With Map, Plates, and Diagrams. James Parker & Co. 
19OT. 


Ever since the beginnings of the study of myths, enquirers have 
been inclined, like Mr. Casaubon, to search for some one “ key 
to all the mythologies.” Often, as in the case of Max Miller and 
the nature school, they have hit on a true principle, and run it to 
death; so’ the latest exponent of this school, O. Gilbert, who 
derives everything from the clouds, has been led to propound the 
most fantastic theories in order to include everything. The day 
of totems too, seems to be waning; and of late years the tendency 
has been to exaggerate the importance of astronomy. This is 
exemplified in the works of Mr, Robert Brown, Jr., and Mr. St. 
Clair. The book now before us is a third instance of the same 
mistake. 

Mr. Hewitt divides his work into books dealing successively 
with the Age of Polar Star Worship, the Age of Lunar-Solar 
Worship, and the Age of Solar Worship. He connects the reli- 
_ gious beliefs which he sees, with the worship of trees and animals, 
with the various migrations of mankindyand with their arrange- 
ment of the calendar; and uses his principles to interpret certuin 
legends of the saints and others, But these connections are not 
made clear. Probably they are clear to the writer, but to the 
reader they are not so. Nor is proof offered, other than coinci- 
dence, of the connection of astronomy with religion, The theories 
are, for the most part, propounded ex eafkedra, and left to com- 
mend themselves by their inherent appropriateness. Symbolism 
and metaphor too often do duty for argument. Thus Mr. Hewitt 
says : 

Achilles was the sun-god of the race of the Myrmidons or ants, the sons of 
the red earth, the Adamite race who succeeded the sons of the southern 
mother-tree, and who believed that man was formed from the dust of the earth 
moulded by the Divine Potter, the Pole-star god, who turned the potter's 
wheel of the revolving earth. 


This is all pure imagination. Symbolism is also used to explain 
ceriain primitive signs, amongst them the sign for the female, which 
is clearly pictorial (p. 72). ‘The Bceotian ecl, in place of being a 
fisher’s firstling, is also moralised (p. 128); so is the bed of 
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Odysseus (p. 144), where the potter's wheel reappears. There 1s 
no historical examination, as there should be, of the principles 
and limitations of symbolism, which, in western lands at least, plays 
a much smaller part than is usually assumed. 

Mr. Hewitt also ventures on the dangerous ground of etymology. 
Eurytus, he says, comes from ¢piw, Achman from @yuc3 a, 4 
and s are “interchangeable letters"; “ay@eyuqecs is the “ one-legged 
fire-drill "; and so forth. Again: the oldest Cyclopean walls are 
said here to be accurately fitted polygonal; and there are many 
other signs that Mr, Hewitt’s general knowledge is insufficient for 
the building up of a universal theory such as this. 

But when we come to Indian questions, the case is altered. 
Mr. Hewitt can tell us by first-hand knowledge of the village 
system, sacred groves and common halls, of priestly ritual revealed 
to him as a special favour (p. 159), and the customs of Chota 
Nagpur. We cannot help wishing he had confined himself to 
these topics, and give us in. detail what he hints at or sketches: 
in tantalising fashion. There is much of value to be learned from 
the book by a discriminating reader ; but the general impression 
is one of confused statement and rash inference. 


——SE_—EE—————————————————————— 


Tue Earcy History of SYRIA AND PaLesTINeE. By L. B. Paton. 
Tue THeoLtocy anp Etuics or THE Henrews. By A. Durr: 
‘The Semitic Series. Vols. i, and iv. London: Nimmo, 
1902. Gs. each. 


Dr..Paron has written a model book. He has packed into a 
short compass the greater part of the new knowledge which modern 
discovery has given us of the pre-Israclitish history of Palestine. 
And his exposition of it is so orderly and lucid as to afford no. 
excuse for misunderstandings on the part of the most uninstructed 
reader. Maps, which give evidence of having been compiled with 
reat care, have been added to the text, and a valuable feature of 
the volume is the very full, if mot exhaustive, list of books and 
articles bearing upon the subject of i The book, in short, is the 
best account that has yet appeared of the early history of Sytia. 
Naturally, it is confined to results rather than to the collection 
of materials. [t is, moreover, a compilation; Dr. Paton does not 
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profess to be an original authority, but trusts to others for his facts. 
Generally he shows himself a cautious and well-trained critic whose 
judgment may be depended on. Now and then, however, the 
inevitable weakness of second-hand information betrays itself, and 
statements are made which a first-hand acquaintance with the facts 
would have modified or prevented. Like most of his countrymen, 
Dr. Paton is a little too ready to accept the latest theory or pro- 
nouncement, especially if it comes from a German. What he says 
about the Khabiri is an illustration of this ; whoever else they may 
have been they could not have been identical with the 44a6fafi or 
“plunderers.” The compound ideograph sa-caz, Atabéafw in 
Assyrian, is a well-known ideograph ; Ad4a/irw is a totally different 
word. 

There are other questions about which more than one view 1s 
possible, and where therefore scholars are likely to differ as to 
which they prefer, Dr. Paton’s chronology, for mstance, seems to 


me far too short, Borchardt’s date for the twelfth Egyptian 


dynasty is incompatible with what we already know of the number 
of the Egyptian kings, and rests on an application of astronomy to 
chronology which the want of scientific precision in the monu- 
mental record makes merely illusory. As Wiedemann and Oppert 
have pointed out, the date is just as likely on the same grounds to 
be between one and two thousand years earlier. The same is the 
ease as regards Babylonian chronology. Our only authority for it 
is the native annals, and until we recover the materials that lay 
before the native annalists we have neither reason nor might to 
question their categorical statements. We may on purely @ priors 
grounds think that Nabonidos exaggerated when he asserted that 
Naram-Din lived 3,200 years before his own time, but a5 long as 
the historical materials which Nabonidos possessed are not in our 
hands we have no better date to substitute for it. 

Professor Duff's Zkeo/ogy and Ethics of the Hebrews, which 
forms the fourth volume of the Semitic Series, is a very different 
sort of work from Dr. Paton’s. The crudeness and unsubstantiated 
character of its statements are equalled only by the confidence 
with which they are put forward. The Professor knows far more 
about the Hebrews and their history than the Old Testament 
writers, though the sources of his knowledge, archeological or 
otherwise, would be difficult to find. The nature of the book 
may be sufficiently gathered from the language its author uses of 
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the return from the Exile. “Men are asking,” he-tells us, “ was 
\ there ever a retum? The answer is becoming possible, and so far 
it is clearly in the negative.” It is strange that Professor Dulf 
and the school to which he belongs cannot see that those outside 
it require more solid evidence for the reversal of our traditional 
history than the “inner consciousness” or dogmatic pronounce- 
ment of the modern critic. We cannot draw historical conclusions 
from philology, whose province lies elsewhere, and “ critical tact” 
is convincing only to the critic himself. 

The series of which Professor Duff's volume forms part was 
introduced by a volume by myself, and 1 embrace the present 
opportunity to warn readers against putting their trust in the text 
of it. It was published without my having seen a single proof, the 
result being that it teems with misprints. Some of them are 50 
obvious that every reader can correct them for himself; others 
unfortunately are such as need a knowledge of Assyriology for their 
detection. Even the one note contributed by the editor contains 
@ printer's error. 

A. H. SAYCE. 


Sourap AND Rustem: the Epic Theme of a Combat between 
Father and Son. <A Study of its Genesis and Use in 
Literature and Popular Tradition. By Murray ANTHONY 
Potter, A.M. London: David Nutt. 1902. 


Iw this scholarly book, which in its original form was a doctorate 
thesis accepted by the authorities of Harvard University, Mr. 
Potter discusses a group of folktales of which one form ts familiar to 
English readers in the delightful verses of Matthew Arnold. The 
skeleton of the tale describes how “a man departs from home, in 
war service, in search of adventure or for purposes of trade, 
leaving behind him a wife and son, perhaps unborn, or already 
quite a lad. He is absent for years, The boy grows up, and for 
some. reason or other seeks his father, or the latter may finally 
retum. In either case the two meet and, through lack of 
recognition, fight. The outcome may be either tragic or happy. 
In the former case the relationship is not discovered till one of 
the two combatants is mortally wounded. In the latter the 
contest is brought to a close by explanations.” This, the Father 
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and Son Combat proper, appears in its oldest forms in the 
Mahabharata, the Greek tale of Ulysses and Telegonus, the Insh 
Cuchullainn Saga, the Persian Shih Nameh, the German Hilde- 
branslied, the Russian Ilya ballads, and elsewhere. 

There are various forms of the narrative. In one class the 
father meets the mother away from home and the union is more 
or less ephemeral; in the other the marriage is contracted at 
home and the union is regarded as permanent. In most of the 
forms of the story, the variants of which are carefully reviewed by 
Mr, Potter, the most important points are: the uncertainty as to 
paternity, intimately connected with the man’s marriage away frdm 
home ; the prominent role played by the woman, either in wooing 
or in other ways ; the callous abandonment by the father of mother 
and child ; and, finally, the son's search for the father 

Mr. Potter mentions, and wisely rejects, various suggestions 
advanced to account for the Father and Son Combat incident, 
such as Miss Weston’s theory that it represents a struggle between 
old and new divinities of vegetation, a theme illustrated in Dr. 
Frazer's treatment of the Arician rite; and Liebrecht’s explana- 
tion that it arises from a custom, such as that found in Raratonga, 
where the son, as he grew up, fought with his father for the pas- 
session of the paternal property. 

Mr. Potter's explanation is on quite other lines. He suggests 
that the marriage or connection of the woman with a stranger 
implies exogamy, and that the prominence of the role played by 
the woman. is based on a condition of matriarchy, under which the 
woman has the fullest liberty of choosing her lover, while, as in 
marmages of the Beena form, the man lives permanently or only 
temporarily in the family of the relations of his bide, who retain 
the right to admit into their own clan the offspring of the union. 
In the course of the discussion of this theory Mr, Potter reviews 
at considerable length several questions connected with the early 
law of marriage, such as Exogamy, the Matriarchate, Polyandry and 
Polygamy, Divorce, Sexual Hospitality, Wooing and Lack of Chastity 
in women, and the Swayamvara, or Choosing of Husbands. These 

are all well-worn questions of anthropology ; most of his instances 
are taken from familiar sources, and I am inclined to think that 
little fresh evidence, beyond that already to be found in books 
Iike those of Dr. Westermarck, is produced which is likely to 
advance the solution of the question. 
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It would have been more to Mr. Potter's purpose if he had 
directed his inquiry more particularly to the discussion of Temporary 
Marnages, on which his theory mainly depends. Thus he appears 
not to be aware that an early authority on Musulmfin rites lays 
down that among Shinh Mahomedans the child begotten by a 
4Wfuf'ad or temporary marriage is considered preferable to all 
others (Zhe Dadistin, quoting the Avnin, Sirah, iv. 28), and 
that the historian Badaoni (Ain-+-Aféari, ed. Blochmann, i, 174) 
describes the curious discussion on the subject before the Emperor 
Akbar, where “the "Ulamas, having collected every tradition on 
the subject, decreed, firstly, that by JAfw/‘e4 a man might marry 


any number of wives he pleased; and, secondly, that Afwf'as 


mirmages were allowed by the _Imim Malik. The Shiahs, as was. 
well known, loved children born in JWfwf'aA wedlock more than 
those born by Vidas wives (fe. those married by the regular 
ritual), contrary to the Sunnis and the AhL-i-Jami‘at.” Again, he 
does not appear to have investigated with sufficient care the 
widespread custom of taking wives on trial, or leasing them to 
a person other than the original husband. He quotes with 
hesitation the assertion of Bunsen that there are even at the 
present day in Yorkshire cases where the people live on probation, 
and marriage takes place only if a child is likely to born, or born. 

The custom, of course, is common in rural England and Scotland. 

Thus Smeaton, in his Acownt of the Building of Eddystone Ligki- 
douse (second edition, 1793, p. 65), states that this has been the 
custom on that island from time immemorial. -A writer in the 
Contemporary Keview (May, 1899, pp. 720 seg¢.) asserts: that in 
rural Prussia a large proportion of marriages occur only after the 
consequences of an irregular connection become obvious. This - 
and the custom of “ handfasting " were or are common in Scotland 
(Dalyell, Darter Superstitiens, p..283). Readers of Sir Walter Scott 
will remember the rebuke given by the reformed preacher, Henry 
Warden, to the Baron of Avenel, in the Afenasfery, for the latter's 


‘opinions on the practice. Even at the present time, in Central 


England, cases of leasing wives may be met with. At Stone, in 


_ Staffordshire, a few years ago, a woman was asked in a police 


court if she was married or single, and replied, “No, I’m not 

marmed, I'm on a lease” ; adding, “1 suppose it’s all the same.” 
The obvious objection to My. Potter's conclusions, and one 

which he himself fully recognises, is that in none of the stories 
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which he quotes do we see the Matriarchate family appearing with 
all its distinctive features, _While some of the instances which he 
gives go a certain way to remove this difficulty, it can hardly be 
admitted that he has quite succeeded in supplying the. missing 
ink, This can only be reached by an investigation de seve from 
“original sources ‘of the incidents of these forms of marriage con- 
nection. 

At any rate, Mr. Potter has broken new ground, and has given 
us & very interesting and suggestive book, which will form an 
excellent basis for more detailed treatment of an important cycle 
of popular tradition. 

W. CROOKE. 


SHORT Notices. 


Sir Cleges. Sir Libeaus Desconus. Two Old English Metrical 
Romances rendered into prose by Jessiz L. Weston. With 
designs by Carouine M. Warts. [Arthurian Romances un- 
represented in Malory, No. V.] David Nutt. r1go2. 


Of the two stories here modernised by Miss Weston, the first is 
a short semi-humorous piece, apparently by a cleric, containing 
the well-known fabliau motive of the man who, having to promise 
half his reward for some act to another person, begs for so many 
blows as his guerdon. The idea is, of course, found in a number 
of variants, and appears mvfer alfa in Sacchetti’s JVeoed/e and a 
fifteenth-century collection of Latin stories; it is also said to be 
familiar among the Berbers of Africa. The other story, that of 
Sir Libeaus Desconus or Le Bel Inconnus, contains a variety of 
motives which constantly reappear in different combinations in 
Arthurian literature. First we have the boy brought up by his 
mother alone in the forest in ignorance of knightly deeds going to 
Arthur's court; next the damsel who arrives at the court in search 
ofsuccour and flouts the young warrior allotted her as champion ; 
and so forth. On all these points succinct information is given 
in the notes, Other traits seem to be survivals from earlier forms 
of the story, and have lost their significance. Thus Miss Weston 
notes that Sir Griffroun was probably originally a magician, while 
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Sir Otis de Lisle’s brachet was no doubt a supernatural animal. 
One point of this description has passed unnoticed. In the final 
encounter one of the magician-knights escapes wounded, and Sir. 
Libeaus laments his want ‘of foresight in not dispatching him at 
once, as he 1s sure to suffer harm from him later. Of course we 
ought to hear more of this, instead of which the adventure ends 
rather abruptly. This is then apparently a survival from an earlier 
version, and it might be adduced as evidence in favour of this form 
of the story (in which the enchanters Mabon and Yrain are two and 
not one), being the more original. The story closes with the hero 
being kissed by a “worm” or dragon, who thereupon turns into a 
beautiful woman. This is an event of frequent occurrence: but 
there are two points which so far as we know are peculiar to the 
present version. In the first place the worm hasa woman's face. In 
the second the worm kisses the hero, not the hero the worm, as it 
should be. This is probably due to the hero being, as we are 
informed, petrified at the sight of the beast, and would seem to 
be most likely a purely literary vagary on the part of the poet. 
It is however always well to speak with caution on such points. 
WaLTER W. Gres, 

ihe Sin of Witchcraft. By ALEXANDER Putiinc, D. Nutt. 1s, 

We have here a paper read at a meeting of the Hitchin Society 
of Arts and Letters on February sth Inst. In the short space of 
an address it was not possible to do more than pick out the salient 
points necessary for Mr, Pulling’s thesis, and this task he has 
- successfully accomplished. His study is entirely of a literary 
character, and consists of a brief but useful survey of the chief 
points about witchcraft which occur in classical and medimval 
literature. We do not pretend to suggest that he has presented 
any new view of its origin and the causes of its revival; but at 
least he has not added any fresh errors to those accumulated 
round the subject, and he has carefully abstained from that worst 
“sin of witchcraft,” which consists in suggesting a whole host of 
theories without adducing a single foundation in evidence. His 
readers will have nothing to unlearn, 
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Bordars, Balochi tribe, 263 
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customs and beliefs 
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tri 
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drunk by prophetess, /Egim, 
bullock ri iden by bridegroom, Jan- 
ppc ms, 246; in dreams, meaning of, 
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canta g 18 
Burial customs and beliefs, ne Death 
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Burmah: fish charm, 3 , 

Horne, Miss C. 5., © against 
the Evil Eye, 202; The Collection 
af Folklore, 299-302; How to 


Annul *Blood- Brotherhood,” 425; | 


» Henderson's Sir Halter 
| Mimstrelsy af the Sraodinsh 
Banke 43 +f | 
Eturns and scalds, cure for, Hebrides, 
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5 
Bush-souls, Calabar, 349, 35! 
Butter, charms to bring, 
(Glone.), 176 
Butterey: place rhymes, 


review 
Seat’ s 


p80 370 
lancds 


oat: 
Butterfly Butterfly Chaim, ee = O. | 


Poms 432; a5 humansoul, E. Asia 
&e., 432; a4 omen, Hebrides, 50 


Cabbage : seeds as remedy for jaun- 
dice, Bloemfontein, 181; stock 
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— Antichrist wil) mile in, 


ices. Freraneg 265-6 ; pres 
spirits from wander- 


io 
ong 218 gave crest to Sutherland 
eeely 3793 mythic derivation of 


it, 379 
Cakes : fieltane pierre I ae 
41; Fathering and Mothering sun- 
days, St. Briavel’s, 174; Good Fri- 
day, St. Erinvel's, 173; enone cn, 


2 penloea ; for mad anes 
see oht St. Michael's 
cag |} eluides, 44- 53 7 


Calabar: ** bush souls,” 349, 359-60, 
Calendar folklore, see Days and 
Secs 


Pe oc oe by Miss M. | 


Calf (nee also Bull; Cattle; and 
Cow) j ’ to child with ini 


Bhidon unlucky, aba, 280; 
poo omen, Hebrides, 49; she, 
to obtain, Hebrides, 35 
Californian fndians : newly married 

nat ground 
Cambridgeshire see Ely," 
ee ts Sees 7 aa 
33 
a pig an omen of a, Hebri- 
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Camphor, ceremonies by collectors 
of, Malays, 163 

Cannda, see Enitish Columbia 

Candle: New Year, Hebrides, 46; 
omen of jetter from, St. Brinvel's, 
172; winding sheet in, St. Briavel’s, 
172 

Candlemas: in saying: Hebrides, 39 

Caner gras, in Dieri legend, 417 

Canterbury : St. Augustine, 213; 5b 
Edmuni, “M7: : St. Thomas Becket, 
at 

Phos see Boer 

Cape River, se Koombolkka burn. 

tribe 5 cena Pani iG tribe 


Carnelian : bs, 335, 34I- 
2, 345 

Carpentaria, Gulf of, in Yaurorka 
legend, 412 

Corps rape se¢ Snake 


Carrot, hered, given, and 
eaten, ‘St  Michact 's Day, Hebrides, 


4 
cutie, ste Toledo 
Castleton: Garland Day, 302, 313, 


le aun , 91-2, 51 
Pheasant foar yar fre pees 
Hebrides, 34; burial 


sill drives away luck, — : 

not drink cow's milk after cal 
Outer Hebrides, 34; Je, 
Outer Hebrides, 33-4; ica as cure 


for bronchitis, fontein, sie 
2: grey, favourite of fairies, Ww 

ruther, 73; in jingle, Pr inenana 
ghire, 91; omens from, Outer 
Hebrides, 34, 49: replaces fox in 
fables, Outer Hebrides, 33% raving 
about cats san. of possession, 
Malays, 151 ; aay about, Outer 
Hebrides, 34, Briavel's, 172; 
white, sick Sie shape of, Newn- 
ham Murren, 259-99 ; crest 
of Clan Chattan and House of 
Sutherland, 3738, supposed to be 


ta, ot ae wild, eh 


descendant 
name, Yonkton tribe 
as, Berkshire, 425, 


| Caterpillar : charmed a& enemy of the 


rice, Malay Penin., 160: ‘dreaded, 
Hebrides, 38 ; “manne foe Hebrides, 


35; evil spirit ‘sent! in form. 
of, Malays, 147, 157 : swelling 
from bite of, Malays, 
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Catfish: in pool of “long ju-ju," 
Niger delta, 163-70 

Cat's cradle, ‘Torres Straits, 103 

Cattle: (se aise Bull; Calf; amd 
Cow) ; charm fo avert disease, 
Hebrides, 41, N. India, 19-90; 
driven round fire sunwise at Beltane, 
Hebrides, 41 ; in rice harvest cere- 
monies, Pongul, 77 

Cattle (s. Aus.): Narimata 
creek in Vonkanguru and Urabunna 
hs ving ata 

: wilor: bogie’ charm against witch- 


oat? Case re Toradjas) ; head- 


47 Ph 
Centipede de dirtiness punished by, Heb- 
rides, 37 names cbs Hebrides, 37 
Central America : 


So: ‘ nagumls, 349-50, 
i 
eee ces of Ea tnbooed 


to King Conaire, 
lon: (ree alsa S Hambantolin': : 
iv; Katt m; Pongul; 
Talawakelle ; and Pamils) ; Women 
throw cut hair into stream, 75 
(Chiichar Pass: caim in, 266 
wees stream af ; in Balochi poem, 
Chat: sprinkled before wife-beater's 
door 


Marriage customs and beliefs 
iChairing’ newly-married pair, sf 
. Marriage customs and beliefs 


Chikar lochi hero, 254-§,255-9,273 
‘Chakar Man, hill af: * Balochi 
heroic balind, 


Sage or hele in Balochi heroic 


Channel falands, see Guernsey; and 


Chane: ry eee ore ad 


Charente, we Angoulém 
Charlbury : how Rollright Stones 
Crarue and enatle’ 
s 
meesast blood, flow of, St. Briavel's, 
173 5 breast ailments, Hebrides, 
: cattle disease, I cs, fl, 
- India, 1ig-go; “‘enemics of 


the rice," Malay Penin., 159-90; | | 


evil eye, 341-4, Hebrides, 52, 
Hebron, 337; Khonds, 242, Syria, 
SAEs heals its, Ceylon, 


Hebri alays, 152, 
et ay, 171 En sigeeats: dust | 


‘ Chaining? newly-married Fees see | 
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&e. in, Hebrides, 57-8; Ls, 
yke, 2, plies iy 
Balivanich, 30, Kennet Valles 
424, Torres Straits, 103 ; teins 
lest, Hebrides, 37; “no barrin 
(children’s i iliness},. Hebrides, 57; 
needle prick, Hebridés, 33; 
rheumatism, Bloemfontein, 181-2, 
St. Briavel's, 173 ; snakes, Heb- 
rides, 39} atyes, Hebeides, 555 

thorns, wound from, Kennet 
Valley, 426, St. Briavel's, 173; 
toothache, St. Briavel’s, 173; 
et ey Valley, eR 
slge ie ae ae Hebndes, 
riavel's, 172; wit 
ite ate 275, (plate), Elctrides, 
41, 5%) Newhnds, 176; wounds, 
festering of, St. Basar! 5, 1733 
broadsicle Letter of Agharus ‘of 
Fdessa, Kennet Valley, 424 ; child- 
birth, for safety in, Kennet Valley, 
424; coco-nut palm sap, for col- 
lecting, Malays, 163-4; collection 
of, —— Penin., 308-9; to avert 
effects of unlucky irths, Punjab, 
64-§, 67-8; among Hebrews, 215; 
among Kurnai bribes, 19-20; 
squares in, 190; New Guinea, 3373 ; 
for rain, Torres Straits, 103; soul, 
to. abduct, Malays, 46; stone 
beads, N. India, 337 ¢ for we with 
four-leaved 5 Hebrides, 
533 Tunis, 337 to walk or dive 
water, Malays, 136; water taken 
from river at sunrise, Kandy, 79; 
Welsh, O43 written, Malays, 152, 
Wyke (Yorks), 2, 92-4 “(hate 
The Modern Commercial As ‘of 
an Ancient Superstition, (“* Trade” 
eueei Pye E. Lovett, 337-8, 


oan tate se 
shi i: jum 
* petten " stone or stool, par a 
Cheese : against witcheraft, 
Hebrides, 41; “cheese eaters,” 
village sobriquet, W. land, 
389; madeat. liane, Hebri es, ql 
Chelsea: folk-ctymology, 204 
Cherrington : place i fe 391-3 
Cheshire ; (ree alte Crewe ; 
Knutsford) ; * lifting * custom, 250 
Chichester : St. Richard, 217 
Chicken : in dream, Hebrides, 
Childbirth customs and | ofp 
Birth customs and helich: - 
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Children + must not be carried down- 
wards tll named, Kenyahs, 435 ; 
mental condition analogous to that 
of uncivilized man, 22-33 teeth, 
belicis concerning, Hebrides, 32, 
Endia, 67, 198 ; must not walk back- 
wards, Mebrides, ar unhaptisedd, 
see Unbaptised; Unlucky and Lucky 
Children, andl some Birth Super- 
stitions, by H. A. Rose, 278-80; 
Unlucky Children, by H. A. Rose, 

Children’s games, se¢ Games 

Children's rhymes, se¢ Nursery 
_thymes 

China: (see alte Manchus); newly 
dead serve predecessors, 253 

Chinge Mother Gooe Abypmes, by 
LT. Headland, reviewed, 105-9 

i aoe Peta : unlucky to injure 
collnght Stones, 293; witchcraft 


Chitral : fairies and bonshees, 183-4 
Choking from food, omen from, 


Hebrides, 5 . 
, fo «of, N. Indio, 188 






Cholar, se Trikhal or cholar 

Chopras: parents re-married after 
first birth, 279 _ 

Chotia, Nagpur: (se afte Orilons) ; 

Choti Bala : spring caused by Balochi 
saint, 260 


Christmas: Christmas botivh, Lincoln- 
shire, 202-3; firsifoot, St. Briavel's, 
174; frumity eaten at, Lincoln- 
hire, 923. guieers, Staffordshire, 
107; mumming-play, 296-7; in 
sayings, Hebrides, 38, Kennet 
Valley, 423; the “vessel cup,” 

Yorks, 94-5; wassailing, 95-6 
istimas Eve: cattle kneel, 51. 
Briavel’s, 174; fires in cornfields, 
St. Briavel's, 174; Hogmany for- 
merly on, Hebrides, 45, Spain, 453 
rosemary flow lavel 
4 

Church: bridal soit blackmailed 
by tying door, Whittingham, 235, 

or locking it, Iderton, 225-30, 

233; marriage rite should be per- 

formed outside chancel, 233; sus 

pected murderer aos ee 

‘to touch corpse, nnet Valley, 


hackwards to 
Briavel’s, 175 


crs, St Briavel's, 


index. 


Church porch: bride &e. lifted 
over ‘petting stone” and Kissed, 
Border Counties, 227-30, 23357 
matrhige rile originally performed 
in, 233 

Churchyard : hempsecd sown, Mid- 
summer Eve, Kennet Valley, 422 

Choringas, Arunta tribe, 963, 412 

Cigarettes used in divination, Penang, 
143 

Circumcision : Central Asia, 240. 

Civet-cat : familiar spirit appears o%, 
Kedah, 150 

Clan Chattan: cat had omen to 
others than, Hebrides 49; folk 
etymology of, 378-9 _ 

(Clan totems, fee ‘Totemism 

Ciurke, E. W., The Vessel Cup, 95 

Clothes not mended on person, 
Hebrides, 29-30 ‘iS 

Coal carried to protect from dead, 

Hebrides, 31 


| Cock: (se ace Fowls) ; assigned to 


child with first tooth, Hebrides, 
32; black, buried as cure for 
epilepsy, Hebrides, 56; crowing in 
dream sign of death, Hebrides, 5; 
cut open and ange for pen. - 
Cosrnit patti: charm Se eoeate 
2o00-nut palm: charm for collecti 
sp, Maka , 163-4; shrines to 
make fruitful, 394 , 
Coco-nut shell used in spiritualist 
ormance, Malays, 140 
Coldingham : St, Ebba, 215 
Colds, cure for, St. Hriavel's, 173 
Coles, F. R., Scottish Charm against 
Witchcraft, 275 
Callectanea, 69-53, 166-90, 275-95, 


tion of Folklore, The, by 5, O, 
Ardy, as 2779), Miss "C Ss." 
Burne, 299-jo2, W. Crooke, 302-7, 
W. Skeat, 307-10, C. G, Se ral 
310-2, and J. Roscoe, 312-3 

Colours, rv Black; i ; Dun: 
Green; Grey; Red; White: amg 
Yellow | ; 


Comb, hair: teeth not éountad 
Hebrides, 30; not thrown to any- 
Pbiies Hebrides, 30 
timittees: joint with Anthropo- 
 ogical Institute, 9; lecture, 7,9 
fap cage Peints of, se North; ged 


* 


Conaire the Great, King of Tara, 


327-30 
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Conception: from reincarnation of 
ancestor, India and Australia, 236; 
mandrake procures, Hebrides, 218 

Conjunctivitis, cure for, Boers, 71 

Connangint : (ree aire ‘Galway ; . anvil 
Mayo) ; folktales, 220 


Contes ef Legendes of frfamie, trois | 


du Gadligue, by G. Dottin, reviewed, 
220-1 
Cook's iskands, see aratonga 
Cooper river, xe Killalpanina 
Sore i Creek: near districts in 
er nd, 4ty 
ts SL H » 216 
Gore Castle : K.. , edward, 216 
(Cork county: folktales, 231 
Com: divination by seeds on stalk, 
Hebrides, 53; Gres in fields on 
Christmas Eve, St. Briavel's, 174 
Corm-crake ; enchanted, Hebrides, 35 
Corn spirits, jon souls, andl 


the — like : ickshire, 178; 


Malays, 155, rai MManris, 25 
Cormwall: (se aie Looe: ana St. 
Nent's) ; St. Briavel, Cornish king, 
171-3 trees whisper future on 21st 
of month, 429 
im, Antichrist brought up in, 
“329 
Corpses, customs and beliefs concern- 
ing, see Death and funeral customs 
and beliefs | 
ndence, S4-96, 191-204, 296- 
313, @3i-2 
Cottington Hill - eheberehs 427 
of Folk-Lore Society : 
election, 4; report, 5-11 


Soerepiedt rhymes, [Oy 
Counting stars : counter struck dead, 


Kennet Valley, 419 
Coating, te comb onlocky, 


eastoms and beliefs: Bible 
and key test, Kennet Valley, 422-3; 


discumed, 445 
eearne, ari 

(ree ale Calf; ana’ Catile); 
not thatched with reeds, 
des, 32% not driven by docken 
ster, " Hebrides, 31; dung, fire of, 
cept first birth after 21 or 24 
» Punjab, 230 ; dung 
Rest aa bath or theumatism, Bloem- 
fontein, or for floors, Transvaal, 
to er site for worship of | 
flan N.W. India, 183, os 


poultice, ‘London, 73-4, Shrop- | 





shire, 74; field mouse sign of 


ilt-tuck to, Hebrides, 35; “in« 
famed udder, cure fdr, Hebrides, 
56; loss of, unlucky to tell, He- 
brides, 31-2; milk after calving 
drink by gti in (not => Hebrides 


343 si Largitren, 
354; wea sthrees, saying, . 8t Bnavel's, 
172 

Cow:lady, zee Ladybird 


Gractrook’ marriage customs, 246-6 
Creator: Australian ideas oh 6 


18-21, 355; 403-4, 517 
Crewe: ‘lifting’ custom, 250 


| Cricket : house, pet and precursor of 


evil spirit or polong, Malays, 1S0.1 
Crocmlile: al beaters at a fac 
ju,” 3 Niger delta, 170; alligator 
it off foot of Tezcatli tlipoca, 83; 
killing ts murder, Malays, Melan- 
exia, Sumatra, : 
Crom Cruach, Lrish idol, 525 
Cromiechs: Enstone, 295; Steeple 
Harton, 2 395 
Cronk-ny-Trey -Lhaa (Isle of Man): 
spirit of unbaptised, 186-7 
Crooke, W. :-The Collection of Folk. 
sis R02-7 2 An Indian Ghost Story, 
aho-3; The Lifting of the Bride, 225, 
a26-§1; Puli Raja or the Tiger 
Prince, 79-83; Some Notes from 
North-Western Indio, 188-90; 
reviews by,— Cheyne and Black's 
Lnoviepedia Bikes, and — f 
the Galt af Ophir, iad ‘idee 
don's Arad: Aunterr, &fs White, 
and Srewe, 101-3; Potter's g aoran 
C mar Aisles, 44 a-7 
row: “enters of crows,” village 
sobriquet, Avalon, oe Omens 
from, ayer 1 trites Soe 
i7t; in sa ie : 
never shamed, I lebrides, 35; Hope 
totem, W. Australia, 01 
Croyland : St. Wallevus, 216 
Crustde connected with the Letter of 
es ities pat 122 
ng, oI 
Gocbulton Sa i ri in, 729; 
Gregory's (athaiina ‘Muirtizmne 
reviewed, 3 33-55 Nutt's Ciwtu- 
fatan, fhe frash Achilles reviewed, 
* 932-37 dog flesh not to be tasted, 
329 i essentially pagan, 326; father- 
conta betty 445i ' refer to. 
se cycle remaining in Mabino- 
gion, 330-1 
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Cuckoo: enchanted, Hebrides, 35 : 
es = Hebrides, 40; as ill 


Paes §2; a6 Village | 


suena. 56 
Gilsotace * frumity-flower,” 92 
Culham : white oe in harvest dc. 


Canmbettnd che chastity test, 230-7 

Cursing, tv¢ Imprecations 

Cyvis rome, : 
toothache, St. Briavel’s, 1732 


“po used in “sending,” Malays, 


57 
i name for boy 
born after twins, 6 
Dakota tribes: (see afte Asiniboin 
tribe; Hunpatina tribe; Ttazipteo 
tribe Minko tribe ; Mysterious 
7 rhe abies tribe ; Sit- 
si peat Wahpeton tribe ; and 
Yankton tribe) + group names, 790 
Dainbiro, Balochi musical instrument, 


253 
| M. Loneworth: Balochi 
Folklore, 225-6, 252-74 
Dances: among EBaloches, _ 272 j 
swords or wards of virgins, 


dancing 
a 


et 
manke ; rane "es nord: 
rs 


god, Australia, 88-9 
Dawn, see tee 


Days ond Seasons: All Saints’ Day, 
4 ; All Souls’ Day, 41 > Annuncia- 
tion, Feast of, 40; April, 77, 2§0 ; 
Ash Wednesday, 423; Autumn, 

B, 250-1 | He omaaay 40-1; Ehadon, 

: Sean ee ; Candlemas, 39; 

Christmas, i 02, 94-5, Ah 174s 

290-7, 423; ka Eve, i 

174; December, 38, 45, 92, 94 

107, 17 3-4- 292, ‘206-7, 3: Easter 

Monday, 247-9 ; mnday, 40, 

248, 423; Eoster Tuesday, , 247-95 

haya Sunday, 1743 

abi’, 42, 145, 173, 175, 

423; Good Friday, 173, 175, 423; 

ren, $35; Hocktide Day, 


jan? pean. ie 174+ ich 7 92: 


Jane 4, 77 422; Katik, month 


‘ 7 Magh, month 


formed by, averts | 


jects in by spirits, | 
ra ath PR 
Daramulun, lame 


of, 2783 | 


Index. 


March, 3840; May, 38, 40-1, 
77-9, 96; May Day, 38, 40-1; 
Michaelmas, 44-5, 423; Mid- 
mmmer Ewe, 422: Midwinter, 40; 
Monday, 41-2, 47, 145, 247-9; 
Mothering Sunray, 107, 174; New 
Year's Day, 40, 174, 247; New 
Year's Eve, 45-6,174, 292 ; Novem- 


ber, 35, 41; Seemeee 53 
Twellt th Night, 185 ; um Sunday, 
32, 40, 174-53 St. Anirews Ds 
38; St. Brigid's 5s Se 
Patrick's Day, ot 
Day, 40; St. Thomas" i Beasts 
Saturday, 42; September, 44-5, 
423 ; Shrove Tuesday, 174; Spring, 
245, 251 ; Sunday, 32, 40, 42, 107, 
174-5, 189, 248, 423; Thursday, qt; 
Pegs (Sumi yn edie 
wenty- 4295 
Ww ednesday, 49, 423; Whit Sunday 
175; reli beliefs manent 
with ca 


| Ay 4a 
| Dead, belicts about, ze Death and 
beliefs 


eral customs aris 
| Dead, land of, me Hades 
"Forest, st¢ St. Briavel's 


Death and funeral customs and 
beliefs: (see ale Graves; onaf 
Omens); bechives Lifted when 


corpse removed, St. Briavel's, 173 ; 
burial customé, Hebrides, Go-1, 
{span 276-7, St. Briavel’s, 177; 
rial-places haunted invisibl 
beings, Birria de. 
caims prevent 
from wandering, 
orn touched by m 
vanes: 422; corpse sat = with 
rinvel's, 173% houlid 
be touched Hebrides. basin 


cust fe. to detect detect 
slayer, 'N., Queenan or 
Po 


clone wee ate stit 

¥, Hebrides, 29-30; 
iB imsults, Sahara. Desert, 
257-5; dead become 
funeral rites not 


Muar ne : dead ake 
ho Preorl ae 353 ; dead 
not mentioned, Roamtet takers 
tribe, 19; dead newly arrived serve 
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Scotland, and China,283; dead, ipre 
cession of, Hebrides, 31, 593 dead 
return to graves at dawn, Hebrides, 
59: dead speak with nasal twang, 
India, 283; dead, stars named 


. Kurnai tribes, 20; drink pro- | 
oe for dead, Hebrides, ee | 


funeral rites, Baloches, 257, sibops, 
437 5 future life, Sthops, 436-7, 
Yorke's Penin.(S. Aus.), 15; ghosts, 
ee Sagan Mari Mata, goddess of 


death, N “Tnvdling 185 ; mourning, | 


Hebrides, 61; second wife suffers 
“dead man's nip,” Hebrides, | 


siculls'of dead asked for advice, 


Torres Straits, 103; saul iat a 
released by wrapping in shee 
Kennet Valley, 419 ; spirit stone" 
used, Dharwar, 236; thelt punished 
afier death, Hebrides, 59; wlic of 
deceased carried Dr burial Paes 
Tsinyal, 240; windows to 
free spirit, St. Briavel’s, ay 

December, see Christmas; Christmas 
Eve; New Year's Eve; and St 
Thomas’ Day 

Deer: charmed as enemy of the rice, 
Malay Penin., 160; “dried veni- 
eon caters,” Siguan proup name, 
389 ; not eaten, Kalamantans, air 

up name, Ttaziptco tribe, 

oh aie pai Malay Penin., 160-1; 

‘as “sending,” Java, S74 saying 
eae. Outer Hebrides r ; 

it _ coneeplions australian 

tri 18-20 : ahasot, ners 

island aborigines, 19, Kabhi tn 

19, Kurnai tribes, 19, Wodi- wodi 


Deluge legends, 20, 42 
Demoniac possestion, see Possession 
Demons and evil spirits: (see af 


Devil; ava Jinns); bhits, Beats 
281-32 birth-demons, Malay, 135-6; 

charms against, Ceylon, 79, Heb- 
rides, 30, Malays, 152, Pongul, 
oF] exorciing alays, 140-151 
-Mooniandi, ylon, 277-8; * sent’ 
in form of insects &c., cay ake 
147-513 white line excludes from 


_ St Briavel's < 7a - 
Antichrist brought upin, 129 
Descesim, Beowulf legend belods 
lo, 225 


Dera Ghazi Khan : culting hair great 
Baloches, 270; folk songs 
il tales, 252-3 





Derajat : Balochi folklore, 252-74 

Derioahire, nev Castleton “ 

Dessil, se Sunwise 

Devil: Australian beliefs, 20; of 
Bahkunjy tribe, 19; conjura 
tion of, Hebrides, 49; Devil's 
Chapel, St. Briavel's, 1713 Devil's 
Rit . St. Briavel's, ryt, Fraser 
island aborigines, 19; Offa's Dyke 
named after, St. Briavel’s, 174: 
removed side fins of trout, Hebrides, 


7; teaches nigromancy at 


Devil dancing, se Dances 

Devil's Quoits (Oxon): legends of, 
29 

Deuishtes: village sobriquets, 385- 
6, | 


Dharwar : marriage customs of 
Deshashih Brahmans, 276 

Diamantina rivet, fee Kuyuna 

Dickeri, se 

Deri, sve Dieyerie 

Dieyeri tribe : creation beliefs, 98, 
4033 | » 405-7, 414-7; the 
Moora-! oor, 1 » 03% mur Or 
totem, 352; myth of ongin of 
petro 350+ 3795 nota pristine 

[; rain-making, 403 

Dehweles: hetrornes warned when 
thrown out, Farde islands, 184 

Diseases: communicated by leaping 
over person, India, 235 ; cures for, 
se¢ Medical folklore 

Divination: (see afe Omens; onal 
Ordeata) ; a Baloches, 264; 
at Hallowe'en, Hebrides, 53-5; by 
Bible and key, Kennet Vatbe, q22; 
by dreams, Hebrides, 51-3; by 
lemon Sc, Penang, L43-4, 154-5 5 
by movements © inanimate . 
jects, Malays, 157, nae 
seeds on comialk, Heb — 5 
by eas eet 1455 s 


urwi k. Kennet ¥ 
sey Spe er swinging ri 


a 144-5; children’s pa oes res 
lated to, 243 friths or horoscopes, 
sip rally rt: , iv Vie 


brides, 55-4, Kennet ¥ a, 
Torres Straits, 103 5 of prospective 
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family, Hebrides, 53-4, Kennet — 


Valley, = of thief, Kennet 
Valley, 422, Malays, 144-5 : of true 
love, Farte islands, 185, Kennet 
Valley, 422-5 

ring rod: Malays, 134, 145, 
155-6 


Docken : horror as Hebrides, B 


not used to drive animals, 
brides, 31 


iy black, as spirit of ill-temper, 
185, form assumed by spirit, Faroe 
islands, et ii as village 


sobriquet, 356 st 3; death 
omen from, Outer I ebrides, 343 
“dog eaters,” vil 

WwW. England, 359 ; h forbis wi 


to Cuchulainn, 329; Gelert legend, 
Baloches, 266 ; given first milk 


after calving, Outer Hebrides, 34: | 
in 


names, Hunpatina sini) 
355, ‘Minikooju tribe, 383 ; 


ny, 96 3 saying ee 
Outer Hebrides, 34; village sobri. | 
quet, Artots, Shropshire, | 


i-3% white, in harvest &c. aay 


—N.E. France, 179, Culham, | 


Tae. ritl cannot refuse kiss at, 


ri 2353 maringes once per: | 
and associated with, | 


epee visiaeel for berrenness, or 
prayer for lover, France &c., 235 
Ponies Fairy Stories, by S. fac: 
Manus, ste 335 
Donkey, ree Ass 
Doomsday of mythology and Christian 
st teaching, 131-3 
Doora religious belief at, 18 
Dorchester in. Oxford): St. Birin, 214 


eee: alleged appearance of 
Marlonna in, 90-1! 


Dorset, at Corfe Castle; Flasel. 
borough ; Shaftesbury ; and Wim- 


bare 
Dough while baking must not be | 


 woveed over, Syria, 237 
omen, Hebrides, 49 
poe asec 
Dewie Deni of Veber: balind of, 


dhe, 197 Ww i 
“achat see Water divination 
a a "he ae ety ie 


Drafts ‘the goddes, and ie 


Dreams : animals secn in, 24: divina- 





tion from, Hebrides, 51-3, 55, of 
future cH of Tara, - pe ia 
telling, druids anvthors: of, relent, 


325% Sivage t of, 21-2 
Drishaks, Balochi tribe, 
Droit da seigneur: Ir 334 
Drowning : idiots not downed: Uist, 
61-2; none drowned with sun 
at 


mouth not drowned, Pinkie or 61 
| Droids: Trish, 324. 


Drimmond, R. Js TF Rice Harvest and 
ae Customs in Ceylon, 37-9, 


a7 
Dublin county, see Hill of ail 


Soper ale harvest. cust 
Duddingston loch : is -erraiieae of 
of name, 375 

bartonshire, #¢ Loch Lomond 

Dun-coloured hair most lucky in 
women, Hebrides, 49 

Dun horse lucky omen, Hebrides, 49 

Dung: os bath, Bloemfontein, 181; 

casting lots, used for, Raloches, 

ahh aa cee Pliny, 747 drunk 
as medicine, Shropshire, 75, Trans- 
vaal, 71; “‘dung eaters,” group 
name, Minikooju tribe, 388-9 ; fire - 
af, Tighitect al first birth ater 21 or 
24 years’ marriage, i 
floors prepared with, Trataveal. TO; 
as poultice, Transvaal, 70, London, 
T3 4s ear ire, 745 site for 
worship Hanuman re 
with, N, W. ‘India, 188 

Dunwich: Felix, bishop af, 14 

Durhom: bride steps over socket 
stone of cross, 241 

Durham county: (see af Durham + 


Finchale; Gateshead ; 

Sunderland ; cd Warne 

‘heaving’ custom, Easter, 248 
Durkinis, Tochi tribe, 259 


Dust storm can be at asc 
+ Punjab, 278 eS ee 


‘Holland 
Delong. ree Houses 
i (ser afta Sea Dyaks) 3 head. 


ting, 4 
Byeig italaorank’ in midwinter, 
Hebrides, 40. 


Engle; group name, Mandans, 390 
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Eagle-wood, ceremonies for collectors 
of, Malays, Pk 

Eatache, cure for, Bloemfontein, 182 

gk History of Syria and Palistine, 


The, by B. Paton, reviewed, | 


Su: 3 from, Hebrides, 33, 59; 
Ske ke, Sarawak, 435 
es ape Sao srt ainda, anit 


over 
bough, Lge px rg: : 
eh 204, 216 | 
Easter Monday: ‘ lifting" custom, 
ham, 248, Lancashire, 249, 
Shropshire, 247-8, N. Wales, 245- 
% arwickshire, 249, Vorkshire, 


Easter Sunday: ‘heaving" custom, 
Durham and Yorkshire, 248; sun 
dances, Hebrides, 40; weather 
Sot a ar Valley, 423 

N. Wales, 248-9" 

Shropshire, aay , es, 9 
Todinn. see Bormeo; Celebes ; 
Tine: New Guinea : ant Sumatra 

East wind, name of, Hebrides, 38 

Eccleshall : guisers, 107 ; Mothering 
sunday, 107 

Echo : origin of, Hebrides, 44 

Eclipse : ceremony for birth during, 


Stroma 66; rice-spoon pocae | 


woman in labour during, Malays, 
164 
Fda, The: 1. The Divine Mythology 


of the Norté, by W. Faraday, te- 
7 22574 


d: pola poultice, 74% 
ee hrm 01-3 
burgh iy dingston, folk cty- 


, ess, Hebrides, 
Eggs : agitated i in pall to raise storm 


at sea, Norfolk, 431 3 avoided by 


Baloches, 205 ; ‘divination, used i iN, 
Hebrides, 54, Penang,’ 143; in 
dreams, Hebrides, 51; Eggs in 
Witchcraft, by E. Peacock, 431; 
first laid Lby et not brought mto 
house, St vel's, I7t-2; odd 
number ‘set Hebrides, 35% pat 


niches Hotlani &e., 43! 
boats, af 
a csisy et stots and sword- 


cape Ga g als Alexandria); bride 
‘> over sword, 235 ' 


— Embleton (Northum 





_ ot fom new ean 2 Exodus 
not from, oew t , 219 


chstadt : abbess Walberga, 216 
Eight eighth child unlucky, Punjab, 


Elbows omens from itching of, 
Hebrides, 50 

Elder-tree : stick from in charm for 
warts, Berkshire, 420. 

Elephant: taboo name in chanm at 
tribal feast, Malay Penin,, 159 

Elk : group name, Sicux, } 

El Qued ; fabolous snake ot, 286 

Elsass, ser Largitren 

~ Wel zee El Oued 

Ss. Etheldreda and Werbury, 


| Emain Macha: Cuchulainn departs 


towards, 135 
.): “petting” of 
‘ sig i ’ stone for brides, 231 
Emer, w of Cochulainn,. 

: created by or slkserths rom the 
Mooiminoora, I yeri tribe, 4OF-4, 
407; sin Fadi to enable man 
bo catch, gy et uibe, 18 ie 

Encyclepactia tivica, Cut : 
oe and J. 5. Black, reviewed, 


England : (a alo weer momer of 


commis): morta, ‘lifting’ customs, 


Horstman's Vera 

Angie reviewed, 202-7 5 gai 
Fiages, 446; Secbobm's J rial 

Caisoans an Angis-Saxon iow re- 


viewed, 97-101 
Enstone: ‘* Hoar Stone,” traditions 
alsaut, 295 
Eochaid Feidlech, » 328 
Epilepsy, cure for, Hebrides, 56 
Erin, s¢ Treland. 


| Eriskay : folklore from, 29-62 






rysipelas, cure for, Hebrides, 56 
Eskimo: deridve name given by 
Indians to Inuits, 356 
Essex: (s¢¢ afte Barking); St. Cedd, 


Bathonia: bride stands on stone, 234 
Etain, daughter of Eochaid, 328-5 
Etcedl, king of Tara, 3389 
7 of Tara, 
Ettrick Forest: ballad of the Outlaw 
Alurray, 19f-2 


rytus, etymology of, 442 
"Hebeides, 52, Hebron 337, 


Khonds, 242, Syria, 113, 202, 337 


mop PPE a 


as s. —, 
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Evil spirits, se¢ Demons and evil 


ates 

is, 2, 3, 6,7, 113-5, 337-0 

Exodus, new theory of ha aa 

Exogamy : xi Arunta, 316-8, 
alte enunn Tania Pein 
cused 445 : in relation to totem. 

ism, 314) 397 5 tendency towards, 

in pristine Ps, 351-2; tolem 
name usually marks exogamous 
limit, 347 

Exorcism : Malays, 149, 151, 1 

Eyebrows, hair of, pulled a 


Sarnwak, 

Eyelashes Salil out, Sarawak, 4 438 

Eyes: omen from it and wink- 
ing of, Hebrides, 50; pain or dust 
Xe. in, charms. for, Hebrides, 57-6 ; 
os savages little mpeae to normal 

uropean, Torres Straits, 102; 
» charm for, Hebrides, 58 

Eynsham Bridge: Beacon Hill and 
the Devil's Quoits, 203-4 

Eyre, Lake: ee aye Dieyerl tribe ; 
fing tbe; ena OUrmbonna 


* fabled creature on island in, | 


Fyre, Miss L. M., Folklore Notes 
from St. Briavel's, Clowcester- 
shire, 114-5, 170-7; review by, Pitt- 
Rivers’ Aatigne Works of Art 
from Benin, 439-40 


Face : omens from itching in and 
hair on, Hebrides, 50 
Fairies ; back-footed, Chitral, 184; 
clad in white, Chitral, 153; Mac 
Manus’ Denepal Farry Stories re- 
viewed, 335% grey cats and snails 
favourites of, Westruther, r7s ; at 
Hallowe'en, Hebrides, 53; hide in 
snail shells when disturbed by 
harvesters, Westruther, 178; Ire- 


sel ie Malay, 135-40 ; moun: | 


Chitral, 183; 01 of, 
Helwides, 42; red. suits and lan- 
terns, Isle of Man, 186: St. 
Briavel’s, ped Sidhe in Cucha- 


5 pee alec 
Conaire the 
Familiar spirits 
Malay, roa 158 


| Fife: ‘dumping’ custom, 


ile of Man, 187 3 


index. 


Famine : fcr roasting whelk, He- 

F ae el 
aunt =  acrub as “sending,” I 

F; ae gin of Suthra Sh hee 
198; unlucky children piven ‘to, 198 

Farne island : St. Bartholomew, 216 

Fave pee: peck troll trill, Old 

welft ‘ight, t85; brownies, 

spirits of unbaptised children, and 
“black dogs," 184-5 ; divination of 
lover, 185 

Father-and-son combat type of folk- 
tales, 443-7 

Fath suntlay, 174 

Father-right, see Agnation or father- 


Febtay’ (see afza Candlemas ; anal 
St. por ke Day) ; first fortn l 
part of venomous month, Hels 


40 
Feet: (se ade Lifting of the Bride) ; 
omens from itching of, Hebrides, 50 
Festivals and saints’ days, se Days 
_ and Seasons 





re ] Us mitt Ki 

. “i diten: 166-70 ong 3) cet 
ever: cure for, Boers : h to 
detect, Hebrides, §7 


Field mouse : sipn ee a k, Outer 
53 
Hebrides, 35 an 

go 


251; hare lip results from mother 
stepping over hare's form, 237 
Fig-tree, Indian, see Pipol tree 
Fiji islands : totems and totem clans, 


354 
Finch: charmed as “enemy of the 
nice,” Malay Penin., io 
ore “ap Godric, 217; “wish- 
fr FOF barrenness, z 
Finger nails, see Nails, fi = 
Fingers (se aise Thumb); wound 
hot touched with, Hebrides, 31 
Finland: (ne aie Aland islands): 
Wiini-mdinen the lame hero, S8eq 
Fire : ashes whirling forecast storm, 
Hebrides, 33; ot Beltane, Heb- 
a [; carried sunwise * 
owe'en, Hebrides 
dung lighted at first bitth afles ae 





Index. 463 
| Fl from, Hebrid 
aE: pha ets 
F Guisers 
Folkston’ Boars: 2969 
F Tks ol 8. 
Folklore: bitte Shorephy ae fee ib] 


om with et. child, Heb- 
1 ‘ gigs brides, embers for 


divination, sane yew 


ebrides, 


Fire-deil :-in myth of Tezeatli 
Mexico, §8-9; symbol af orth, 
Mexico, 89 
Firefly: from blood of murdered 
man, Malays, 1 
a oat sacred, .enyahs, 
Syren in iar athena ita, by 


Fie walking ce ss Baloches, 


cm cae beliefs ybay 

India, I 27 

=Pisvthoen; seartfiic of. 2 fee 

Firstfoot : St. Briavel's, 174 

Firstfruits : not eaten by ois in 
rate Jeth or Magh, 278 ; offer. 

a8 

ri” in folklore: (se afto Cat- 

-eith Eel; Flounder ; Haddock ; 


; salmon ; Sting-ray ; 
Thor ack maa | ont a) | 


of pen: | 


Soa Tada ee Bae 


ivearn. 
Hebrides, 51; a; ah eaters, Stuns | 


group names, 389 3 fish trap dance 
and Malays, 140, 158-63 5 
fend de nat Sse “aoens 

: with throat- 
ceiar nie, Moslem, 265 ; Jewish 
bride &e, 4 over, a ak Sea 
Pa ee 34, eg 

it] ier delta, 

4 J. women cling. 


aimstralia, 412; as totem name, 
Ve Big 356 not touched of 
ealen, othes, 265 

Five : in charm to avert cattle disease. 
pee anes, 309 7 Fridays after Good 

fy baking blest and washing 

ine Bet dg ly 423 

Flounder : ate teen One Ce Bete 
tides, 37 









graphy ; collector tee Collection 
of Folklore + like ideas developed 


ai like iecicctmal pie i 
gins of, discu sed, M. Gaster, 


Folklove Notes from ae +: Eaiave: ‘a, 
Gloucestershire, by Miss LM! 
Eyre, 114-5, 170-7 

Folklore of the Kennet Valley, by 
Miss L. Salmon, 377, jiteg 

Folk mexticine, se Medical folklore 

Folk-rhymes, see Rhymes 
Talk sayings, se Proverbs 

Folk- “Songs: Australia, 410, 412, 415- 

i Balochi, 252-6, 268-70, 273-4: 
“Border Minstrelsy, " sources of, 
(9t-7; invisible beings su 
for vengeance, Binns me, tribes, 
19; Leeds, gz ; Lincolnshire, gt : 
rages Malays, 138-42, 1 50-64: 

Henderson's Sir Walter Scatt's 
Afinstredsy Of the Scottish Border 
reviewed, 433-5 ; Yorkshire, 95 


Folktales: (see alte tmaier aie 


Ofer: sucéA ay Bertha type of folk: 
es); Australia, gos. oe : i 
260-1; Berbers, aay: land, 
Tit, 176-7, 297-300, 421- -3; Hindu, 
79-83, j0y-6: Slosing formula of 


marchen, 110 110-1, 
220-1, 337- a0 5 Sahara Arabs, Arabs, 285, 
ar7.8 


Fost tte Meals 386 
25 Village sobriquet, 
Foot re euatting hictited” to bite of 
ilar, Malays, 157 
Ford a ‘arthum.) : bride jumps over 


petting stick, 2 
Formuthfte Sehlice Sie tat Faktg= 
Marchen, by Petsch Petsch, reviewed, 


tro 
Fort, Munro (Salim) weregild 
&c. at, 271-2 
Forty: days for special ritual ig 
ys Save W. India, 1 
Four : birds as omen, St, Brinvel’s, 
171; in divination, Penang, 1433 


Fouteta: baa 
it ge ‘ tikhal’ birth, 
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Fowls: black, cut open and applied 
for preumonia, Bloemfontein, 182 3 
white, sacrificed at “long ju-ju,” 
Niger delta, 167 

Fox: in fable, replaced in Outer 
Hebrides by cat, 33; fl receroes 
ys japen oie witeh 

irtlington, 259 
Frnce: (ar af Alre; Artois; 
Charente; Dordogne; Houneal; 
Normandy; Seine; and Yonne); 
dolmens and prayers. OF for ass cr 
child, 235; mils 
in Gaul, 324-53 er esis 


dog in ha in harvest saying, 179; ‘village 


Fraser's Sod: belief in ghosts and 
Sie, not oes 1 

F GY. communication by, 

“f ; ‘re Golden Hough discussed 

ra W. Bmbrook, (4-6; views 

on totemism discussed, 348-9, 359- 


Fret, Mi A Gondichy Goo 


Friday: (ste alee Good Friday): evil 
spirit or polong fed Bian Malays, 


rah; Ae Ne tla Pricey 
baking eat 
Kennet cae #35 hep oo 


Frisians : St Willie, 215 
Frivh or horoscope, casting, Hebri 


Foe? dittnge sobriquet, Houneal, 
Fraits in folklore: (eee aise Apple; 
Banana 


; Lemon; aad i 
fruit); charms to increase 
tiveness of, Malay Denis: 160-1 ; - 
in © vessel cup,” Yorks., 94-5 
Fruit-trees © magic ceremonies to 
make more productive, Malays, 


163 : é 
icp il eaten at Yuletide and 


shire, OF 
Framity flo , see Cuckoo-flower 
Fuarag, Hallowe'en dish, Hebrides, 


Fulfam, wacniay merle Aas oe 


cath nad. Saersl octet” cad 





Future life, beliefs about, zt Death 
and funeral customs and beliefs 


- Gathiok Sheilchs, re-marry after first 


birth, 279 

Garatbecought: different medicties 
blended, 152-3 

Gairloch: no one drowned while sin 
visible, 64 

Galway aes ee: zat 


nase : yiishire, 26; China, 


ebrides, 56; papers on, 


in ee rage st ire, LOF ; 
Torres Straits, 103 





pemrey ad babs. Balochi tribe, 259 


njdim : rigtdetsr pin Pee 


| Gar enof Hesperides, see % Hesperides, 


Garden of 

Garland! Day at Castleton: Addenda, 
by 5. O. Addy, 333 

Ganmaf: tomb of Balochi hero, 273 


| Garnet ¢ as charm, N. India, 


Gaster, AL, The Letter of #ledo, 
114-34; short notice by, Schwarg- 
feld's Cie Moire, Practice wi | 


powrile fui, PFestitul fn Tear. 


roemainedivd, oc, 1LI-2 
Galeshead: Easter Monday custom, 250 
Gatherings, cure for, Kennet Valley, 
20 
Gaul, if France 
Gaya : in Indian ghost story, 282-3 
ene fee Takes 


beh phan nla ich re 


folds, Kennet Valley,4a03 Malay, | 
rah ae oe 175 
| res aim in incantation, Malays, 


(Gipsland trites, x Kunal tribes 





index. 


235, Transylvania, : 
Girls, se Women 
Gishkauris, Balochi tribe, 25 
Glimorganshire = (see also Swansea) ; 
new: married pair barred till toll 


pail, 232 
Glasgow : *S Kentigern, 21 
Gloucestershire, see Tiudoalls New- 
lands ; St. Briavel’s; and White- 


Goat: child put bodily inside, as 
remedy, Bloemfontein, 181; d 
drunk for measles &e., Trar = 


71-2, and ve for castin lots, 


at 
shrine, 263; io tale of Balochi 
saint, 262; white, macrificed at 
“tong ji -ju,” Niger delta, 167-9 
sash aw © venomous month, Heb- 


Goblins: Chitral, 183-4: Farge 
Seman fae ang tae Isle Man, 156-7 


90 
Godiva ee 175 sig 
Gods, ge Creator; Deity, conceptions 
of; and under various names of gods 
Corsnd Magog, nations of, in variant 
of Letter of ‘oledo, 128. -29, 132 


Gohei, Ja 24 
Gelten | h, The, A Sty in 
Re - views in dis- 

| by E. F Bribeook: La-G 
Osdhir, The, iWhence browgas 

i by IFAaw, hy A. Keane, re- 
"viewed, 2189 

Gomme, Mrs, A. B.: Boer Folk- 
medicine and some Parallels, 60-75, 





11-2; Harvest Customs, I Ss 
577-93 London shay = ba 
abet _ i ' 


Chines 


Goat, G.L: ane totemism tei, 3955 “6; 
review by, Seebohm’s Tr 
fom in Anglo-Saxon Law, 07-101 
Sareea ig Mrs., The Sister's Son 
190-201 
Goud Friday : baking -blest on, Ken- 
net Valley, 423; cakes made on 
for internal troubles, St. 
avel's, 173; loaf baked on 
never vote good for whoop 
ing cough, ig mt eaed vigil 
carbine: and drying 
Kennet Valley, 423, 5 oe Ba Briavel's; 
“9753 in weather saying, Kenn 
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Valley, 423; yeast shows cross on, 
| _ Kennet Valley, 

Gooding Day, fa Thomas’ Day 
| Goodrich-Freer, Miss A., More Folk. 
_ lore from the sa eee 29-62, 








Baloches, 266; 
| awe Palm Sunday, 
# 174; news pot from 

spirit by lying on, Touaregs, 285 ; 
SHeHIngS Al al, Japan, 276-7 ; 287, at 
and foot, OURTORY, 

Greek civilisation : Prof, , 
ways: Views on, claccdesd be os 
Nutt, “7 

Greek. fo > Gee aio Achwan; 
Achaia; A es; Arcaddians : 
Athens : Furytus 5 Greek civilisa- 
Lion ; Hep ; Odyxsens ; amd 
Fate Liat ; ‘marriage rites, 245 
Green : names for less definite than 
red, Torres Straits, poz 

Green fy, , f¢¢ Aphis 
£ - W.: short notices by, 
Rickert’ 's Marte de France + gg 
LA Aer Lays dome inig Engiish, and 
Veston's AWoerien, 4 Metrical Po. 

mince rendered info Eaglish prow 
from the Medieval Dutch, 222-3; 
Weston's Sir Cleger, Sir J theca 
Overcome, 447-8 

Grey: cat and snail favourites = 
fairies, Westruther, 178-9; in 
dream unlucky, Hebrides, §1-2; 


3 is rs nicknamed * don- 
kes,” 306: St. Patrick banished 
all reptiles, 396 
Guisborough : brides stand on stone, 
235 
Guiser:, 1oy 
uate see Charans 
Gurchinis, Balochi tribe, 259, 267-8 
Cutacpir ceremonies Peed: evil 


2H 
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Gwidar: folktales from, 253 


Haddock : tribute money got by 5t. 
Peter from, Hebrides, 37 


Haddon, A. C., Fire- walking in | 


Souther India, 39-90; views on 
tolemism, 393-5. 372 

Hades: (see sig tas af Lara 
tribe, 18; of Sibops, 430-7; of 
Yorke's Penin. tribe, 15 

Haidas: human beings reborn human 
souls, 356 

Haifa: charm against evil eye, 113, 202 

Hail ; firstborn can stop, Punjab, 275; 
names for hailsiones, Hebrides, 39 

Hair: black, lucky in women, Heb- 
rides, 48; 1 under Nema de- 
pt y luck of howse, 239; in charm 

a against Powers of E Hebrides 
angen combed at night, He 

oa or on Sunday night, Hebrides, 
41; cat ends thrown in (rivers 
Ceylon, 75; ha ie " and 
** hait-cutting,” 219; nailed to tree 


in rice harvest nite, Ceylon, 275; | 


never cut, Baloches, 270; not self- 
cut, Hebrides, cat of vine grafting 
girl must mit touch Krcppo F 241 
Halab or Al nee Alep 
Hall, M. E., Holiday Cicanings, I. 
(Com 


429 
Hallowe'en: cake, Hebrides, 55; 
divination at, Hebrides, §3-53 
favourite dish at, Hebrides, §5 
Hambantotta : rice harvest ceremony, 
a7 


Hammersmith, folk etymology of, 
Hasina ee a hot springs, 


Arabs, 255 
ne sie: Romy A 
“totem slones ” 
ee rly of itching of, Heb- 
fscen, *falnilons snake, Sahara 
= worship of, BW. India, 


fi cmUses 
aa help Foe 27 “witch an 


sodeiari 1 bee 


Hare-lip : ie foture: mother step- 


ping over hare's form, 1, Fife, 237 





| Hartland, E. 5. : Burial Custom in 


Japan,277 : reviews by, Durkheim's 
LAnnée — Soctolagigue, 314-23} 
Furness’s Tae ffome Life of Bornee 
ffead Hunters, ar shaaeend and 
Folk.Lere, 436-5; van Ey pa 
hiro fnvioeten — of 
wie Perialen, | ror 
Sawless The Afprtic Rote > 
ie of Primitive Mere 205: 

; Bladen's JVofer on the | 
cere Staffordshire, Chiefy Cof- 

fo! af Stone, ene > short notice. 
by, Amersbach's Licht und Mebel- 
greiner, 2 - 


| Hectiand, J. C, Burial Cosiom in 


apan, 276 (sé/ur.) 

Hariest cutee and beliefs : (ser 
also Com spirits, vegetation souls, 
and the like); pipet 24, 
113, 177-9, 250-1 loth, 77-% 
77-8 5 Fife, 251; He Wes, 42; 
akuns (Malay Penin. ), E§9-O0 5 

Inross, agi Malays, 163% 


by Mrs. A. B. 
Gomme, E. H. Binney, and Mrs. 
Cw J. Jems I Boel 

Haselborough L cus, 217 

Hatfield : vf Edwin, 215 

Haunted houses, Malay, 135. 

Hawthorn : Sip entry of witch, 
St. Briavel’s, 

Hay harvest pert and beliets, ree 
Harvest Arete and belicts 

Hazel : nuts hu apple and given 
on New Year's Day, st. Brinvél's, 


174 
Tayprnderleg iis and 
ream, by addon, 
reviewed, 101-3, 436 
Headd-hunting, Sarawak, 436-7 
© witchcraft near, 


normal, Torres Straits, 102 
hie ss of, 100 
caven : fall ‘the Is, Hebrides, 
44; of Larrkia Larralkia tribe, 18 
Heaving custom, 247-8 
Hebrews, ne Jews 
Hebrides : (ser aie Benbecula; Eris. 
kay ; Mingulay; ana South Uist): 
Mine Folklore fron the Hebrides, 
i sai A Soutesiaees 1, 29-62 
He charms, 337 


Index, 


22h cr miguel blessed, not lu 

ae ¥ 48; omen of cate 
ebrides, 

Heidelberg : fatalistic beliefs, 72 

Heidenbeim : Walborga, abbess of, 216 

Hell: cold, in Hebrides’ belief, 43-4 ; 


of Larrakia tribe, 18 

Hemps sown in chorchyard for 
love divination, Midsummer Eve, 
Kennet Valley, 422 

Hen: oe aire Chicken ; ana! Fowls); 
crowing, phd for, Hebrides, 32, 

lebricdes, 32; cul open 


Tephaistos, 7 
ee in folklore, see Plants is ‘falk= 
re 
Hereford : St. Thomas, 21 
“Srey team ree ei 


jewel-bearing oasis, T 
Hesse Darmstadt, see Maintz 
Hexham: 5t. Eata, 215 


Hides : ball’s, bride sits on, S. India 


and Transylvania, 244 


aries Fernley elit charm from, 


4 (plate) | 
Hill of ll of Howth : King Conaire’s fight 


with pirates olf, 330 
Hills, see wander patmtes, mack ar 
"Chikar Mari 


Hindu evstoms and beliefs, see India 
Afirteire des Cropances, Superstitions, 
AMfrurs, 23g et Soul th selon 
fe Diraferue ), F. 
icbiay, vow reviewed, 336 
ffistery and C) raf the Afpth- 
pari nee Pe - F. Hewitt, 


lela Faxed and Historic 
spree by A. Nutt, 84-7 
n): could not be 


Host Stones (Oxo 
‘nds of, 29 


moved, 295 ; Yar 
Hocktide pd kissing day, Hun- 
Hoggar frites legend of enchanted 
sarin “the people of the 


a Nicht, tte New Veu's Eve 
Hapmany Nigh I. Cornwall, by 
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M. E. Hall, g29: re Shropshire, 


a. A. peas ie 
at ant 


Utrecht)  eesialls as witches! 
apes 4313 feverand measles, cure 
73 | 
Holly: Christmas, burnt on old New 
rears Day, St. Briavel’s 174 
Holstein, ite Albersd 


Aker ait 
oly Virgin, fe Vi : 
Holy water: say gin Nay igels 
Hebrides, 44 — 
Holy wells, ite re Wells 
ffome-Lafe o 7 Hornes Acad Hunters, 
fhe, tts Festival: and Fotk-Lore, 
by W. H. Fumes, reviewed, 4. 
Hope, Lake, in Dieri legend, 416 
Ilopseotch, 107 
Horehound, as remedy, Kennet 
Valley, 420 | 
Horn Childe, romance of, 101 
Horoscopes, rer Divination 


| Horse: black, as omen, Mebrides, 
Hesperides, Garden of: legend of 
284 | 


49; satin eran ba ride Jangams, 
246 ; not driven by d alem, 
Hebrides, ql: du 
70, and as drink, ransvaal, 72; 
he Monee sn of ill-luck to, 
ebrides, 35; “ horse-heads,” wil- 
lage sobriquet, 389; mane ke. 
tied by witches, Lindos, 175; 
omens from, Hebrides, 49, §2; 
phantom, Kennet Valley, 428; 
pichald, leader of consulted mexij- 
cally, St. Briavel’s, 172; tooth 
wom as cure for ? 
Bloemfontein, 181-2 ; pesca ta 
tell loss of, Hebrides, 30; “warts 
on horses’ Sun group 
name, 339 ; witch and bewitched in 
shape of, Kennet Valley, 424-5 


| Horse-shoe: in ‘rth, Buna, 65 
nyo. 


Psion witch, Kennet Valley, 


Hoshiarpur : fire sacrifice after § trik- 
hal’ birth, 66, 67 

Host, entre’; given to churchyard 
ae to become witch, Kennet 


Idebni, Touareg 


‘gnis fatnus, se Will-o’the-Wisp 
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Houneal : village sobriquet, 384 

Houses ; charms, written, nailed to 
rafters, Wyke 2, 02-4, ( plate) ; 
house-rites, Anglo-Saxons, 100 ; 
fidge-beam in saying, Hebrides, 
30: nol thatched with reeds, 
Hebrides, 31-23 yew preserves 
against a ea 

Howitt, M.. E. B., “ate Native 
Legends from Central Australia, 


405-17 
How to Annul  Blood-Brotherhood,” 
; Miss C. S. Borne, 430 
ie nalls, wood of, commoners’ rights 


75 
Hull, Miss Eleanor: review by, 


Nutt's Cuchwlainn, the Jrith | 


 cAtiies, 332-4 
Hull: “ vessel ene 95 


Hundred and one: in charms ‘ against 
‘trikhal : birth, Punjab, 65, Rohtak ] 


67 
yan and « t: in chanm against 


, Rohtak, 67 
Hungerford: Kissing day,’ 25° 33 
Hunpatin is] aia oe 
Hunter I stivens ice  Caareanl 


Thans, set Sea Dyaks 


Idiots: cannot be zp Hebrides, 
61-2 


lguene: in legend of Dieyeri tribe, 


oe bridal paar ay? pid locke into 
church, and over ‘stone,’ 


Tuages, sacred s gohel, Japan, 24; 





I Py a 152 
ge 2 42, +5 phils 
Bihar ; Bombay + | ny Chiteal 
Gu K 


mt ‘Males North West 
‘Provinces; OQudh; Punjab ; Sindh ; 
al gpg nf Mo 

);7 amulet in pe, 
338; bride &c. stand on stone, 








sy : eollection of folklore, 302- 
fi thom sacrificed, 62, can stop 
risasaee main, 63 ; metriage wi 
monies, 80, 242-5; mnerth, 
as amulet, 342; worth, newly mar 
ried stopped till toll 4 252-3, 
marriage associated with stones, 2360; 
marriage ceremonies, 244-5; North- 
Western India, Some Notes from, 
by WwW. pees ae 185-90; priestly 
ritual, 443 ; 


south, bride ‘ake on =n tl ide ag 


path, fire-walk 
follctale from aplasia, Re ' 


scp 
broom cause ‘suffering in ah ate to 
eerie 237 3 iculncky children, 


; Village system, 

Indian Ghost Story, f by W. 
Crooke, 280-: 

Indians, sé¢ India ; North America 

Indis-rubber, ceremonies by collectars 
of, Malays, 163 

Indigo: not wed al midwinter, 
Hebrides, go 


| ddische Jovloden of Oude Christe- 


ae Fertalen, by G. A. ¥. d. B. 
-ysinga reviewed, 104-6 
Indus Valley, Balochi folklore, 262-74 
Inflammation of lungs, sce Poeomonia 
Inflammation of wider, eure for, 
Hebrides, 56 
fsititory cefemonies Australia, 290 
districts near in Dieri 
legend, 417 


Insects in folklore: (ser afro Ant ; 
Aphis; Bee; Beetle; Butterfly; 
Caterpillar ; ‘Centipede ; Cricket : 

sroue; Firefly; Fly; Ladybird; 
AM ath ; Silkworm; Snail ; and 
Spider); mak ey charmed as 
“enemies of the rice,” 

: Seas , 160 Malay 
Btichiume ceremonies, Arunta tribe, 
315, 319-20 

Inverness-shire : folktales, 271 

Ireland : (see adso Connaught; Cuchn- 
lninn sagas; Leinster; Mun- 
ster; Tuntha [M migas ; 
and Ulster); Dottin’s Condes ef 
Legender frlamdc, tradette aba 
Gaditgue, reviewed, 220-1; newly 
deul serve predecessors, 283 5 
Stokes’ Notes on “the — Tigsail 


} place names come 


“yew,” 96; Thumeysen’s Sagem 
aur dem alten friend reviewed, 


Index. 


H1o-r ; saints. in Mone Lependa 
natic, 212-3, 217; Wood: Martin's 
Traces of fhe Elder Faiths of 

Jreland reviewed, $23-7 
Irim, noes of: parallel legend, 


' Horse-shoe ; 
Knife : Kris; Needle: Pin; Scythe ; 
avd Sickle}; dreaded by bhats, Ben- 

wee (251,253; in dream, Hebrides, 51 
maclites, in Florentine variant of 
Letier of Toledo, 128 

nid, fee tttider moet, recd ar 
' Aland islands 
Isle of Man: fairies, 186; familiar 


epirit, 187; spirit of unbaptized, 


166-7 
Italy, see Milan; Naples; Romans; | 


au? Tuscany 
Traripteo tribe ; group names, 358 







Jaifir tribe, 262 

ackal : Balochi name, 272 
-) Lantern, see Will-o'the Wisp 
facobabad : aes from, seokpenig 
ak-tree : 

Kandy, ay 


angams > Marriage customs, 246 
Jakuns : tribal feasts, 199-63 


Jampur: third conception after two 
births unlucky, 64 

January : (see afro New Year's Day ; 
and Old Twelfth Night); last fort- 
night part of venomous month, 
Hebrides, 40; holly burnt on ald 
“4 Year's Day, St. Briavel’s, 


Japan (see afce Aina ; Atami; ond 
ward) { barren wemen touched 
in race, 25; burial custom, 276-7 
ifas.); gohei, 24; possession by 


14g 
Jarrow : Bede's Chair for barrenness, 
235; St Henedict Hiscop, 21§ 
Jato, ese tribe, 257 
nuniice, remedy for, Bloemfontein, 


ee 


Bt 


igin am _ theo 
ne" island ong 38 islanders $ nick- 
named '! Hoy 
Jeth, month of : firstborn not mar- 


Sense ene tonnes) enim rcaaee 


| Kangra: 
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casa fo (tee pir pertene Garmet ; 

avd Tttrquaise) : ds of val : 

palace, and trees fey sone gee 

seni Mrs. W. H., Harvest 
Trg, 180 

Jews: Fy Telnet the SiR 


218-9; 218, 2 
phylactery, 337: 37: : te "3 Jae al ee 
a thics of the Hebrews 


one 
wel, 442-4 
Thanda,, ee of Kattits, 243 
Jhelum : re-marringe after first birth, 
ath ae child drilled with 


ji id Sung at Castleton, by Miss M. 
ingle Sung at F. Ride oes 
Jinns: cause whirling sand spouts, 
sahara, 255; “song of the sands” 
is their talk, eta 256 
ive Lal, Balochi shrine, 362 
ogis, origin of, 195 
curney i omens at starting, Baloches 
264 3 starting, unlucky to recall 
or return after, Hebrides, 231 
ju-Ju, of Aros, 166-70 (plate) 
July: Permhers procession, Kandy, 


7 
pie (see afte Midsummer Eve; 
ane St Peter's Day); Perahera 
ssion, Kandy, 77-9 


wink 





a tribe : believe in water spirits 
and ghosts, not deity, 19 
Kadiwonkura, a legend of the Vau- 
rorka, 409-11 
Kadlikua, in Wonkangum and Ura- 
bunna legend, 414 
Kakars : parents re-married after first 


birth, 279 
Kalamantans ; deer not eaten, 356 
Kalat : folktales from, 253 


| Kamilaroi, Guyder river: believe in 


creator and spirits, 19 
Kandy : Perahera procession, 77-9 
special names for child born 
after twins, 279, and born aftertwo 


Kanjirls : marriage customs, 
n, sé¢ [pana = 


. ae: ee eros after first 


Karnal’ al ighth child dangerous t 
| iter thes girls, 66 


Kasinda flowers in Tndian folktale 


A7o 


Bese beliefabout ‘trikhal’ births, 66 


Katarag pricsts of, share in 
P m festival, 77 

Kink, Ne af: child born in un- 
lucky, Pun 


Katitandra, sez Lake Eyre 
Kattits: marriage rites, 242-3 
Rattaragam : rice harvest ceremony, 


i? 
Kasha bride puts foot on stone, 


Kech : falochi tribes in, 257 
Kedah : familiar spirit, 150 
dancing - 


Keeling Island : spoon, 
_ 142-5 

Kelantan ; on at, 1935-4 
Kelat, se Ralit 

Kennedy, L., Tinie Gods, 85-9 


Kennet Valley, Folklore in the, hy 
Miss L. Salmon, | 37 415-29 

Kent: (see afsoCantet ; Cranbrook; 
Dover; Folkestone ; iitnater <n 
Rochester); K.. Ethelbert, 214 


Renyahs : head -hunting, 437; GH 
child, 437- 5 = 


on chil 
before naming, 4 
parents re-married after 
_ first sit bin 279 


coach ee al 
Kh Rinse al ; 

og (pee etmapen + amancd 
sal : era funeral rites of hus- 
band performed in wife's first 


' 279 
Marriage ceremonies, 242 


Killaipanioa : lege from, 404-17 
ite wets Marte ‘de 
a “Sania af Aer fays corte 
fato Lnglich, and Weston's Morten, 
A Metrical Romance rendered tnia 


English prose from fhe Medtaral 
Mesa B reviewed, 222-3 





King Herla, story 
Ainge Horn, fn rpeihawad, TI 
A ey ee 


referred to in 


| Romeo: unlucky children, 195 





Index. 


251 
Kirarawa class, set Urabunna tribe 


_ Kom dollies, see Com spirits, vegeta- 


tion souls, and the like 


| Kirtlington: witch takes shape of 
| fox, 289 
Kirton-in-Lindsey : Christmas bough, 


2037 jingle from, 92 
Kistna : fire- » 90 
Klerksdorp: green paint as cure for 
Socom 7a : 
n in charm against stye, 
Hebrides, §8; in mast being 
wind, Hebrides, ot ' in proxy 
marriage, India, 50 
Knock ¢ visions at, 9! 
Knotting : al marriage, 34, Kanjaris, 


343 
Knutsford: marriage cusioms, 245 


| Krishna, 


Rabon or totems, W. Australia, 


Kachhars : customs during first 


pregnancy, 279 
Kolis : é stands im basket with 
SLOne, : 235 


Koombokkaburra tribe: dead not 
named, 9; f Ig 





cligious belief, 
hootchic, evil spirit, Dieyeri tribe, 
- 493; Vaurorka tribe, q11-2 
k tribe, 257 
Malay : familiar demon in 
form of, 148, 158 
sn geod, in Perahera 
festival, Kandy, 78 
Krugersdorp : pneumonia, cure for, 
0% (Himalayas): yew sprig offered 
o god Bastar, 201 ee 
Kulve (a hakea), in’ Urabonna 
legend, 413 
mitt 
RKurnal tribes : os 
bat ractie magic, es weoeee 


Kutchi, see Kootchie 
pyrene A Legend of the Dieri,. 


Kayana, in W . 
"aia rerideliniie oe 


Preeti 


Ladybird : formula for, addressed 
butterfly, Walkley, 432 % 


index. 


Ladycow, see Ladybird 
Lakes: thaealie Beeson: Eyre; and 
Hope); in dreams. sign of death, 


Hebrides, 51; reeds from not used | 


_ in thatching, Hebrides, 31-2 
Lal. rgeoapevee Balochi shrine, 262 


Lamb, see 
Lame ris ts IL. Kennedy, 83-9, 
Cc. Australia, 404) 


Lanarkshire, s = 
Lancashire: (see aro Bolton-le-Moors; 


Manchester; and Warrington) ; 
‘lifting’ custom, 249 

ae A. rmiiargioepl bys 75-9 

3-4; Exogamy and usin 

lian System, 340, 395-402; 7 Ar 

Mahing of Aeligien discussed hic 
E. W.. Brabrook, 16-23 ;_ 

Origin of Totem Names and Be 

Sr metal 347-90; The Sources of 

lads in the “* Border Min- 

eae 191-97 ; Tree Worship, 

I 


Tateel (Selangor): palm-blossom 
dance, 137-40 
Lango tribes (Nile)t blood-brother- 


hood, how to annal, 430 
Langa, est of women dead in 
hildbirth, Malays, 135 | 
Lantern on table unlucky, St. Hria- 
wel's, 172 
=p avian A scheme for pr ids, 9 
Lapwing: in fable, He ay 353 
words of cry, He 


Baia hails » 


Hebri 
Paced yaad Sects ei 
Larrakia tribe, religious beliefs of, 17-3 


Lashiris, Balochi tribe, 254-5, 257-5, 


Leechers lee hy oar Masi 
Left : ‘omens | Shrike seen on, 
Baloches, 26g ; ; unlucky side, 


Haloches, 
Legharis, Min Balocns tribe, 258, np Sr 
Leinster, ree Dublin county; 


Meath 
Lemons in divination, Penang, 143-4. 


Lemon-tree : names for parts of, 
Penang, 155; revered, Penang, 
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Leprosy, amo Beeeseas #20 
roe of Toledo The, by M. 


Gaster, r14- f 
Levitation, in Alalay literature, 135 
Lhiannan- Shee familiar spirit, Isle 


Liar: cause Lr devil removing side 
fins from trout, Hebrides, 36-7 
cored # of Folk-Lore Society, so 


Lichen : blood of angels of Aurora 
Borealis, Hebrides, 44 

Lichfield : St. Chad, 215 

Lich! und Nedelgeister : Ein Beitrag 
cor Sagen-nnd WWarchendunde, by: 
K. Amersbach, reviewed, 221-2 

Lidstone : traditional hatile, 29 

Life index: pipul tree as, 283 

Lifting of men by women, and women 
by men, 247-51 

Lifting of cal Bride, The, by W. 
Crovke, 225, 226-51 


Lifu: taboo Jaid by influential man, 
Eth 
Lightning : attracted by peti 


children, N.W. India, 183, 275, 
Telingana, 63 ; is omen of calamity, 
from, Punjab, 64; yew branches 
avert, Spain, 


3 
} Lily: white-lily root cintment, Kennet 
Vi 


alley, 420 
se Met divination from, Malays, 
155 ; soul abducted into bunch of, 
Malays, nes used in ceremonial 
ee: “1 » 155 
Lincoln : St. Hugo, 217 
Lincolnshire: (ste afte Boston ; : 
Bottesford ; Croyland ;  .Gains- 
h; Grantham; ‘Kirton-in- 
Lindsey ; ana Lincoln); bride 
lifted ower threshold, 242; 
(Christmas boughs, 202; frumity- 
Seasons, G2 : jingle from, 91 
Lindi 


» sae Holy fal 
Lindors : witcheraft at, 


175 
- Lips: omen from itching of, Hebrides, 


7 as oentral life organ, 219; 
seal ioe affections, Dieyeri tribe, 


405-6 
Lizard t (ree alte Iguana) j in Balochi 
story, 273; black, man perfected 
from, Dieyeri tribe, 403 ; house, 
classe with crocodile, Malay 
157; man at first in’ form 
Dieyerie tribe, 18; ms tot New 

Caledonia, 353; in Un 
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legend, 412-3; village sobriquet, 
At me 


‘Lochlomond : sheep dung drunk, 75 

Lonihon : (see also Chelsea; Fu Tham ; 
a apaentpa aed Putney) ; cow 
une poullices, F343 patients 
should not be washed, 72-3; St. 
Erkenwald, 214 


London Folk-Etymology, by F. A. 


omg 207-4 
Compton : in folklore of Koll. 
wth ohgegy 292-3; witch's blood 


a ears nT " 166- { Aate) 

Looe : Ju ty sere, Le on 21st of 
month, 429 

ae chart avainst being, Hebrides, 


hos casting: Baloches, 2hy 

Love divination, fee Divination 

Love | fee Folk songs 

Lovett, E., The Modern Commercial 

of an Ancient Superstition, 

37, 340-7, (plate): Tallies ond 
337. urvivals, 1; + The Vessel Cup, 
feat iin 

Taek Sy ealecke days 


rigdianus, bishop of, 216 
and 
Hebrides, 29, ai a2, 48, Kennet 
» a5 5 » 241; 
Valley 4 i772 t i Siropabien 430 
Ludlow : “ heaving’ custom, 247-5 
Spee Balochi tnbe, 255 
: barren women touched 
at, 25 
Lastrations, ceremonial : in * lifting’ 
custom, 252, Ludlow, 247-8 


cari $30-1 
‘Lland : totemiam, toz- 


MacIntosh, cat good omen for, F eb. 


tides, 49 
Machete, ie hore omen of, 


ae cau pened ee, Heb- 





| Mad 





Index. 


dogs, cakes for, Gennenys 96 

Madjuit-madjuit, regulator of tides, 
Larrakia tribe, 1 

Madonna, The, se¢ Virgin Mary 

Miadras: fire-walking, 59-90 

Madras Presidency, ov Allandur; 
Ganjam ; Goddvan ; Khonds ; Ma. 
dros; Nellore; North Arcot; Sa- 
lem : ana Tinnevelly 

Madu Sami, road or dives god, Cey- 


lon, 77s 277- 
Marchen, see Folktales 
Magh, month of : firstborn pot mar- 


ned in, nor mother cats frst-fruits 
in, Punjab, 275 

me: (see afro Amulets and talis- 

; Charms and spells; Incan- 

taisone anal Witcheralt) ; firstbarn 
has m powers, Punjab, ast 
among | debrews, 218; spon Ae 
nai tribes, 19-20; Pope 
! 145-54, 157-5) 199-45 nigeo: 
* taught at Toledo by devil, 
120; DS ears agree Central 


Australia, oo; as related to 
religion, J. G, Frazer's views 
on, 4 rice 


' tel Ce 
spoon used in, Malays, 164 ; spirit 
papas lying on tomb, Touaregs, 


Magi: uarcs in Eastern charms, 1 
Magpie: omens from, St. Brin 


Mahabharata : father-and-son come 
bat, 445 

Mailros: St. Wallevus, 217 

Maintz : St. Boniface, 216 


sare riage son sacrificed, 63 


short notices bys 

ark tial Ys Bestwulf and the 

P= Fi nature, 223; Faraday's 
Fdda: I. The Divine pci é of 
the North, ape 
peccaige See of ooh 


Mal PEs weltian oss mentees 
rites, Nambirls, 245 


Malacca cane, ceremonies 


lectors of, Malays, 163 

ay archipelapy : 

Malay Peninsula ; ble: ala lege 
Jakuns; Kedah; Ko Pa- 
tani } Pena ng ; Perak > i 
ana Trengganu) 

lore, 307- -10 ; crocodiles as 

366 ; spiritualism, 115, 134-65 





Index. 


Malay Spiritualism, by W. W. Skeat, 
115-1 34-65 
Malhotras ; parents re-married after 
first bieth, 279 
pce ) baby in dream, omen 
Hebrides, §1; boy may not 
be ve keene pode! sirens 
Bal ier 
and before girl hey itt Punjab, 
280; middle of ee suUCOrSSIVe 
lucky, Pun ; mare 
ty than dan dr \ ee ire, 
450, as sobriquet, 
lanchest 


h er: ‘lifling’ custom, Easter, | 


49 
Manchus: bride steps over sadille, 
236, sits In red chair, 244 
Marcas ; ; 390-1; sur- 
eesials of caiale: dheices descent, 351, 
cused : 2 RR le. 
Manga the Creator, Larrakia 
8 
Binge oe stands in basket with 


Meats en Te, 468 ia totemism, 


Manning eae Rose on Oxford- 
dliclo 


ore, T14, 288 
Manx folklore, sr Isle of 8 Man 
Maoris: worshipof tian spirit, 25 
March, see Annunciation, Feast of ; 
ami St. Patrick's Day 
-Marett, KR. R.: on totemism ani ex- 


Ys 396-73 © Lap hy; — 


stitiones, 
Combsuees 


reyances, Super- 
Maewrs,  Crages, af 
G = fe jan du 
¢ Letourneau's fa 





eee 

fonkangura wunna, gt y-4 
Marmalaile, Folk sty achbe y of, 37 

customs and Ams. 

rmmiia, 19, 315-3, 340, Saob ata} 

Baloches, 7 irs 
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245; dances, ivi 
Hebrides, 53s, Rose 7 Wallon 
422, Rollright Stones, 235, Torres 
Straits, 13%; divorce, 


Dur- 
ham, 245 ; 5+ Eeypt, 236 238 } Exthona, 





234 | marriages 
lucky, fates 33% France, 235% 

peices, 244; among Hebrews, 
e mor Holstein, 2353 | 


India, 
234, 242-7; Kent, 245; The Lift- 
ing of the Hride, by W. Crooke, 
peal 226- -§1; Manchus, 236, 244 ; 
marrire associated with eon 
234-7) Conte F ag, soa 2 
a Study of Primitive Marriage 
reviewed, 205-9 ¢ Wortuosherieath: 
227-32; polyandry and polygamy, 
445; Prossia, 446; Punjab, 275-9; 
re-marriage after first birth, and 
after twenty births, Khatris, 279; 
Scotland, 242; Shinh Mahomedans, 
446; six birds omen of wedding, 
St. Briavel’s, 171; swayamvara, or 
choosing of husbands, 443 i tem- 
muirriages, Shiah 
ans, doc., 446; Torres Staite 103} ; 
Transylvania, 244; Turkey, 2455 
Wiltshire, 241 ; pS eihies aa 5 
Marriage feast i in dream. o 
Hebrides, §1 | 
Marris, Balochi tribe, 266 
Marsh Gibbon : witchcraft at, 291 
i mallow ; as remedy, Kennet 
cys fl 
Martin, Goblins in the Isle of 
Aan, 186-7 
“vp aw tribe : P sense 412 


32 
Mati, small pox 
son sacrificed to, A a. 
Mataatu (Samoa) ; waht of rest of 
family to man’s property, 200-1 
Mati-anak, Malay acres ae 
Matriarchy, see 
Mathura, shrines my Phan 
Ma (fet alse. voy es svi 
ire lucky in fi 6 days, He- 
| a procession, 


Kandy, 77-9. 
May Day : Beltane bannock, cheese, 


474 
and fire, Hebrides, 41; cuckoo 
comes, Hebrides, 4o; in 


Hebrides, 38; the * yellow beltane 
Hebrides, 40 
Mayo, see Knock 
Maypole with yew 
Gt 


islands, 
Mariri, Balochi tribe, 259 
Meals : 
chest, Hebri 
Measles, drinks Ay use in, Trans- 
vaal, 71-2 
Meath, set Bregia; and Tor 
Medical folklore: (ser afr Chorms 
and spells) ; 
ioe and rmyuries treated i— 
ague, 182; bal legs, 74; blood- 
ing: 7, 4 bronchitis, LSr : 
: 743 ms and scalds, 56; 
pir tag conjunetivitis, Tli 
pact Pie) epilepsy, 54; oa 
3 peeing = in, pan 
420; in- 


eicraal 


twigs, Aland 


Sor aena. ae dies 

smallpox, i4% 

phe tees typhoid fever, 182 ; 
ulcers, 73° -45 warts,420; whooping. 
cough, 172, 423; wounds, 71,420; 

aang Hebrews, 218 ; lame gods of 


healing, 88-9 ; 
localities “Bloemfontein, 181-2 ; 
Ceylon, | 9 England, 182 > Ger. 
many, ebrides, 56-8; Hol- 
land, 73: "Kennet Val 
Lincolishire, 153; 
: London, 
‘Briavel's, & 1723; Shropshire, 
f4-5 Fol; 
nature of finesse, how to ‘find, He 
brides, 57; 
remedies -—black fowl agit and 
applied to chest, 182; 


diomond, 


seods, 1 rake aed with 
yew dict, 96; cat fur, 151; cow 
dung, 73s 181; fi 

nals, cx ng, 182} Good Friday 
cakes, 173; Good F 

423; ; insertion child 
into, Hil tein, 181; goat's 
dung, 71-2 ; green decoction, 73 ; 
green. 170; eee 

70, 72; licking afier 


Teac 


Nonifes ay not retumed to 


0 4S i 
73-4; Oban, 74; | 





Index. 


: eea 182; 
te » 57-3; steam from oven, 


cal, ? Urine, CF 
anise ‘trickling Peat sickle, ae : 
water from Barrow Well, 173 5 
Water taken from river af sunrise, 
79; white lily root ointment, 420; 
Wil sage, 420; Worm Py ee | 
wounds not touched with finger ar 
“Ptbnelus apples. Rt 6 
cotings, Eos 5-6,113-5, 225-6, 337-40 
Mekriin: Laeake batt pane ond Rech); 
Balochi tribes Si 257; caims in, 
265-6 


| Melanesia : (ree afso Banks islands; 


Fiji islands ; Lifu; and New 

Caledonia) ; crocodiles as kinsmnens 

366 5 influential “man lays taboo, 
oo ecien names ‘ic. given to 


| : 3s 3915 soul soul 
ey 359: hea po ost 


iistea dasa 
Afelwerne, linuanre of, 152 
Members deceased, 1, 5, 27-5 
eaves elected, Ay Sy Tl 3-4, 225 
em. # re Ti g-qy 22 
Mending clo tee ‘Gthe alee 
Mercia : saints in Nowa. Lagenda 
Angliz, 214-6 
Metals in folklore, ze Brass; Iron: 
ana Silver 
Mexico : 
wiped eae or flintstone 
im orth, U 
Tercatipocs 53-9 2 
Michnel, the y arora to destroy 
Gog and Magog, 129 
Michaelmas : bannocks on, Hebrides, 
44-5; festival, Hebrides, 453 in 
ee Kennet t Valley, 423 ; 


carrots given on, Hebrides, 
Micronesia, sét Bona be 45 


Middelburg (Transvaal): renal 
d ; cure for, 7O 

Midd esex, fee 

Midir of Bri Léith, husband of 


womens (see alo under mame af 
Midlothian, oe ee ee 749 
Dud ddingston Loch 


Index. 


Midsummer Eve: sowing hempseed 
aoe carers for love divination, 


alley, 422 
Migwinter a ‘* dead” month, Heb- 


4a 

Milan : Dacius, bishop of, 214 

Millet: bride stands in basket of, 
Beruds, al Aba walks over baskels 
of, N. In 


Folk-Etymology, 2034 | 

;, not in primitive state, 383 

rein Soar charm in, 57 

Mi ijt Soh any. NRE 385 

Mirzapur : cs, 

Mistletoe : rites not ra $25 

Modern Commercial As 
Ancient Superstition, 
Lovett, is 340-7 (gfare) 

Mohammed : Halochis claim descent 
from uncle of, 256 

Mole: forefoot averts rheumatism, 
St. Briavel's, vay once a fine lady, 
Kennet Vi 

reo bean: ‘ihe nut of Mary, 


39 
Monday : (see ales Raster Monday); 
evil spirit or p fed on, Malays, 
1485. first in quarter, for cast 
frith, Hebrides, 47 ; flit with lam 





‘on, Hebrides, g2; sayings, Heb- | 


rides, 41-23 unlucky day to begin 
on, Hebrides, 415 world ends 
OM, Hebrides, 41 


Af monkey dane, Malays, 170; | 


age ee Penin,, ert 
= et, 355; worship 
lg sb India, 188-9 
See ithe, ny Whlielrosk 
Moon: ceremony after birth during 
eclipse of, G » 66; crealor 
of living gs, 20g Dicyeri tribe, 
18; Madjuit - madjuit regulates 
tides by, Larrakia F 


new, for, H 

: Te aa AE rin Wieser 9 
,, Kandy, 77-9; Nganto-warrina 
became the 


moon, C.. Aus 

Ne legend, 406-7 ; worship of, 
218, 441 

Mooniandi, ape Ceylon, 277-8 


tribe, 13, 355, OF creators, 403-4, 
Si" 


| Mungerra tribe: 
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Aforien, A Metrical Romance rendered 
inte Leglisk proce from the Meadiar- 
oa! Dated, + Miss J. L. Weston, 
reviewed, 222-3 


Morpeth : St. Robert of Newminster, 
a17 
Moth: as omen, Hebrides, 50 


Mothering Sunday, 1o7, 174 
Mother-in-law, taboo of, 209 
Mother-right: 4 Australian 


tribes, 317-5, 351: arte easy tt. 
445; survivals in tribes 
inheriting totem in male tine, 
1 
Mscniais, ses Abnet mountains; avd 
Tirich Mir 
Mount Freeling, me Dieyerie tribe 


| Mount Olivet, ze Olivet, Mount 
| Mount Remarkable, see Doora tribe 


Mourning customs, s¢ Death and 
funeral customs and beliefs 

Mouse: cat created to protect 
Lararus from, Outer Baie: 343 
. creek he P: 35st 
Vi sobriquet, 385-6 

Mec Pety dined henk 8 en 
improper! head, 65 

Mule: lage so iquet, 355 

Mummers, © ristmas, “36 pitdeiege 

Mumming-Play and other Vestiges 
Folk- ins. in the British Isles, 
The, by T. F. Ordish, 296-7 

fear of super. 
natural beings and dead, 19 

Munster: (re alse Cork); folktales, 


Mura Mura, ree Mooramoora 

Murder: corpse bleeds if touched by 
murderer, Kennet Valley, 422; 
ee Bd stone bleeds eeatia Bi 
in, St. Biavel’'s, 171; w 
Balaches, 271 

Murmin, charm to avert, Hebrides, 
4! 

Murray islands: WHaddon's - #fead- 
ffunters, iach, White, and Arowun 
reviewed, mes 

Murring tri Daromulen a lame 


utes musical instruments, Balochi, 
2535-4, Indian, 254 

Musyuakie beadwork, 25-6 

Muan, Exodus from, ond not from 
Egypt, 219 

Mysterions Lake tribe : group names, 


Mystic Row, The: @ Steady of Primi- 
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tine Marriage, by E. Crawley, | 


reviewed, 205-9, 234, 24! 
Myth-mating Age, History and 
raplaalort of the, by J. F. Hewitt, 
reviewed, 441-2 
Myths Current in the Sahara Desert, 
W. J. H. cine 284-5 
Myths historic, d 


Naguals not trie igor C. America, 
349-50, 360, 37 


75, 39 
Nahan : ies ater kal? birth , or | 
Nahuas: newly-marri must pot | 3 
| Newlands (Glouc.): witcheraft at, 


touch ground, 242 

Nails, fase 3 eut and buned for 
toothache, Eloemfontein, 152; 
cenen from white spat on, Hebrides, 


50; demon possession by entry 


under, ou 149 
Nails, og pay bared for tooth- 
ache, Bloemfontein, 182; cut 


under ash tree as cure for tooth- 
ache, St. Briavel's, 173 
Nairnshire, see Cawdor 
Warmbbiris : 
Names: ceremony of 
 Sarnwak, 437-8; not disclosed, anc 


second fame im reserve, India, | 


nal nicknames 25 origin 


of ith es 355-9 3 of pristine | 


human iro from nick- 

“he chine o resarta i of first black- 
_fliow, Lara be, 1 

N cm, a Jee of 1343 
foretold doops sas 


T inatrament, 254 


han 412-3 
maia creek, in Wonkanguru and 

sre eh legend, 414 
Nart-wolpu, meeting-place in Dicyeri 


cussed by A. Nuit, | 





place rh 
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| Nganto.warrina who 
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Némglan, , Ireland, 329 
Renew, 


of birds, 
rights of, se  Unele, 
maternal | | 
Nettle : rhyme about, Hebrides, 39 


New ‘ witchcralt near, 425 

New Caledonia : injury to totem 
mourned, 353, .if owner pane 
ished, 352-3, if by others 
ae owner, 359; names ye 
relati i 53 

New G eRe ol ee 
tion of Ravganie em. fad 

md, 4 

Fiekdente 2 ffead Hunters, Black, 


White, 


anant Brewn reviewed, 
101- 


6 
Newininster (Morpeth) St. Robert, 


diewaken Murren: witch takes 
shape of white cal, 259-90 
Life} ard (Salop) ; Bae To? 4 


"Wales: (ree afro Bah- 


kunjy tribe; Bourke; Geawe- 
tribe ; Hunter river j Gu er 
river; aut Kesallare) m 


right in tribes, 317 
New Year's Candle, Hebrides, 46 


New Year" 2! raat firstfoot, St 
Hriavel’s, : gift of a oF ke. 
Gt, St. Br eres, 1745 : 


CUsOrn, Westnoeciand ee 5 oh 
holly burnt on, St. Beinvel's, 745 
new pin dr in water, St. 
Briavel’s, 174; wind on, omen for 
year, Hebrides, 4a 
New Year's Eve: in cieally 45° 


: "Rollright 
Stones drink, ag2 7 


those to die seen i in Fabs oo 
Briavel’s, 1 


moon, Central 


Nearahana tribe : legend, 411 
shy mane -Maru ane 
faralye, a Legend of the Dieri 
Tribe, 414-7 
ca, ov Names 
Niger Delta, ser Aros 
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Nineveh, 218 

Norfolk, see Bawburgh ; King's Lynn; 
Norwich : Walp and Wells 

Nooreli, Australian diy 35 

Normandy, ter Koven ; t, Clair 

North : lor flintstone symbol | 
of, Mexico, 89 

Korth ‘America ; (ree afte Canola ; 
Eskimo: Guatemala; Mexico ; 


United States; ana’ West Tnedics) ; 
names of some toiem groups are 
myths of 387-91; morta-west, 
mi of origin totemiam, 355: 
not incamations of gods, = 

North Ai Arcot : fire-walking, 90 


North Pole : polar point bens : 


fire-cione, Mexico, &c. 


Northumberland : 
burgh; Belford; Chathill; Co- 
quel; Embleton: Farne istand ; 
‘ord; Hexham; Holy Island; 
Iiderton : Morpeth ; Newminster ; 
“pee ; Tynemouth ; ; anal Whit- 


Nort nyetiese : saints in Mere Legenda 
angiie, 215-7 
Nurth West Provinces, a Benares ; 
~ Kharwirs; Marwirls; Mirrapur ; 
__ toed Shikirpar 
Norwich : St. Walstan of Bawburgh, 
216; St, William, 21° 
Nose > omen from itching of, He- 


brides, 50 

Nates on die Folklore 0 «of Hr Staf- 
fondskire, Chiefy Collected af Stone, 
by W. W, Bladen, reviewed, 106-7 

Mates om the if Bruidne Dé 
Derga, by Dr. Stokes, reviewed, 
327-39 

Nova Legendia Angiic, edit. by C. 
Horstman, reviewed, 212-7 

November, sé¢ All Saints’ Day; All 
Souls’ Day; amt St. Andrews’ 


nats 
Nine 3 in charm inst whoo 
. ot Briavells, 272 ping 
Numbers in folklore: (ree alia under 
pares numbers, suck as Eight); 


Nursery rhymes: China, 108-9; 
_ Hebrides, 38 ; St. Briavel’s, 177 
Amare: see Folktales 
Nutt, A. 
lore “aR the Hebrides, 41; His- 


Lory: Tradition, and Historic ‘Myth, | 





, see Alnwick; Bam- | 


squares in Eastern charms, | 


footnote to More Folk- | 
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84-7 ; reviews by, Dottin’s Contes 
es Lapene abl gesuit » fraaesits i 
ff 220-1 5 regory § Chr tit 
fare of Muirthenne, 333-5; Uhur- 
neysen's Socen ous dem alien 
frland, 110-1; short notice “by, 
Hall's ‘King form, 111 
Nyarongs not true totems, Sarawak, 
349-50, 370-2, 376 


Qak-tree: appearance of Madonna in, 
Tuscany, 90-1 ; saying of, Outer 


Hebrides nytt ; 
ae aie Imprecations) ; 

among Haloches, 264-5 

Oban : cow dung applied to wound, 


74 
October, see Hallowe'en 
Odawara: burial custom, 
Gives 


275-7 


sagas: bed of Odysseus, 
. a ith Ane 5 445 


“Devil's Dyke, 
ns wet est the ae 
Old Twelfth Night: Faroe islands, 


18 
Obes, Mount, Antichrist slain on, 


ofa 


| 439 
Omaha Indians : totemism, 367-8 


Omar, bell of Larakia tribe, 15 
Omens : from animals, Hebrides, 34, 
45-9, 52 sz, St. Briavel’s, (Tl ; from 
app letoes blooming oat of -season, 
met Walley, 433 3 from pon 

tloches, 264, Hebrides, 35, 45-9, 
52 SL. Briavel's, 171-2; from 
h, Punjab, 64; from dreams, 
Hebrides, SI. -2; from cars, 
Hebrides, 33, ai from insects, 
Hebrides, 59, Briavel's, 171; 
from itching of parts of body, Heb- 
rides, 50; | anecring, chrides, 

; from sower missing * land, 

fennet Valley, 423; from Spots on 
nail or tooth, He rides, + from 
wind, west Year's et fichrides, 

40; of death, Hebrices, 34, 
45-9, 51s 61, Kennet Vall Peal 
Punjab, 64, St. Bilavehas | ivi-2 j 
of future state of dead, St. Briavel’s, 
ee ahy 3 
; of mar- 


Bees St 2 
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storm, Hebrides, 33; of stranger's — 


coming, St. Brinvctte [71 
Onions: “eaters of onions,” village 
sobriquet, Avalon, 354 
Ophir: Keane's The Geld af Opsir, 
Whence brougat and dy Whom, re- 
viewed, 218-9 
: a5 totem name, W. Aus- 
tralia, 356 
Ornge River x: Cleay, w¢ Hloemfon- 
tein ; and Eoer 
Orkons wedding dance, 242 
: Bordars, at Malays, 096, 


ons, T. F., The Mumming-Pls 
ud othe Vesti 

Origin of the Wome Peg 

n of the Wome 

W, erinllges a 409 

Othe, by of ames and Beliefs, 

A. Lang, 339» 347-91 

(Other : eet gives power of curing 
horns ae, Hebndes, 56; male, 
enchanted, Hebrides, 35; ** otter 
spot ” on human body, Hebrides, 61 

Offerdourne, ballad of, 196-7 

Ondh, sv Mathura 

Outiow Afurray, ballad of the, 191-2 


Sherbpen fee ey ot | 
a baker's ter, Kennet 


Malley, 4217 as death omen, St. 
Briavel's, ee 

Oxford : St. Frideswida, 214 

Pe a (see af Barton; Charl- 


No LE aire | _ ‘Fo 
; Chippin | Peacock : derivation of Hebrew term, 


Lane iesoan clington; En- 
sione; Headington ; : Hoar Stones ; 
Kirtlington ; 5 Lidstone ; Long 


ton; Wewnham Murren; | 


Osford: Rollright Stanes ; Salford ; 
Stanton Harcourt; Stanton St. 
John ; Steeple Barton ; Tetaworth : 
ted Witney) ; Stn Stra Notes on Ox- 

» by P P. Manning 


114, 255-95 
Pace Hebrides, 40 
Paint, green, as cure for ailments, 


» 7 
Palesti afro Bethsaicdla; T- 
ate Tod rrp tiietnt ane 





¥ 





Coconut palm); birches from 
ed ribs used in 

CTL, Ts “fi 
branches ‘ 


divination, 
goal starved in 


one ju rege Niger 





Pandi, in Warkangut and Urabunna. 


lepend, 403-4 
A lo, see Hope, Lake 
Papers read at meetings of Folk-Lore 
iety, 1, 3, 4, 25-5, 113-5, 225-6, 
337 
Papusas + collection of follelare fren, 


411 

Paradise, 218 

Paradise (Kennet Valley): folklore 
from, 418-20 

Paris: astrological prophecies as- 
cribed to, 125 

Parvati, consort of Siva, in Indian 
folktale, Bo 

Passover, rhe. 218, 239 

Patani: skulls feed on soul, ice 

Sacto » Saint, see St. Patrick 
attini, amall goddess : 
share in Porahern festiy 





tests of 
F Randy, 


219 
Peacock, E., Boer Folk-Metlicine 
and some Parllels, 182-3; Eggs 


in Witchernft, 4 
Peacock, Miss ava The Calenig or 
" Gift, 202-3 
eal, burning : carried sunwise im 
Hallowe’ en, Hebrid 
“aes inflamed udders, 


. Peesweep, hs went 


Pelesit, pet and precursor o 
spirit or polong, Malays, 150-1, 


157 
Penang ; divination, 143-4 
| se myeel speedy growth owth of tradition, 


Perahera procession, ‘Kandy, 77-9 

Perak : cat, 1 

Persia, 218: (see aire Mekriin : ana! 
Sistan) ; Potter's Sodrad ater " Rug- 


index. 


Se Reena AAT 4 tanqucge as 


¢ 3423 | 
Pestle, trodden on by bride, India, | 


Peale and mortar, dancing, Malays, 

pasta Stone" rite, Border counties, 
al 

Philistine, 38 erica bis 


cia, 218 
Pietersburg (Trans.)+ dung in medi- 
cine, 7I-2 
boar’s tusk as charm, Tunis, 
7: tes “ge toes wards, at 
337; bar pips, St. Briavel's, 
i725 in aes nln Hebrides, 
+ it sinsie, Lincolnshire, 91; 
iver, vination from, Torres 
cnet: 1 of Campbell 
pi eRe va 495 smells 
wind, St Eriavel’s, 172; wild, 
‘charmed as cocmy the rice, 
Malay Penin., 160, name of, to 
on: as totem, New or : 
village ar og 
3c in water, New Vear's 
Day, St. sien 174 
Pipul tree : favourite abode of bhiits, 
283; god Madu Sami lives under, 
Pong 773 a8 omen in ghnet 


ioe al, 282-3 

Pirint? ‘and piri, a oper of the 
Urahunna Tribe, 412-3 

Fitchei country, in Wonkanguru and 
Urabunna legend, 414 

Place names given to human ps 


Melanesia, Sioux, 3 
ae avid Arata, 93 a 
Place — rhymes : Derbyshire, 3135 
Long Compton, 292; St. Briavels, 
177 = peti S91-3 
Plague, caused 


by” planetary &. 


Site BPA oll (te alse Betel leaf; 


phere ' emcee Se ae ‘Ginger. 


tt Horehound; Rulva; Lichen: 
alacca cane; Mandrake: Marsh 


mallow 3 Mistletoe j Nettle ; Rattan | 






Wood sage } nd Yarrow) names | 
CRT ae 


of, as human n 


227-5, 231, 234, 2-7, 241, 2455 
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sacred, in sa society, “ 
3543 totem, sateen shi 
Ploughing customs and beliefs: 


Betee Bree shots is sword dancers, 


Pactelete, oo cures one Bloemfontein, 
182, England, 182, Krugersdorp, 
o 
thu, three successive births, belicts 

about, Punjab, 230 


- -Polar-star worship, 441 


Polecat: familiar spirit appears as, 


Kedah, 150 
Pole, North, see North Pole 
Folene: evil spirit, Malays, 147-$1, 


147 
Poltergemtern, Malay, 1 33, 
Polynesia: (se afte Cook's islands: 
Sacrum islands; and Society Pras 
“trade ™ shell discs, 3 
sh emus, Prof. pps 
ut, 222 


thee 


Podinl: weer festooned from 
trees, 773 o Sami worshipped, 
77 5. rice ey customs, 77 

Pontianak, Malay birth demon, 135 

Popular Studies. in Mythalezgy and 
Folilore reviewed, 223° " 3 3 

Port Darwin, see Larrakia 

Port Erin: spirit of cinerea 
186-7 

Possession : among Malays, 148-54 

Potato: as cure for earache, B : 
fomtein, 182 

Potato : Village sobriquet, 385 

Sit aul grey ae ee 
for ailments, Fo 


Prairie chicken : 


group name, Man- 


President, election of, 4 

Presidential Address, by E. W. Era- 
brook, 4. 12-2 

Priest : in dreams, meaning of, He- 
brides, 5t 

Prophecy : astrological, see Letter of 
‘oledo ; in dream, Ba He- 
brides, 51-2, Tara, 323; du 


on, Malays, 153-4 
Proverbs : Hebrides, 30, 34-5» 39, 
40-2, 52-3; Kennel Vs re 
Punjab, 279 ; Roumania, 1it-2; 
| Ste iavels, 174-5 ie 
Paychologie Theva De La, by C, 
Letourneau, re mew eae 
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Ptarmigan : good omen, Hebrides, 49 

Puberty rites + girl suspended in cage, 
240; Torres Straits, 103 

Publications of Folk-Lore Society, 


, 26 
Pull Raja or the Tiger Prince, south 
Indian folktale, 79-83 
Pulverbatch ; cow dun 
eipld dang ad temedy, 75 
not in prinitive state “eh 
“eal, 383; ; totemism not o 


prmiltice, 743 


“Chast Cae ane praca ie 


rj A Heck arm pur; 
Treen m : en ~aoet ei 
ris ; Maeaffargarh } ; 

Nahan ; Ray oar am Rohtak) ; 
Sid pce ataaes ane ee 
niu lt UT 
Ti ma gs dh beliels about, 
278-9; soothemest, third birth con- 
sen a unlucky, 64; twins, beliefs 


Cine, ‘olkctymology of, 203-4 





Cueensland : (se¢ ale Belyando nver; 
Cay river: Fraser's iskoned - Kooom- 
burra tribe; Mungerra tribe ; 
and Thomson river); Haddon's 
Afead-Ffuniters, Black, White, and 
noises reviewed, 101-3; mera, 


- 


surrounded eal to detect 


totem of slayer, 365-6 
we Vito death of, 27 
: folktales from, 253 
wtharn 


yougem re 


Rabhbit : Witt Bb, Sh dseres me 17'S 
t merch Ans ii, 

Rag a charms for, Torres 5 ts, 

pee ake of in Deluge, 
Hebrides, 42; excessive, st 

by firstborn Cpe India, 63% 

omens of, ae oe ‘ib 
to visible beings 

Birria &e. tribes, 19; rain-making, 


i tribe, 403 
pec 1 rhymes about, Hebrides, 


ae See ea 
Ria pur: 
"bober 4 
boat ceeniod t ect Lazarus 
oy ea i Bicudiess e cipal as 


1724 | 


and son fight for | 
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EX: power to heal erysi 
ebrides, 56; village sobnquct, 
m5 
Rattan cane: divining rod from, 
Malays, 


5-6 

Raven : had omen, Hebrides, 493 
knows whereabouts of lost, if dead, 
Hebrides, 34; in saying, Hebrides, 
30; sent to dying Cuchullin, 35-6 

Reading : witchcraft pear, , 

Recording angel: of Larrakia tobe, 

hs 


Red: bride covered with, Ehonds, 
3742, sits on red chair, Manchus, 
244; definite names for, Torres 
Straits, ro2; dress in dream sign 

anger, Hebrides, 51: horse 
amen of death, Hebrides, 49; waist- 
cloth worn in worship of Hanumiin, 
WN. W. India, ret 

Red animals, se A 

Red ochre the blood of the Mura- 
muras, Dieyeri tribe, 417 


enemy of rice, Malay Penin., 1593 





Reed: not used for thatehing, 
Hebrides, 31-2 
Reincarnation beliefs: Aronia, 32 


ot 33 Haidas, 356; india, 
i 


nket, 355- 6 
Rolleine 3 among Arunta, eae 
beginnings of, discussed 
Brabrook, ah not aes to 
general law of ame com 


Sty, ra Dig Botner a ‘ 


fa esrtaaite views On, 210-[ ; in 
relation to astronomy, Pa as in 
relation to magic, J. G. Frazer's 
views on, 14-6, 315, 323; m rela- 
tion to totemism, p54:5 
and bel 

Renal dropsy, cure for, Middetburg 
(Trans.), 7a 

Report o Council, Seda 

Replies ta balkWtey see Frog; Snake; 


sop peek, 205-24, 314-36, 433- 
Rheumatism: cures for, Bloemfontein, 


181- “2, Kennet Val 4205 
ventive for, St. Be ee ai 





41-3, “63, . 523 


index. = ASt 


Rice, sucrificial, Malays, 137-8, 145, 


r§9 
sip harvest etre ond beliefs : 
eylon, 77-9 F3; 
Rice Harvest and other (are in 
Te ge by K. J. Drammand, 77-9, 


_27T 
Rice spoon; dancing, Malays, 142-3, 
dl defence against evil, Malays, 


Rice. thro at weddings, 2 
Kiddles : gabe Wallen date, 
rata tah St. porta - 
t foot new)y-marti 
at threshold, 241 
‘Rinds, Balochi fetbe, 254-5, 257, 259) 


274 
Ring. awung to divine thief, Malays, 
Lady 156-7 





ee ebrews, ‘ ing? 

ny‘ lifting” custom, 2 

a aml sireatis (new ee nener 
names); Madu: Sami, river god, 


. 77s posicetion flowing | 


~ «down niver brings owner prosperity, 
Ceylon, 76; water taken annual 4 
at sunrise for temples, Randy, 77- 


Rivers, W.. H. B., The. Sister's Son | 


in Sama, | 


99 | 
Road gods: Madu Sami, Ceylon, 


Tees 
Rochester: Sit. [thamar, 214 
Rioo-deer, nee Deer 





Rohtak. : name of son born after three 


Is, 66: rites on such birth, 67 
it Stones dificult to comnt, 
egend of down bull to drink, aye ' 

25 marriage 
ae ; a ee be returned, if re- 
i, 203 sexed to injure, 
293; witchcraft near, 290 
Romans, ancient : bride entered hits- 
band's familiz, 208; influence on 


uA : system, 98-9; 
Romsey Abbey : collection of saints 


tattle disease, N. India, 189 
Riosone, ne The Collection of Folk- 
_ hare, 512 
se te A and some Birth Super 
Mitions, 278-80; Unlucky Chidren, 
3, 63-5, 197-5; Yew, 201 
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Kosemary : flowers on Christmas Eve, 
St. Brixvel's, I74; grows well 
where mistress is master, St. Briz- 
wel's, 174 

Roser cure for, Hebrides, 96 

Rose-tree : wild, gall from frees freer 
toothache, ee Hriavel’s, 173 

ens shire, ves yt loch = 

Rot e tke. jum over 
ni sin stone aap amd black- 
mailed by tying church door, 225, 


231 

Richi St. Mello, 213 
Roumania : proverbs, 111-2 
Rubber, sr Indin-rubber 

Rumsey: St. Efleda, 216 

Russia, ree Ecthonia ; and Finland 


| Sacrament bread, se Host, BacTed 
classed with leprosy by : 


“wl images or stones, ee Images, 
eaucred ¢ and Stones 
Satrifice: after ‘trikhal’ birth, 
Hoshi 
oetigesl = e Henin, aan; black cock, 


for epilepsy, Hebrides, 56; goat 


at “Jong ju-ju," Niger delta, 
167-9; poat at shrine of 
saints, 2f3 ; 


during operation of charm to avert 
cattle ess, "ass song 190; for 
eouls of apan, 270-7 i 
ae i—al Heltane, Hebrides, 41: 
Benin, = id of firstborn, He- | 
hrews, 218, India, 63; at ‘long’ 
juju,” Niger delta, 168-9 ; 
in magical rites, Malays, 137-5, 
14S, 152; to devil, rice harvest, 
Ceylon, 278; to Hanumdn, NW. 


188 
a aus déw: alten Irland, by R. 
urmeysen, reviewed, 110-1 
Sabana Desert, Myths a in the, 


VW. Hi. 

Saibce by irhpes ghar tee 
Soe pryperene 
St. Albans : Ss. Alban and Amphi- 
balus, 
ie Anew Day: in saying, Heb 


om "veh Cornish king, and hermit, 


| St, Briavel’s (Glouc.): folldore notes. 


from, 124-5, 170-7 

St. Brigid : in casting frith, Heb- 
rides, 473i. in Aa lore of Heb- 
rides, 39 Hogmany rhyme, 
Sor eda oe 


21 


igids Dey: saying about, 
St Ca Porianayy's St. Clanus, 





stories and flounder, Hebrides, 37 
St. Elmo's fire, 221 


bride steps over Seats 231 
St. Michael : bannock of, Hebrides, 
44-5; favourite samt, Hebrides, rer 
in re pies of fall of angels, Hebrides, 


St. + Michael's Day, s¢ Michaelmas 

ot. Neot's: St. Neot, 216 

St. Patrick : hanished reptiles from 
Guernsey, 996; the 
Hebrides, 39 

ot. pairek A Aj in sayings, Heb- 





> ‘pooding. . St. 


| , 173-4 
“= hy si. Thoma Sount (Madras) : 
ing rite, 89-90 
Sakhi a itis Balochi mint, Sita 
Salem (India): fire-walki 
Salford {Oxon}: witehers 
Salisbury: St. Gamo, 216 
Salish Indians : sulia or tutelar spirits, 
359; tolemism noscent, 354, origin 


Saliva, see Spiiting 
Salmon : : eek oes ought not to be 
Salmon, M in L., Folhtor in the 
pet Valley, 337, 415-29 
“Si arenes to en Bengal, 
1, Li corer, 
Hebwides, to. aie in fire to 
. ‘stop ill luck, St. Briavel's, 172 
 Salusfata (Sarnom } : rights of rest of 
family to a man's property, 200-1 
— Samoa islanile: (see afte Apia; 
: Mataatu; avd Salunfata) ; right of 
ral to unele"s ae (Wow |, 
ote ae totems and totem 


fo “Sohaleepnlgere 
Uae a by get, As 


Send, The ¢ af the,” Sahara 
desert, 287-5 





St. Columbille : connected with beast | 


St. ‘Ethelwold's Cross (Durham): | 


Hone of, | 


fire= | 
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Sarangi, Indian musical instrument, 


2h4 
sarawak: (rv ata D 


mantans; Ruen 
Dyaks: * and Stoops); head 


nan; Sea 


AjeF 3 Paws Tie Home Life 


fiernées Feed Hunters, ify PFestrva 
ant Fofh-Lore reviewed, - +e 


Seta Hee: eekedl Lite 


snk, : flit northward on, Heb 


rides, 47 
Sayce, A. H. : reviews = Paton's 
fhe Early His ie aaa 


Paleting, and Dufl * as "Taeslaey 
me! Afbics of the Hebrews, 443-4. 
scalds, ge Burns and sealds 


Scandinavia, me Beowulf: “Fdda y- 


Sweden ; aud Tyr 


Scissors: not to be ‘poised above 


breath,’ Hebrides, 30 
Scatland : 
EBerwicks 


shire ; Fife ; Hebrides ; 


Inverness. 
shire ; Kinross ; Lanarkshire ¢ Mlid~ 


lothian 3 > Nairnshire 


Ress-ahire 5. 
Roxburghshire ; Selkirkshire ; and 


ae shire): bride's fect must nat 

reshold, 242; healing water 
must not touch ere nd, 240; hand- 
Fasting cte., 446; newly Asad serve 
predecessors, 283; saints in Nava 
Legenda Angiic, 212, 217 | 

Scottish Charm apgninst Write 
vy FLOR. Coles, 27 275 ( Afate) 

Scythe : sharpened rote 

Newlands, 176 

Sea beliefs ant customs : hair combad 
at night tangles sailor's feet, Heb: 
rides, 30; ife in mast bring 
wind, Hebrides, 42; pi 







eee rppetetin, oman Het i 


Mary, I Hebrides, 39; spoon p 
lects ship from tempest, Malays, 
ne whistling brings wind, 


oe 
a Beska: 


helpers, 370-2 


Sea in dream sign of weeping, Heb 


rides, 51 


: bewitched ehild Of Keng it, Heb: 


Fides, 30; in dream, az | omen, 


sath eee 


(ee al Argyllshire; 
hire ¢ + “Border Min-- 
Sireley " = Caithaiais + ee uberioees 


nyarongs or spirit 


Judex. 





262 
Seine, Dept. of nv Pars 
Selangor : 


sar obie “Langst) s. super: | 


natural powers from possession by 
. . the Pontionak, aS 
Seligmann, c. 2 Collection of 


Folkl 
Sethe ha ballad of Auld Mait- 
Sempringham St. Gilbert, 217 
mys, magi, among Malays, 137; 
146. 52, 157 | 
; a Michaelmas 
i, #¢¢ Snake 


Se t Child type of Patyiourad 79-33 

Saat uirds, ats of burying, St 

e erlavel's r7t; in charm after 

*trikhal” birth, Punjab, 65, Rot- 
tak, 67; In charm to avert cattle 
disease, NL India, 189; in Jewish 

Triage, 235 ; in Kanjarl marriage, 
243: fruits, soul abelicted 
_jnto, "Malays, 155; palm-leaf rite in 
divination, Penang, 143; seven- 
stranded cord in. divination, Pe- 
nang ra33 seventh son of seventh 
son, St.  Bravel's, ae sister 
spirits in palm-blossom. dance, Se- 


incl soul seven-fold, 
Malays, 163-4 
Sex totems, re Totemism 


Seyler, C. A., The Beowulf come 3 
Sha’ ambah Arabs: ‘son erie 
mands” is talk of penn, 3 
Shaltesbury : St. E wold, 316 
Shamrock : four-leaved, brings luck, 
Shape-shifting 
Bor; by witch, Berkshire, afi, 
| se" Briayel’s, "5 
Shedad, = 7 + parallel lepend, 








Sheep : et burned, Hebrides, | 


divination from shoulder- 
bi, ‘tap gegen ere 5o-1, 
Raloches, 264, from throwing up 
* duilleag ” from, Hebrides, §2; 
in dream, as sign, Hebrides, 51; 
dung as remedy, Lochlomond and 
Pulverbatch, 7s. 8 and weet for cast 
‘ing lots, Ralos ; eaters of 
cl ewes,” village 80 quel, Ava- 
Jon, 3847 lamb ass to child 
with first tooth, nbrides, $a; 
lamb good omen, Hebrides, 49, 


Shiore Porsday 


oe in Indian folktale, | 
ham Adur- | 
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had omen if snen back first, ‘St. 
Hriarel's, 1 1; eee r 
eaten at, Inghire,. 92 ; 
applied for typhoid fever, isnt 
skin releases soul of dying, Kennet 
Valley, 419 


—“Shecpfolds, ghosts laid in, Kennet 


Shelton butterfly charm » 432 

Shellfish, se Whelk 

Shell: fossil, sacred, Bordars, 263; 
ayant Iucky anil saves wearer 
from being Jow, Hetwitles, 37 

Sherburn ; St. Aldhelm, 214 

Shinh Mahomedans : chifd. of tem: 
pay " re preferred, 446 

Shikarpur ; folktales from, 253 

Shoe tage as omen, Hebrithes, §0 


| Shoghrot Fort (Chitral) : banshee, 154 


Shrewsbury: cow dung poultice, 74 
Shrike: black and white, omens from, 


zig 
Eomeer Balochi, 259-60, 262-3 
Shropshire + (ree aie Adeney 3 But 
here Cherrington | sr it : 
Lu lw N rt; henlome ; 
Pulvertatch : Shrewsbury Tibber- 
ton ; Wall ; Wellington; Wen 
lock ; ana Wrekin); cow dung 
tices, 74+ ‘heaving’ custom, 
aster, Arad 250; village sobri- 


" Soft Tucsday.” 
neakes, St) Briavel’s, 4 


Siti: in Balochi heroic ballad, 255, 


and love song, 270 
Sibons: beliefs about future life, 496-7 
Sickle: water trickling over as cure, 


Hebrides, 57 
| Siebert, Rev. ©. eet tv Some 
Native from Central 


Australia, ae 408-0, 411-2, 414, 


4i7 
Sieve : a a endang 


shares after‘ Ablret a bets Robitake 
67; on stunts growth, 
Hebrides, 70; used to divine thicf, 
Reon by 145, 155 
or omens, hiv Omens 
kworm: evil spirit ‘sent* in form 

See Malays, 147 

Silver 2 in dream, Hebrides, 51 

Sin ef WitrAcra/?, The, ban Pulling 


revi 
Sindh = a aft Jacobabad : aud! 
Balochi folklore, 252-74 


rye 


he al 
a? 4 


7T! 





Sineing toy 
fndians: (see ale Dakota 

perils Mandans; and Omaha 
Indians) ; group names, 384, 788- 
90; magic Worked against name- 
Kiving objects, 377 

Ser Clgpes: Sir npc msg 
Miss J. L. Weston, reviewed, 44 

oer Walter Scot's Mingtrelsy ear af the the 
aeattich order, ectit, 

Saal bea reviewed, ee, 5 

on tr ip names, 355 

Sistan : Baloch? tribes | in, 266-7 

Sister's Son in Samoa, The, by AC. 
Stanley, 75-6, 199-201 

Sltala, podcdess of emiall pox, 246+; 

Sitcanxs tribe: P names, 

Siva, in Indian folktale; So 

Skeat, W. W., The Collection of 
Folklore, 307-10; Malay Spirit- 


ert 18S, 154-165 
xbode i fe of three souls, 
"Tora 437 | 13-vampires, Patani, 


Sky name of God derived from, | 
ink te” 19 
Skylark, xre | 


apts on back not geul, Hebrides, 


Slaath, procession of dead, Hebrides, 


Senallpox firstborn sacrificed to 

dew of, Maira, oh ; Pattini, g 

of, Kandy, ys dung a ae 

Pulverbat goddess 
of, ime 


7 
_ Sail: prey, farauriie of fairies, 


Westruther, 175; 25 ill omen, 
Hebrides, 52; unlucky to cut with 
ae feaping-hook, Westruther, 


sue? carpet, in legend of Dieveri, 
in legersd | ebdenne 
; Charm against, Hebrides, 
2 charm after ‘trikhal’ birth, } 
Rohtak, 67; fabulous, § 
desert, 2536; in Hindu folktale, Si, 
. $3; dj; sper are of | 


rane ror Sk 
he uh, Torey 28 ome 
Sihote Reaches: Poni She-wie 2 
Ship of, 219 
Tan Pedine A rrssilla Pax dect 
fever 57; omens 
from, Hebrides, 50 
Sobriquets, ez Names 
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seria re: pei blood-covenant in 


Sabra ee and Pee Tie Late Then 
Pe iS entgfeertage riyeos anal Sant, 
toa ter, fevne i 
i, Balochi saint, 262 se. 
Son Khushtagh: Balochi shrine at,262 
Solomon, Kung, ne Kis 
some Native | 





King Solomon 
agends from Central 
Australia, by M. E. EB. Howitt, 
403-17 : Kuyimokuna, a legend ‘of 
the Dieri, qo5-6; Ne nto Wari 
who became the Moon qob-7 ; 
Warukatti the Enw,-: a + Tale oF the 
Dieri,407; Origin of the Woma 
and Kapiri, a Wonkangurtt Leneets, 
408; Kadiwonkurn, a ‘Le 
the Yaurorka, gog-tr: Pir er 
a uri, a Legend of the Urabohak 

, aged Sper emer ie a 
eee, on anal 


Uesanties ise; tani-Marn- 
Mara ancl petal faralyr, oo 

sent of the Dieri tribe, qtg-y 
Some Notes from he Western In nila, 
by W. Cranke, 





Somersetshire : Coa alse Stanton 
Drew); churchyard pate barred to 
new-married till toll paid, 232% 
witch's ladder, 301 

Som. tribe, 2 

see F 


Sorcery, fee sacle 

Soudan : amolet, 33> 

Souls: (nev alte Death and fineral 
customs and beliefs: ana Kein« 
carnation beliefs); abduction of, 
Malays, 146, 155; butterflies as, 
E. Asin, &¢. 432: existence 
assumed from dreams, 21-2; four- 
fold, Calabar, 359 ; omen of fature 
tate of, St. iwel’s, 172; seven- 
mata 163-4: skull holds 
one of three souls, Torn 

skulls fee! on, Patani, yerat pe 


boxes, i, “ 
fold, i Pi S04 ¢ thaw 





Index. 





acumba; Marunga 
lin ; Narimaia 
| | ; Nealani- 
Maru-Maru ; Nentani Maral ha 
Pandi; Pitchei; Port D 
Ta a tribe ; Tyineli- tindoa 
Un tribe; Utyia; Wiluma ; 


Wonkamala tribe: Won 


kangoru 
tribe ; Vaurorka trie ; aid Yorke’s | 
Peninsula | 


South Uist: (nero atte Ben Mohr; 

and Tochar) ; folklore. from, 29-62 

customs and beliefs: feasts, 

akuné (Malay Penin.), 1§9-63; 

sown in churchyard, 

Midsummer Eve, aca Valley : 

4227 missing a‘ "a sign oO 
death, Kennet Valley, 423 

Spain ( (tee aie. Castile); the Ish- 

maclites in, in variant of Letter of 


Toledo, a8; "noche buena” ke et 


von Chrisimas Eve, 45: yew boug 
avainst lightning, 32 
der 2 ak amen, Hebrides, [=] 





Spirits, “Austraiian belief i " 1g, 20 
alism, Malay, 115, 1 465 
ire, 43°; 
ws, 215 


ck, Sh 





camera for, Shropshire, 74 
Sok a Se alto semeler swcontht) ; 


Ars, 385; ong ju- as 
sees See. eo 


se richield 1 hire aides Hladen's 
Notes on the Folklore of North 


Staffardshire, Chiefly Collected at 
| Sie, reviewed, nee 


village sobriquet, 
Sig: v A.C Mra eters. Son a 
‘Samoa, : 


aire Eccleshall 3. | 
| Suffolk, xe Dunwich 


springs catteed by 


“Weddings,” 295 


Stanton ss legends of Devil's : 


Stanton Su Woani : witchcraft at, 291 
Stars: counter struck dead, Kennet 
Valley, 419; home. of creator 
sippsland tribes, 20, .Lar- 
influence 
alter dead, 








Gippsland tribes, 20; - polar-star 
worship, 441 
Starting on journey, te Journey 
Steeple Barton : oar stone” 
could not be moved, 205 
Stepping over things, 2 
Sting-my in Palm-blowsom Dance, 
Malays, 135 
Stirlingshire, « see Loch Lomond 
Stone + marriage on lease, 446; 
Bladen's Wed en. dhe Polkipre: 
North Stagerdhire, Chicky 
lected af Stone, reviewed, 10-7. 
Stone-chat: bead omen, EH 
4, 52} enchanted, Hebrides, 35 
Stones :. (fee afse Cromlechs ; Devil's 
aoiis: Dolmens; Honor Stones; 
ana Roltright Stones) : lishmAé of 
a oar init stone” in Brahman funeral 
marriage rites, 256, 240; 
atuttooes or soul » Arona, 
963; divination ots, Torres Strait 
103 i a ite associated with mar- 
riage and sexual union, 234-7, and 
with threshold, 239-40; sacred, im 
rice “harrest nies, Ceylon, 277; 
worship of, 218; Inoland, 324 
Storms : foretold vi ea 


Briavel's, 172; irliny 
Hebrides, 337 at * tl 
omen, St. acct, 172; spoon 


protects ship from, Malays, 164 
Straw rope in charm to avert cattle 
« N. India, 189 
Stmw spread before  wife-beater’s 
door, 246 
Stray Notes on Oxfordshire Folklore, 
by EF. Manning, 114, 255-95 
String games, Torres Straits, 103. 
Styes, charm for, Hebrides, 55 


Sulaiman hills: 
Moslem saint, 260-1 ; wenegihl &e. 
im, 271-2 

Sulaiman Shah, Jaafir tribe, 262 

Sulia or tutelary spirits, Salish Indians, 


369 
Sumiatra: (see afro Battas or Battales) te 


crocodiles as kinsmen, 366; tiger 
is ancestor and 


Ip 
Sun: ee births durmg, Gurdas-- 
Malays, 164°; created 
of man, Dicyerie tribe, 


at amar 
1%, by pula arieres 403; dances 
on. Enster Sunda 


worship of, 441 


485, 


ne Hebrides, 40; 
Krishna as sun ped Kandy, 75; 


i feat of, 
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y: (tee af Easter Sunday ; 
: Seoday; Mother: 
Genalays ; Palm Sunday; and Whit 





Sunday): in charms after ‘trikhal’ | 


birth, Punjab, 65, Rohtak, 67, to 
ks caltle disease, N. India, 189; 

if corpse lies over, another denth 
follows, Kennet Valley, 423; 


dreams on night of, realised Mon-’ 


day morming, Helios, sig tit 
southward on, Hebrides, 42; say- 
i about, Hebrides, 42 
sunderland : marriage customs, 245 
yinrise: water tiken annually for 
temples from river at, Kantly, 78-9 
Sunwise ; in casting .frivé, Hebrides, 
i cattle driven round Beltane 
ai Hebrides, 41;- New Year 
over housemisttess: 
cop children, Hebrides, 46; pro- 
cession at Hallowe'en, Hebrides, 55 
Susex, sat Chichester 


land, House of, supposed 
herandashine 
herlandshire: “ Plighting Stone 


ie ain 235 child. of king, 


Hebrides, 36 

Swansea > newly-married pair barred 
till toll paid, oF 

Swearing, gee. Imprecations; azuf 


Sweden: seutk, Beowulf legend 
belongs to, 223; yew patterns for 


wall papers, 
Sword : brie lenps over, Egypt, 
“ a at in’ 


235; dancing, 
Sword dances, we Dances 
sefrl Cee afra Haifa); camel neck 

337; dough must not be 
cover while baking, 237: 
Paton’ The Ea y History of Syria 


Taboos: on Conalire the Great, Kit 


of Tara, 327-30; laid by influentia 
man‘for family, Melanesia, 366-7 ; 
“if mother-in-law, 209: person 
‘nder-must pot touch gr » 240° 
[; at puberty, 240; in relation a 
‘Talawakee istit wak, 4: 
rice ‘ade 





Customs, 





Tallies and their Survi EL 
Lovett, 1 wae a 


Tanthisha: not tre totem, Banks" 


Bland, 370 
Tamils : dit Sami, road or river 


god, 77 77 + Perahera Sey 77 


9; rice harvest ceremonies, 
Tumlane, Eallad af, 197 


Tanerhouel, fabulous inka: Sohara. 


Atabs,. 7 
Taner'out, Exbuloas manster, Ahnet 
Monntnins, : 
an a tribe, qog + 
anova fire-walking, 90 
Tatey tea as remedy, Rennet Valliy, 


Taper used in divination, Penang, 


Tan St. Patrick's Pascal fire, 395 ; 

sree of Ring Conaire the Great, 

Tatooing : Sarawak, » 438; wife with 

Bosak soe lan S anctstor, 
fat 


| Tatnan Shurifi Balochi shrine, 2f2- 


Taylor, E., Goblins the’ F, 
cierds ae ins im the’ Faroe 


Teeladia, home of Creator, Larmlia’ 


= tribe, 13 

ecth: birth with tooth © foretells 
bard, Hebrides, 32, unlucky, 
Indin, 198; blackened and 4 


Saruwak, 435 : chikd’s should be. 
ides, 325 


hidden in walls, 
cutting pert : teeth sien im 
mifernal uncle, Pun} : ft 
foreiells tard, Hebridex at fae 


living being allotted to child ack 


Hebrides, ga) on cnet frome hae 
rot 9 on, Hebrides Pa ced 

| dream, He 
wild hehat wort Heb su Ea 


man, 342 
Telar or son orm after three givis, 


Karnal and Rohtak, 66 
Telingana : 
lightning, 63 
Tempests, ree Storma 


Tetsworth + witch avenge refusal, 
Thind district : 
alls. cist marriage rites, 


Arle, 286 
fheoleey and Eth f cArce. 

The, by A. Bibs of the Hebrew, 
Thief, divination of, lnvs, f. 





firahern son attracts 


Theres, , ebulons anake, Sehuira 
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‘Thigh, oath on the, 219 


Thiriestane: ballad of Auld Mait- 
land, 192-7 


| Thirteen: tin laying ghosts, Kennet 


ey, 
Thistle mye for wee when blow- 


| ee Fam tribe : Seciiees réborn, 


355: lotemiam, 355 
WN. W., ners ihe raced 
“§ tualisns, 1 igf-50, 155-7 ; 
et nolice or Fetsch's #ormel- 
Aafte Seblacte im Volks Marchen, 
110; suggestion as to lotemism 
discussed, 364-6; Yew Wood, 96 
Thomsen iver (Aus): (see alse Teirria 
~‘ibe) ; supernatural beings of tribes, 
Thorn, charm for wound from, 


Kennet Valley, 426, St. Briavel's, | 


Thesaeback mmdéish : po wsed in 
divination, Penang, 14 


‘Thousand ‘and Cour Nights, see | 


Arabian Nighs 
Three in folklore: souls, Toradjas, 
Theehold : ‘bride Lifted over, 234-42; 
burial of cat &e. under des 
Juck, 2794 leaping over bs | 
239; sacred place, 2 
‘Thumb: polong of evil spirit enters 
by, Malay ‘Sy r49 > wound mrt 
_toached wit, He Sng 31 | 
. il omen, St 


‘Briavel's, ng i ped of, pebhuny 


trihe, 193 ay perhapa sacred 
to Thunderer among Celts, 41 
sacred to Thun- | 


Thursday : . 
derer among Celts, 4t; saying when 
Beltane falls on, Hebrides, 4 


— Tibbertan : rhymes, 391-3 
Tides oe a through moon hig 
bribe, 


Segui smadjuit, Larralin 


mtorr: as arpsoril Sumatra, aisely 
Sreiae ce Tih Tat claws os 
imitations of tecth a clawa as, 

| folktale of the tiger prince, . 
qi ndia, 79-53; “tiger's gons " name 


of Balochi tribe, 259; os village | 


et, 356; wer-tigers. Malays, 
1575 worshipped, Sumatra. 766 
‘Time of day; estimation of, m He- 


hrides, -: 
 ‘Tinnevelly : fire-walking, 96 





Tirich Mir (Chitral), mountain abode 
of- fairiet, 185-4 
Toad : nickname for Jersey islandem, 


a 
Tochar : idiot cannot be drowned, 62 
Toes: nails, Nails, toe; pursery 
rhymes when counting, China, 108 
(pt pea Da Dergs, the tle 


Toledo: t dott leaches Nigromancy 
al, 120 ; The Leiter of * Toledo. by 
M. Gaster, 14-34 

Tombs, ce Gmvea 


| ‘Tona or animal self-chosen at birth, 


Zapotecs, 360 
Tongue : mayic properties of, 503 
pelesit or precursor of evil 
developed from, 159 
Toothache, preventives ond cures for, 
St. Briavel's, 173, Hloemfontein, 
132 
Toradjas: head-hunting, 437; soul 
three- fold, 437 
Torres Straits : collection of folklore, 
t1-t2-; Haddon's Afrod-feniers, 
jack, White, ond Siren te 
viewed, 1O1-3 ; totemism, 394 
‘Torrowetto, ve Milya-uppa tabe 
Totemism : a ae 14-23, 
tie » 502-5, 3fis =i 
Se ; Baloches, ea ae 
totems, 348-0, 3 365; Ireland, 329; 
The Ongin of Totem Names and 


360, 1 : 
Straits, toa-3; views 1 Jocuben of 
Miss Sey nk Pe 
Fracer, 9, 359-64, Dr. - 
don, 372-5 edi: Tout, 3768-9, Hose 
and McDougall, 369-72, Max 
Miller, 355, Herbert Spencer, 


358-9, N. W, Thomey 3s aay 


Dr. Wilke Mh, 305-7 ; a 
totem, first use ge 
epecon ae nse of, os 3p 337-3 
Towaregs, Ore 1 | 
Tratex of the Elder Faiths ae drefand, 
by W. G. Wood-Martin, reviewed, 


Tedhion and historic res in thelr 
ais, Se to history, discussed by A. 
Nuit, 84-7 

Transvaal, see Belfast; Boer ; Heidel. 
berg; Klerksdorp; Krugersdorp ; 


478, proposed 
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Middelburg; Pietersburg; - Pot- 
eo ese gipsy bride ‘sits on 
Hs divining rod, 


Treasare-findin 
Malays, 145, 156 
Treasurer, election of, 4 


Trees in folklore: (ne afro Aloe ; | 


Apple-tree ; Areca palm ; Ash-tree ; 
Honana-iree; Box-tree + Coco-nut 
Past. Elder-tree ; : Hawthorn ; 
fare]; Holly; Jak-tree; aan 
tree « Quk-tree ; Palm: Fip 
Rose- tree ; Walnut: frees r Willow. . 
and Yew); mgs hung on, Baloches 
we i rap 265; sacred, Seta 
; im, 265, whisper of 
rede on dist a incest Cornwall 
429; worship of, 90-1, Ireland, p24 
Tree Worship, by’ AL 


Go-T 
iziayi Anne) child born after two of other | 


beliefs about, Kangra, 279 
Treng : familiar spirit at, 361; 
oo 1151 
: Kusticus, archh, af, 215 
Pribet Curiam in Angie-Saxon fam, 
ial Sechahm, reviewed, 97-101 
nik. ne prereteel a conception, 


child born 
ih, belle cheat Tilia, 63-8, 279 
Trolls : in shape of black dog, ~ 
scarier Bre 


Trout : Boe dead, ought not to be 
aang Hebrides, 7: ele fing 
nena neal erie Heb inles, 30-7 

240 


Tueslay = (ter wins Easter Tuesday 
gad Shrove Tuesday); best night 
for divination by lemon, Malays, 
144; in charms agains trikhal 
hirth, feos ce an to avert 
catile 





Tuscany : aaa avse Taueca) appear: 
“aviator sienna 
‘Twelve : fires in comficlds, Christmas 
Eve, St. Sante set calea let 


India, 1895 | 
sacred to fo Hanuman, W. India, | 





ribs in: divination, . Penang, 14. 
walks round church bakkrendao 
become witch. St. Briavel’s,’ 175 


| Twenty-Gret of month : trees whisper 


future, Cornwall, 429 


| Twenty-seven in site on ‘trikhal’ 


birth, Rohtak, 67 
Twins : ia) name for boy born 
sist mey, 63, Kanpra dis- 


279 
Tyind indians in Dieri tegenil, 


Tyhetaceth K. Oswiu, 215 
Typhoid fever, cure for, 182. . 
Tyr and other maimed gods, 88-9 


Uganda; blood-brotherhood, how to 
annul, 430; collection of folklore, 


| Uist, South, ser South Uist 


Ulcers, cure for, London, 73-4 


Ulster: (ave alse Antriny 5 arimn 5 Bees 
: 


Cuchuloinn sagas 

amd Donegal): K : King Cormac, 338-9 

Ulysses, sxz Odys 

Unbaptised : dle, not mourned for, 
Renyahs, 435; spirits of, Farde. 
islands, 184-5, Isle of Man, 186-7 

Unele, toatl conmies bride and 


242-3; death caused by trikdhal - 
birth Punjab, 67; in peril if- 
'S Upper teeth cut 


6 of nephew to goods of, Seon 


; ; q e# aa people af th 

andy” Sahara, 287 ing a 8 : 
rilit tates of North America, ree 
Algonquins ; Californian Indians; 
Musyaakie Indians ; Nahuas; Ne- 
brasku: and Slows Indians 

ere rere Bread 
nue eky Children, and. 
some Birth Superstitione: by HLA. 


oe (Children, by HL. A, Rose, 3 as 
al 1g7- 
Sky days and deeds, Lucky 
and unlocky days and «Ta 
Pes PanDA Seis 405 legen: ob 


403-43 aaa andl 
Urin used re . 
| AE , 
- or wounds, Transvaal, 
Utrecht : St. Willibrord, 215 
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Utyis, in Wonkangur and Urabonna | 


 4iz-4 


Vampires: Malay Peninsula, 151-2 
Wairlls. + ma de ; 


rites, 24 
ln eat align , and Fiji, 


1-20 
Veyetation souls, se Com ic aang 
vegetation souls, and the li 
Arete acksoehis: M. N., Puli Kaija or 
Shan Tiger Prince 79-53 


The, b E> Lovett, and 
ve Ww. ‘Clarke, ou | 


Vice- Presidents, election of, 4 
Victoria, ax Gippsland 
Victoria, Queen, ser Queen Victoria 
Vine-grafting: girl who grafts must 
“not torch greemarnd, 2.41 
Mary. The: alleged appear- 


ances in Dordogne and Tuscany, 


90-1; in folklore of Hebrides, 35, 


30, 97-53 1 ted in the vessel 
cup, Yorkshire, 94-6 
Vishnu : priests: of. share in Peta- 


hers festival, Ramly, 77-0; title 
of, N. India, 189 


W on t prames, 335 
vatee Ge sb Angles Clamor- 
Roar Ne barra Monmouthshire) + : 


™ and tied for | 


blackmail. ‘231- “2; car yobe! s fae Ma- 

brmogron revi , PRTG nerté, 

fib a custom, Exater, 248-9; 
in Nowe Legenda Angie, 213, 


a wae ‘butterfly charm, 4 


rian [= 

bbe eaves used 2 aan 
Soe eens Valley, 420 

Walpole St. Godric born at, 217 


“Sema ‘lifting’ custom, Easter, | 
Wars charms and cure for, Kennet | 


Wart he Emu, a Tale of the 
Warwihaie ‘heaving’ custom, | 
| ato 


cursed on Good Friday and 


igre | Fridays, Kennet Valley, 4273 | 
| Water : (see alia Lakes; Rivers and 
Sprigs ; 


 sircams : and Wells}; in 


VOL. XI. 


185 
| i gna t Si. 


ath 
Weather: 








charm against * trikhal* birth, Pon- 
jab, 65; in dreams, as. omens, 
Hebrides, 51; poured over white 
cloth, near gmve, Japan, 276-7; 
protects from bhiite, Hengal, 252; 
trickling over sickle, as remedy, 


Hebrides, 57 
Water divination: Malays, 145; 
1 
Water fnding by Halochi saints, 260- 


, 262-3 
Water spirits : Kabi tribe, 193° in 


shape of black dog, Faroe islands, 


weather sayings, St 
Briavel's, 172 


| Wedding customs and belieis, see 


Mariage coon and beliefs 
Wednesday: (sf aie Ash Wednes- 
any songs composed on, Hebrides, 


Week. days of, ser Friday ; Monday; 
Saturday; Thorstay; Tucaday ; 
ere rut asianp Ja: 

Wellington (Salop): hirst m ; 

ys ae man Be dark iss ee 


Welle: at Halochi shrines. 2627 water: 
from Barrow well drunk for colds, 
St. Briavel’s, 173; worship, Ireland, 


Wells (Norfolk) : witcheralt, 4 1 
Wenlock: Afill , abbas of, a4 
We Id: early tribal, 99-100 ; amo 
winches, 271-23 ‘greater, if 
touches ground, Anglo-Saxon, ey 
Wer-woll, 364-5; wer-liger, Malays, 
1s7 ¢-wer-bears. Baloches, 20 


| Wen ro adie Yorke Pesan 
| West Australia: kobongs or Lotema,: — 


a 5 Lote names from food supply, 
wis Indies : enceinte woman does 
not step over rola ke. 337 
Weimoreland: ‘ lifting" 
New Year's Day, 247 
Westphalia : Ss. Tewald, a5: Le 7 
Westruther: harvest customs arul 
beliefs, 175-9 
Whelk : if roosted causes famine, 
Hebrides, 37 
yiecvinad : in Vourorka legend, 


custom, 


Whistling : on Boat calls up wind, 
2K 
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Hebrides, 32; 
Hehrites, 32 


in women unlucky, 


Whitby : ben Hilda, 215; The | 


Vessel Cup. by E. Lovett and E. 
W. Clarke, 4, 5 be 
Whitebrook : wite at, 175-6 


White animals, see Cat; Dag ; 

_ Fowla; ad Goat 

White : dress of Lhiannan-Shee, Isle 
Man, 187 | 


White line round mom to exclude | 


evil ts, St. Briavel's, 172 
Whiten: St. Ninian, 217 ’ 
Whit Sunday: liread anid cheese 
scrambled for, St. Briavel's, 175. 
jibe emma “petting ” stone rite, 


Witecen good omen, Hebrides, 
Pibsopmng coven charms for, Het 
rides, 5 ie jim Kennet Valley, 
42}. vel's, 1 “i Be 
advice for, St Hriavel ae es _ 
Wild cat, “von 
Meson gets : in Hebwides, 437 
i FORT patton,” 22t-2 


Salisbury) ; 
Se. thresh. 


Wilama ‘c country, in VWaurorka folk- | 


Wimborne? St. Cathberga 
mborne: St. Cat aI 
Winchester: = thin, Grinbald, 
Ediiha, and Walstan, 216 


Wind: (ser ale Storms ; aed Whirl- 


wind); called w whistling, 
Biche hies, ate Hon on New 
Year * Day {UTEHETL for year, Heb- 
; east, nome of, Heb- 

; god of, Bahkunijy tribe, 

‘smell, Se Briavel's, 172 
wie om! Witches j anf 


Wisarcls) ; se lbeaagit as rotects: | 


milk &e., Hebrides, ati ‘bogie’ 
charm against, { | 


Cottington Hill, 427; egu-shells 
* boats, Holland, rd 455 
hair of firstborn useful in, Punjab, 
Nov Kennet Valley, 424-8: 
ottils 430 ¢ remnants of saerihee 





for, N.W,. India, 185; St. | 


175-6; Pulling’s he 


| Wieards : 





index. 


cause wrecks by agitating | 
pet Norfolk, 431 ; fit Be 
Berkshire, 425, Oxfordshire, | 
290; how to become, Baloches, 
265, St. Briavel's, 175: pass 
through keyholes, Kennet valley, 
428; revenge oofisals, Barton, 
290, St. Brinvel’s, 175, Tetswonh, 
ane “2; ride transformed men, 
Kennet Valley, 424-5; shape- 
shiftins by, Kennet Valley, jack 
Kirtlington 289, Newnham Murren, 
259-90, St. Priavel's, 175: shot at 
with . Kennet Valley, 428; 
tests int, Berkahire, 237, 425, St. 
Brinvel's, 175; reais to give oF 
refuse hreail to, Berkshire, 426-7 
Witchetty grab: totem, Australia; 385 
Witney : harvest custom, 18a 
Wives: (ke afr M customs 
and beliefs); first sees apparition 
of sueesusor, Hebrides, 60° know- 
ledgeof early tribalrites, too; names 
for wife who bears no child, ce 


59;. tatooed with marks of Asie 
band's angestors, Bonabe, 208 
(roids, Trelane, 324-53 


Kennet Vall 428 
n ii tribe | 'God" derived 


Sigh 
Pe aky, 19 
War (nee alia Werwolf): Balochi 
name, 272; in folktale, hpi 


Hebrides, 34; qrmoup name 
sr 4390 ; wall-hero of Aiton 


Wockeorurg talbed myth of origin of ~ 
totemism, a 
Wolkadras, iat Clit 
Ws tanau, see Sanke (carpet) 


by stepping over poles re 
female, sign for the, 4.41 sh 3 teh tap 
Sores San eae 

VOTE, Blnys, f40% ' 
ati th area risa. ie: i 


niedes, ie an iN firathom very ill- 
= a= 

cedin sod ba 4 bie tudes 

Punjab op of three 





successive girls sky, Pauls 


Index. 


380; old, carry vessel cup, York- 

ee ‘oh acy, Hebd, 
y unlucky, 

totems Ory descended in 

cy ine, 3 ees aoe . Oot atiating by, wi 


Wesletsais aba A 


Workanguru tribe, 40q; legends, | 


401, 41 
whee folklore of, 96 
Wool sage: as remedy, Kennet 





lected by bride, Hebrides, 


| widin. fabled creature, Lake Eyre, 
412 
Worcester: St. 
Worcestershire, ie 
woud ; drunk during measles, 


Worm 


Tranwvnal, 71 
Wounds : stores apsttiat festering, Su. 
Eriavel's, 173: cures for, Boers, 
71, Kennet Valley, 420; not touched 
with finger or thumb, Hebrides, 31 
Wrekin: frst money spat on, 440; 
man or dark person lucky to begin, 


Wren: alleges hatched, Hebrides, 
35; lucky about house, Hebrides, 
35; always onze in nest, Hebrides, 


353 never pays tithes, Hebrides, 
357 saying about, Hebrides, 35 
Wartemberg, mz Heidenheim 


we + written charms, 2, 92-4, | 
plate) 
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Yankton tribe :graup cm ae 
Yarrow: in casting fru, FE fit 4 
Vaurorka tribe, 405; folktale, 409-11 
Yeast: act on. Good Friday shows 
cross, Kennet Valley, 423 
Yellow: on divining rod, Malays, 
145; hore omen of Mackenzie, 


Hebrides, 49; names for lesa defi- 
a than for red, Torres Soraits, 


Yow: branches in hewse against fire, 


Hebrides, ia cei Rha ers 
Spain, 32; nam 

(Himalayns), race ; ig offered td 
god Bastar, Kula (H Pati, 
stick keeps witch from house, St. 
Briavel's, 175; Yew Wood, by 
N. W. Thomas, 96 


Yonne, see Avalon 


) York: Sa. Paulinus, Chad, and Wil- 


frid, 219% St. bafalgne ose 

Yorke’ PS ripreaesinies future 
life, 

Yorkshire : : (ree afro Beverley } Brad 


Hult’ Ag pre 3 sa Tommie 


Shefheld; Sherburn; Walkley 3 
Whithy: Wyke; and York}; 
Dales, the vessel cup in the; 
95 i harvest custom,251; ‘heaving’ 
custom, Easter, 245, harvest, 251 > 
on probation, 446 
Yule, see Christmas 


CApolecs + *tone! 
360 
fulus, 12 Amatulo 


chosen at birth, 


ERRATA. 





See alto fist om poy vii. 


line 3t- 


oat line 3 geen agar Sete A. Rose. 
Page ¢ Fer Ttaziptec taziptco. 
Page 359, 


line 2. For Bird read Burd. 
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